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THE    'JUNO'    OF    REMBRANDT 

A  NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR 


THE  recovery  after  its  long  seclusion  of  so  re- 
markable a  work  of  Rembrandt's  late  maturity 
as  the  Juno,  which  by  courtesy  of  the  owners,  ap- 
pears both  on  the  cover  and  as  a  frontispiece  to  The 
Connoisseur  this  month  is  an  event  of  first-rate  im- 
portance in  the  art  world.  Towards  the  end  of  1935 
this  picture,  then  in  a  very  dirty  condition,  came  up 
for  sale  at  Cologne  together  with  several  others 
forming  part  of  the  Otto  Wesendonck  collection.  All 
these  had  for  some  years  previously  been  on  loan  at  a 
museum  in  Bonn,  and  most  of  them  have  since  proved 
to  be  of  considerable  importance.  Unrecognized,  the 
Juno  was  knocked  down  to  a  Dutch  buyer  for  the 
trifling  sum  of  900  marks.  It  passed  through  other 
hands,  as  a  work  of  the  school  of  Rembrandt,  and  ul- 
timately, and  at  a  much  increased  price,  became  the 
property  of  Messrs.  D.  Katz  of  Dieren,  the  present 
owners.  After  the  painting  had  been  carefully  cleaned, 
it  revealed  itself  as  the  long-lost  Juno,  the  existence  of 
which  was  known  only  through  documents.  The  work 
was  immediately  recognized  by  the  experts  and  by 
several  Museum  Directors,  among  whom  we  may  par- 
ticularize Dr.  A.  Bredius  and  Dr.  VV.  R.  Valentiner, 
both  of  whose  certificates  are  appended  here.  Though 
the  picture  has  been  valued  elsewhere  at  a  million 
marks,  we  hesitate  to  assign  any  sum  as  its  definite 
worth,  but  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  master's 
very  finest  works.  Dr.  Bredius  tells  us  how  Harmen 
Becker,  a  patron  to  whom  Rembrandt  owed  the  sum 
of  537  guilders  visited  the  studio,  and  seeing,  coveted 
the  unfinished  Juno.  Becker  held  nine  paintings,  many 
drawings  and  etchings  as  security  for  his  money.  On 
August  29th,  1665,  Rembrandt  sent  back  the  money 
and  asked  for  the  return  of  his  works.  It  is  recorded 
that  Becker  refused  to  release  them  until  the  Juno  was 
finished.  By  October  6th,  1665,  the  debt  had  been 
paid,  the  pictures  redeemed  and  Becker  it  seems,  had 
received  his  Juno. 

It  had  long  been  believed  that  the  painting  remained 
in  the  artist's  studio  at  his  death  and  had  been  seized 
in  an  unfinished  state  by  his  creditors.  Documentary 
evidence  however  has  disproved  this.  Following  are 
the  certificates  of  Dr.  Bredius  (in  rough  translation) 
and  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Valentiner. 

FROM  DR.  A.  BREDIUS 

By  great  good  fortune  the  Juno  by  Rembrandt  which 
was  supposed  to  be  lost  has  appeared  again.  It  is  a 
picture  with  a  history.  In  all  probability  it  had  re- 


mained unfinished  in  Rembrandt's  studio  for  a  rather 
long  time.  The  important  collector,  Mr.  Herman 
Becker,  had  laid  hands  on  it  as  soon  as  he  saw  it,  on 
the  condition  however  that  the  artist  should  finish  it. 

By  means  of  a  notarial  act  Rembrandt  was  urgently 
requested  to  finish  the  Juno.  Mr.  Becker  apparently 
would  not  pay  until  the  picture  had  been  finished. 

Finally  the  painter  completed  the  work  with  great 
zeal  and  with  a  genial  virtuosity,  although  in  the  last 
period  of  his  life,  when  his  pencil  had  achieved  its  great- 
est breadth  and  when  he  was  creating  such  Master- 
pieces as  the  Syndics  of  the  Drapers,  and  the  Jewish  Bride. 

Signed  A.  Bredius. 
The  Hague,  June  1936. 

P.S. — It  is  my  intention  to  include  this  painting  in 
a  second  (German  and  English)  Edition  of  my  Book 
on  Rembrandt. 

FROM  DR.  VV.  R.  VALENTINER 

The  painting  reproduced  in  this  photograph  (on 
canvas  127  cm.  high,  107  cm.  wide)  is  in  my  opinion 
the  long-lost  Juno  which  Rembrandt  painted  in  1664 
and  1665  (Urkunden  iiber  R.  Ao.  278)  for  Harmen 
Becker,  one  of  his  creditors  and  a  great  collector,  in 
whose  inventory  the  painting  is  mentioned  in  1678 
(Oud  Holland  19 10,  196). 

The  finding  of  this  work  for  which  the  connoisseurs 
on  Rembrandt  have  been  waiting  for  a  generation  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  in  recent  years. 
The  painting  fits  in  style  perfectly  into  the  series  of 
great  women  representations  of  the  last  decade  from 
the  Lucretia  of  1664  (Mellon  Collection)  to  the  Jewish 
Bride  of  1667;  and  is  of  similar  grandeur  of  conception 
and  brilliancy  of  technique.  The  painting  of  the  cos- 
tume, the  jewellery,  the  crown,  belong  to  the  greatest 
achievements  in  technique  and  can  be  compared  only 
with  works  of  the  late  Titian  whom  Rembrandt  ap- 
proaches often  in  his  last  years.  To  the  warm  golden 
and  grey  tones  of  the  dress  are  added  brilliant  touches 
of  blue  on  the  ermine  mantle  and  red  on  the  table  on 
which  Juno  rests  her  left  hand. 

The  en  face  position  of  the  figure  which  adds  to  the 
monumentality  of  the  conception,  is  characteristic  of 
several  of  Rembrandt's  last  works  and  is  most  similar 
in  the  portrait  of  a  man  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
(Marquand  Coll.)  painted  in  the  same  year  1665. 
The  painting  is  in  a  marvellous  state  of  preservation. 

Signed  W.  R.  Valentiner. 
Lugano,  June  25M,  1936. 
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ARMOURS   OF  KINGS  AND   CAPTAINS 

EXAMPLES    IN    THE    NEUE    HOFBURG,    VIENNA 
By  WOLFGANG  BORN-PART  II 


ABOUT  1520,  sets  of  armour  came  into 
/-\  use.  They  served  their  owners  for  the 
-Z.  JL  various  necessities  of  tournament  and 
war.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  I  (1503- 1564), 
whose  reign  did  not  last  a  full  decade,  pos- 
sessed a  marvellous  set,  called  the  Rose-Leaf 


No.  I.— HALF-ARMOUR  OF  THE  EMPEROR  FERDINAND  I  :  PART  OF 
THE    ROSE-LEAF   SET    MADE    BY    WILHELM    OF    WORMS    IN    1560 


Set,  from  the  gold  etched  ornaments  on  its 
borders  (Nos.  i  and  iii).  It  consists  of  five 
complete  harnesses,  which  bear  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  engraved  on  the  breast- 
plates, as  well  as  armour  for  the  Emperor's 
horse.  The  armourer  Wilhelm  of  Worms 
made  the  set  in  1560.  Ferdinand,  a  modest 
man  of  noble  character,  was,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  lifetime,  overshadowed  by 
his  brother  Charles  V.  His  face,  as  seen  in  a 
miniature  of  the  Archduke's  collection,  reveals 
a  mild  and  conscientious  mind  (No.  ii). 

At  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  armour 
began  to  lose  its  practical  importance.  The 
last  reliques  of  Chivalry  disappeared.  Arm- 
our gradually  became  a  purely  ceremonial 
attire.  This  change  is  characterized  by  a  new 
kind  of  decoration:  namely,  that  in  relief, 
which  covered  the  whole  surface.  A  state 
armour  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II  (1552- 
161 2)  in  Vienna  (No.  iv)  is  a  typical  example 
of  this  style.  Conventionalized  foliage,  mytho- 
logical subjects,  such  as  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules, amoretti,  fantastic  animals,  hunting 
scenes  and  masks  are  embossed  on  the  plates. 
The  granulated  background  is  grey,  the 
ornaments  gilt  or  damascened  with  silver  and 
gold.  The  Emperor's  armour  is  of  German 
origin,  dating  from  about  1590.  Its  decora- 
tion was  designed  in  Munich  by  Christof 
Schwarz  of  Ingolstadt.  Rudolf  was  a  misan- 
thrope, more  devoted  to  art  collecting  and 
alchemy  than  to  politics.  The  decoration  of 
his  armour  corresponded  to  his  taste,  for  he 
admired  the  rich  forms  of  the  late  Renais- 
sance. But  his  gorgeous  armour  disguised  its 
shy  and  weak  owner.  We  know  him  through 
his  court-painter,  Hans  von  Aachen,  as  a  sen- 
sitive but  peevish  and  degenerate  man  (No. 
vi).  His  true  nature  was  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  Caesarean  appearance  of  his  armour. 

Rudolf's  successor,  Matthias  (i557-l6l9)> 
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was  the  unfortunate  mon- 
arch during  whose  reign 
began  theThirty  Years  War. 
He  was  not  equal  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  arose  from  the 
religiousstruggles  of  his  time . 
He  liked  to  enjoy  life  and  be- 
came disheartened  when  the 
situation  grew  menacing. 
His  politics  were  even  more 
feeble  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor.  Valckenborch 
painted  him  as  a  young 
Archduke  in  the  guise  of  a 
fantastical  Roman  general 
(No.  vii)  ;  his  empty  and 
motionless  face  is  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  preten- 
tious surroundings.  The  ar- 
mour of  Matthias  in  the 
Vienna  collection  shows  ele- 


No     II.— EMPEROR  FERDINAND   I   :   MINIATURE 
PORTRAIT    AFTER   SEISENEGGEK.    CIRCA    154* 


ments  of  decoration  similar 
to  Rudolf's  armour,  but 
even  surpasses  it  for  elabor- 
ation (No.  v).  The  whole 
surface  of  the  plates  is  gilt, 
save  the  flesh  of  the  figures 
which  is  silvered.  The  Em- 
peror's armour  is  a  German 
work  and  dates  from  about 
1600.  Its  shape  is  strikingly 
clumsy,  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  overloaded  de- 
sign, which  lacks  any  struc- 
tural form,  reveals  a  deca- 
dence of  taste,  in  spite  of  its 
fine  details.  The  decadence 
of  art  already  announces  the 
coming  general  decline  of 
civilization  throughout 
Central  Europe  during  the 
Thirty  Years  War. 
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No.  III.— THE  ROSE-LEAF  SET  OF  FIVE  ARMOURS  MADE  FOR  EMPEROR  FERDINAND  I  BY  WILHELM  OF  WORMS  IN  1560  :  NEUE  HOFBURG 
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No.  IV.— ARMOUR  OF  THE  EMPEROR  RUDOLF  II   :  GERMAN  CIRCA 
1590    :    DECORATED     BY     CHRISTOF     SCHWARZ     OF     INGOLSTADT 


No.  V.— HALF-ARMOUR  OF  THE  EMPEROR  MATTHIAS  :  OF  GERMAN 
MAKE,    CIRCA    1600   :    NOW    IN   THE   NEUE   HOFBURG   AT   VIENNA 

We  have  spoken  of  the  relation  between 
the  armour  and  its  owner  in  the  case  of  well 
known  historical  personalities,  whose  har- 
nesses and  portraits  are  preserved.  Our  re- 
marks may  prove  to  be  useful  for  the  study  of 
armour  in  the  case  of  less  known  personages. 

In  the  first  place,  armour  of  fine  quality 
has  always  a  certain  character  of  its  own; 
each  suit  having  been  made  for  an  individual 
warrior.  The  proportions  of  the  body  are  re- 
flected in  the  structure  of  the  armour.  Since 
the  elements  of  the  armour  are  conventional- 
ized forms  of  human  limbs,  its  exterior  seems 
to  represent  the  appearance  of  the  owner  in 
a  simplified  shape.  Science  has  taught  us  the 
psychologic  importance  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body.  In  the  same  way,  a  man's  ar- 
mour often  reveals  interesting  characteristics 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view.  The  sec- 
ond means  by  which  the  individuality  of  the 
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No. VI— EMPEROR  RUDOLF  II  BY 
HANS    VON    AACHEN,    1552-1615 


owner  expresses  it- 
self, is  his  personal 
taste  in  ordering  the 
armour.  These  two 
things,  the  armourer's 
task  to  adapt  his  work 
to  the  physical  confor- 
mation of  his  patron, 
and  the  personal  taste 
of  the  latter,  form  the 
two  important  com- 
ponents of  the  ar- 
mour. For  the  noble- 
man or  captain,  who 
ordered  the  armour, 
chose  both  the  type 
of  it  (so  far  as  this  is 
not  determined  by 
the  special  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed), 
and  its  decoration. 
The  decoration  fre- 
quently embodies  em- 
blems, which  are  val- 
uable for  the  study  of 
the  personality.  Some 


owners  preferred  Christian  symbols,  others  allegor- 
ies, or  figures  of  classical  origin ;  some  had  their  ar- 
mour made  very  simple,  others  as  richly  decorated 
as  possible,  each  according  to  his  character.  Some 
personalities  adhered  to  an  antiquated  style,  while 
others  wished  to  be  up  to  date  even  in  their  martial 
attire.  Sometimes  a  chief,  conscious  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, sought  to  dissemble  his  inferiority  by  a  most  for- 
midable harness,  or  hid  himself  beneath  his  armour 
as  some  houses  are  hidden  behind  a  facade  which 
does  not  reveal  the  true  character  of  the  building.  If 
the  owner  of  the  armour  were  a  strong,  well-favoured 
man,  the  armour  would  reflect  his  attributes. 
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No.  VII.— THE  ARCHDUKE  MATTHIAS.  AFTERWARDS  EMPEROR,  PAINTED   IN    1580  AT  THE   AGE   OF 
TWENTY-THREE    YEARS   IN    THE    GUISE   OF  A   ROMAN   GENERAL,   BY   LUCAS  VAN  VALCKENBORCH 


A  LINK  WITH  RALPH   SHELDON 
AND  THE  TAPESTRY  MAPS 

By  F.  SYDNEY  EDEN 


IN  the  collection  of  tapes- 
tries at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,   South 
Kensington,  are  several  En- 
glish made  panels,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  are  somewhat 
unusual — picture  maps   of 
English  Counties,  mostly 
Midland,  but  one  of  Lon- 
don and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  maps  are  set 
in  elaborate  borders  of  Re- 
naissance figure  and  scroll 
work,  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
are  embellished  with  coats 
of  arms,  both  Royal  arms 
and  those  of  the  men  who 
caused  them  to  be  made. 
Tapestry   wall-hangings 
had  been  made  in  England, 
though  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  Flanders 
and  France,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
but,  consequent  upon  the 
social   disturbances    and 
religious  changes  which 
had  convulsed   England 
in  the  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth Centuries,  the  art 
of  tapestry-weaving  had 
died  out  almost  entirely 
in  the  British  Islands.  In 
the  Low  Countries,  how- 
ever, it  had  continued  to 
flourish,  and  it  occurred 
to  a  Squire  of  Warwick- 
shire, who  must  have  been 
a  lover  of  old  ways  and 
manners  of  life,   that   it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to 
bring  to  life  again  in  Eng- 
land this  art  which  had  so 
long  ceased  to  be  prac- 
tised in  his  native  land. 


No.  I.— BOOK-BINDER'S  STAMP  :ARMS  OF  SHELDON 
ON  A  VOLUME  FROM  RALPH  SHELDON'S  LIBRARY 


No.  II.— ENGRAVED    EX-LIBRIS  OF   RALPH    SHELDON 
ARMS  SHOWN  ABOVE  AND  FURTHER    QUARTERINGS 


This  man  was   William 
Sheldon  of  Barcheston  on 
the  Stour  and  Weston  in 
the  Parish  of  Long  Comp- 
ton,  both  in  Warwickshire, 
and  of  Beoley  in  Worcester- 
shire, a  scion  of  an  ancient 
family  long  resident  in  those 
parts.  Some  timeabout  1 555 
he  sent  to  the  Netherlands 
a  craftsman  named  Richard 
Hyckes  that  he  might  learn 
from  the  skilled  weavers  of 
Flanders  the  art  of  making 
pictures  in  silk  and  wool  on 
canvas  grounds  to  serve  as 
wall  hangings.  When  Mas- 
ter Hyckes  returned  home 
a  skilled  weaver,  looms  for 
the  making  of  tapestry  were 
set  up  both  at  Weston  and  Barcheston,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  tapestry  was  pro- 
duced at  these  places  from 
about  the  middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  to  the 
end  of  Charles  I's  reign, 
part  of  their  output  being 
the  tapestry-maps  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum already  mentioned. 
Up    to    seventeen   years 
ago,  no  work  from  the 
Sheldon  looms  was  known 
earlier  than  the  closing 
years    of    the    Sixteenth 
Century,  the  date  of  the 
earliest  of  the   museum 
maps,  but  in   1919  and 
1923  fine  pieces  of  mid- 
Elizabethan    tapestry, 
which  undoubtedly  came 
from  the  Sheldon  looms, 


A   LINK   WITH    RALPH    SHELDON    AND    THE    TAPESTRY    MAPS 
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No.  III.— MAP  UF  OXFORDSHIRE    \M>  B]  RKSHIRE,  WITH  ARMS  OF   RALPH  SHELDON,  h.  1623,  AND  WIFE,  DAUGHTER  OF  EARL  RIVERS 


were  found  at  Sudeley  Castle,  near  Winch- 
combe,  and  Drayton  House,  Northampton- 
shire; and  only  on  the  18th  June,  1936,  a 
Sheldon  tapestry  map  of  Gloucestershire,  and 
parts  of  the  surrounding  counties,  which  had 
been  included  in  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  in 
1842,  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Christie's.  We  may 
reasonably  expect  that  similar  discoveries 
may  yet  be  made,  despite  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  known  examples  of  Sheldon  tapestry, 
other  than  those  to  which  I  have  referred, 
can  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  date  than  very 
late  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  or  the  first  half 
of  the  Seventeenth. 

William  Sheldon  himself  died  in  1570,  hav- 
ing commended  the  weaving  work  to  his  son 
Ralph,  and  there  is  clear  evidence,  from  the 
coats  of  arms  of  various  members  of  the  Shel- 
don family  on  the  tapestry  maps,  that  the 
work  was  carried  on  both  by  Ralph  Sheldon 
and  by  his  son  Edward,  who  died  in  1643, 
aged  eighty-five.  From  the  facts  that  Ed- 
ward's son,  William,  was  forty-eight  years  old 
when  his  father  died,  and  that  some  of  the 


tapestry  maps  in  the  Museum  are  of  the 
mid-Seventeenth  Century,  it  seems  likely  that 
William  had  assisted  in  the  tapestry  work  in 
his  father's  lifetime,  although  there  is  no 
positive  evidence  either  to  that  effect,  or  that 
he  carried  on  the  looms  after  his  father's 
death.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt 
that  his  son  Ralph,  born  in  1623,  had  some 
connexion  with  the  tapestry  making,  for  his 
arms  appear  on  one  of  the  maps  in  the  Mu- 
seum, that  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire. 
These  arms  are:  quarterly;  1  and  4,  sable,  a 
Jesse  between  3  sheldrakes  argent  (Sheldon) ;  2, 
argent,  on  a  bend,  between  2  lions  rampant  sable,  a 
wyvern  argent  (Ruding) ;  3,  or,  a  saltire  vair  (Wil- 
lington)  impaling  argent,  6  lions  rampant  sable 
(Savage),  for  his  wife  Henrietta  Maria, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  1st  Earl  Rivers  (No.  iii). 
There  are  two  other  Tapestry  Maps  at  the 
Museum  which  bear  the  arms  of  members  of 
the  Sheldon  family  impaled  with  those  of 
their  wives — one  of  Gloucestershire  and  the 
other  of  Warwickshire.  On  the  Gloucester- 
shire map  (No.  iv)  the  arms  of  Sheldon  are 
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impaled  with  those  of  Throckmorton,  gules,  on 
a  chevron  argent  three  bars  gemelles  sable;  quarter- 
ing sable,  a  Jesse  embattled  or  (Aberbury) ;  argent, 
on  a  Jesse  embattled  between  six  crosslets  Jitchee 
gules  three  crescents  argent  (Olney) ;  sable,  a  chevron 
argent  between  three  crescents  or  (Spiney) ;  argent, 
on  a  Jesse  embattled  between  six  crosslets  patee 
Jitchee  gules  three  plates;  gules,  three  bird  bolts 
argent  (Bosome) ;  gules,  a  Jesse  between  six  drops 
or  (Wyke) ;  for  Ralph  Sheldon,  who  died 
in  1613,  and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Throckmorton  of  Coughton  in  War- 
wickshire. The  map  of  Warwickshire  (No.  v) 
bears  the  arms  of  Sheldon  impaled  with  those 
of  Markham,  azure,  on  a  chiej  or  a  demi-lion 


No.  IV. 
SHELDON 


TAPESTRY   MAP  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  GLOUCESTER,  WITH   THE  ARMS  OF   RALPH 
DIED    1613,   AND   WIFE,  ANNE,   DAUGHTER   OF  SIR  THOMAS  THROCKMORTON 


rampant  issuant  gules;  quartering  argent,  a  lion 
rampant  with  Jorked  tail  sable  (Cressy) ;  argent, 
three  pilgrims'  staves  in  pile  proper  (Bourdon) ; 
chequee  argent  and  gules,  a  bend  sable  (Beckering) ; 
argent,  a  bend  azure  crusilly  or  (Loudham) ; 
argent,  Jour Jusils  joined  in  Jesse  gules;  argent,  on  a 
saltire  sable  Jive  annulets  or  (Leeke) ;  azure,  a 
tower  or  (Towers) ;  argent,  a  chevron  between  three 
lozenges  sable  (Staveley) ;  argent, three  jleurs-de-lys 
between  nine  crosslets  Jitchee  gules  (Talbot) ;  paly 
oj  six  argent  and  azure  (Strelley) ;  argent,  an 
eagle  displayed  sable  (Strelley,  ancient) ;  and  or, 
a  Jesse  dancettee  sable  (Vavasour) ;  for  Edward 
Sheldon  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Markham  of  Allerton. 

Of  the  nine  Tapestry  Maps 
at  the  Museum  two  may  be 
mentioned  as  of  special  in- 
terest as  showing  the  districts 
surrounding  London  and 
Oxford.  The  London  map, 
which  extends  from  Chalfont 
St.  Giles  in  the  west  to  the 
Lea  Valley  in  the  east,  and 
from  Watford  in  the  north  to 
West  Molesey  in  the  south, 
shows  many  interesting  fea- 
tures— the  City  itself,  with 
the  ancient  cathedral  and 
church  spires;  old  London 
Bridge  with  the  houses  built 
upon  it,  and,  across  the 
Thames,  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Overie,  now  South- 
wark  Cathedral;  Lambeth 
Palace,  and,  away  to  the 
south,  a  wooded  hill,  meant, 
no  doubt,  for  Sydenham  Hill. 
The  suburbs  appear  as  scat- 
tered villages — Hackney, 
Stoke  Newington,  Islington, 
Hammersmith,  Fulham,  Put- 
ney, Wandsworth,  Clapham, 
Camberwell  and  the  rest. 

The  area  embraced  by  the 
map  of  Oxford  and  its  sur- 
roundings (No.  vi)  extends 
from  Black  Bourton  in  the 
west  to  Chalgrove  in  the  east 
and  from  Bicester  in  the  north 
to  Abingdon  in  the  south.  In 
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Oxford,  the  Castle,  Christ  Church,  St.  Mary's 
and  Magdalen  Tower  can  be  distinguished, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  other  colleges 
and  principal  buildings.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts, we  see  the  Royal  Palace  of  Woodstock, 
subsequently  demolished,  the  scene  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel  of  the  same  name,  and 
Cumnor,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  Amy 
Robsart's  death,  though  the  manner  of  it,  as 
related  by  Scott  in  Kenilworth,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  fact. 

Ralph  Sheldon  was  the  well-known  anti- 
quary (see  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
vol.  xviii,  p.  23).  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
books  and  got  together  a  sumptuous  library 
at  Weston,  a  fact  which  brings  one  to  the  sub- 
ject of  these  notes — a  book  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  describe  as  a  link  with  the  Sheldon 
tapestry  maps.  This  book,  which  was  picked 
up  in  Holywell  Street,  Strand,  by  the  present 
owner  in  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  is  a 
small  folio  copy  of  The  Life  and  Reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  published  in  1672.  It  is  bound  in  con- 
temporary calf  with  the  arms  of  Sheldon 
quartering  Ruding  and  Willington,  stamped 
in  gold  on  the  outside  of  each  cover,  while, 
inside,  is  a  large  ex  libris  with  the  same  arms 
and  additional  quarterings. 

Ralph  Sheldon,  the  antiquary,  died  in  1 684, 
twelve  years  after  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VIII 
was  published,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  this  book  belonged  to  him,  bearing,  as  it 
does,  his  arms,  with  the  same  quarterings  as 
we  see  on  the  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire 
map,  though  without  the  impalement  shown 
on  the  map,  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  map 
in  question  was  woven  in  commemoration  of 
some  event  in  his  life,  probably  his  marriage. 
Another  fact  pointing  to  Ralph  Sheldon's 
ownership  of  the  book  is  that,  in  accordance 
with  his  well-known  custom,  the  shelf-num- 
ber of  the  book  is  written  in  ink  on  the  ex 
libris.  The  book  is  an  interesting  relic  of  old 
Ralph  Sheldon,  the  last  of  his  family  in  the 
male  line,  and,  probably,  the  last  member  of 
it  who  can  be  said  to  have  been  directly  con- 
nected with  the  products  of  the  celebrated 
Sheldon  looms. 

Besides   printed   books,   Ralph   Sheldon's 
library  contained  a  large  number  of  manu- 
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No  V— A  PART  OF  THE  MAP  OF  WARWICKSHIRE  WITH  ARMS  OF 
EDWARD  SHELDON  AND  WIFE,  DAUGHTER  OF  THOMAS  MARKHAM 

scripts,  among  them  the  collection  made  by 
Augustine  Vincent,  Windsor  Herald,  which, 
after  his  death,  was  bought  by  Sheldon  from 
Vincent's  son.  Sheldon  acted  generously  in 
bequeathing  these  manuscripts  to  the  College 
of  Arms,  where,  together  with  treatises  on 
genealogy  by  Sheldon  himself,  they  repose 
to-day.  Not  only  a  student,  Ralph  Sheldon 
played  his  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  his 
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time:  an  enthusiastic  king's  man,  he  is  said  to 
have  assisted  Prince  Charles  in  his  escape 
after  Worcester  Fight  and  to  have  helped  him 
to  reach  Boscobel  and  his  refuge  in  the  oak. 
He  suffered,  too,  the  penalties  usually  meted 
out  to  Catholics  in  those  days,  being  repeated- 
ly fined  for  nonconformity.  In  quieter  times, 
after  the  Restoration,  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  prominent  figure  among  the  virtuosi.  Pepys 
and  Evelyn  were  his  intimate  friends  and  in 
their  Diaries  both  appreciatively  refer  to  his 
collections  of  antiques,  especially  to  his  an- 
cient coins. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the 
Sheldon  Tapestry  Maps  are  on  loan  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  that  they 
belong,  some  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 


Society  and  others  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  map  of  Gloucestershire  (No.  iv)  belongs 
to  Mr.  E.  D.  Guinness.  This  map  has  had  a 
chequered  history:  originally  comprising 
Gloucestershire  and  parts  of  adjacent  coun- 
ties, it  was  cut  at  some  time  unknown  and 
lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  shown  in 
No.  iv  and  a  smaller  piece.  After  passing 
through  various  hands,  the  two  pieces  be- 
came the  property  of  Lord  Dudley,  on  whose 
behalf  they  were  offered  at  Messrs.  Christie's 
this  year  and  bought  by  Mr.  Guinness.  I  have 
to  thank  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society 
and  Mr.  E.  D.  Guinness  for  permission  to  re- 
produce their  maps,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  at  South  Ken- 
sington for  prints  from  official  negatives. 


No.  VI.— TAPESTRY  MAP  OF  OXFORD  AXD  OK  THE  SURROUNDING  DISTRICT,  SHOWING  THE  ROYAL  PALACE  OF  WOODSTOCK 
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EARLY    NEW    YORK    TANKARDS 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


and  fifty,  while  in  1 664,  when  New  Amster- 
dam was  taken  by  the  British  and  re-named 
New  York,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
only  about  fifteen  hundred.  The  Island  was 
recaptured  by  the  Dutch  in  1673,  but  again 
ceded  to  the  British  under  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  the  following  year.  It  was  after  it  became 
part  of  the  British  possessions  that  its  real 
development  began,  and  by  the  latter  part 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  many  of  the 
merchant  families  had  become  wealthy. 

Historians  suggest  that  much  of  their 
wealth  was  derived  from  piracy  and  that  the 
plunder  from  these  ventures  included  vast 
quantities  of  silver  coins  which  were  melted 
and  made  into  plate  for  the  merchants.  Of 
the  articles  fashioned  from  this  silver,  a  large 
number  were  tankards;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  popularity  of  these  capacious  vessels,  they 
were  quite  frequently  used  as  gifts  to  com- 
memorate some  event;  as  for  example,  the 
one  made  by  Garrett  Onclebagh,  the  New 


No.  I.—  TANKARD  WITH  (  I  IIKI'l!   1 1 1 '  U  >  c  >k\  \  \l  I  \  V  i  i\    1 1  \M  >I  1 
AND    COIN    INSERTED    IN    COVER    :    BY    J.    BOELEN,     1654-1729 


A  CCORDING  to  the  lists  of  early  Ameri- 
l\  can  silversmiths  so  far  recorded,  some 
J.  A.thirty  only  were  working  in  New  York 
prior  to  1725,  the  larger  proportion  of  these 
men  being  of  Dutch  extraction.  In  view  of  the 
ancestry  of  the  makers,  it  seems  perhaps 
strange  that  the  form  of  the  first  New  York 
tankards  should  so  closely  resemble  the  Eng- 
lish models  of  the  late  Stuart  period  rather 
than  those  of  the  Continental  tankards. 

This  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact 
that,  although  Peter  Minuit,  or  Minnewit, 
who  was  appointed  Governor  of  New  Nether- 
lands in  1626  arrived  at  Manhattan  Island, 
now  New  York  City,  and  purchased  it  from 
the  Indians  (incidentally  for  beads  and  rib- 
bons), there  was  no  development  in  the 
Island  for  some  years.  At  the  end  of  five  years, 
the  population  did  not  exceed  three  hundred 
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No.  II.— TANKARD  WITH  BEADED  STRIP  ON  BACK  OF  HANDLE 
AND    BAND    ROUND    BASE    :    BY    PETER    VAN    DYCK,    1680-1750 
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No.  III.— A  TANKARD  WITH  ENGRAVED  MEDALLION  AND 
MONOGRAM    ON    COVER  :   BY   PETER    GOELET,    1701   1731 


No.  IV.— A  TANKARD  BY  PETER  VAN  DYCK.WITH  PLAIN 
MOULDED  BASE  AND  RIM,  BEADED  RAT  TAIL  ON  HANDLE 


York  silversmith  {circa  1697),  which  is  said  to  have 
been  presented  to  Captain  Giles  Shelley  by  a  group 
of  merchants  who  supplied  him  with  funds  to  fit 
out  his  ship  for  one  of  his  piratical  ventures. 

It  was  of  this  particularly  profitable  voyage  that 
the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  the  Governor  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  wrote  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, in  1698,  that  Shelley  had  arrived  from  Mada- 
gascar with  fifty  or  sixty  pirates,  and  that  the  mer- 
chants of  New  York  were  'so  flushed  with  Arabian 
Gold  .  .  .  that  they  set  the  government  at  defiance,' 
adding  that  if  there  had  been  a  man-of-war  at  New 
York,  'Shelly  and  his  Pirates  in  all  probability  had 
been  taken  and  £50,000  in  money  belonging  to 
them.'  This  historical  tankard  eventually  became 
part  of  the  well-known  collection  of  early  American 
silver  assembled  by  Judge  A.  T.  Clearwater. 

As  examples  of  Colonial  silverwork,  New  York 
tankards  are  distinctive  for  the  reason  that  the  first 
form  adopted  by  the  silversmiths  during  the  second 
half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  remained  almost 
unchanged  for  at  least  a  hundred  years;  for  though, 
toward  the  end  of  the  following  century,  the  bulbous 
shape  popular  in  England  during  the  late  Georgian 
period  was  used,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  entirely 
displaced  the  earlier  style. 

From  those  which  are  illustrated  here,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  prototype  of  the  New  York  tankards 
is  the  plain  type  which  made  its  appearance  in  Eng- 
land after  the  Restoration,  and  which  is  found  from 
that  time  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  This  style 
has  a  slightly  tapering  cylindrical  body  with  a  small 
base-  and  lip-moulding,  a  flat  cover  with  a  convex 
member  and  wavy  edge,  and  a  sturdy  S-shaped 
handle.  These  same  features  occur  in  the  contem- 
porary New  York  tankards,  though  the  Colonial  sil- 
versmiths varied  them  in  a  manner  which  gives  to 
their  tankards  a  certain  individuality  and  distinc- 
tion. The  same  may  be  asserted  of  the  applied  or- 
naments of  the  New  York  pieces;  for  these,  while 
reminiscent  of,  are  yet  different  from,  the  Contin- 
ental forms,  and  in  striking  contrast  to  most  of  those 
employed  by  the  New  England  silversmiths.  Further, 
the  New  York  tankards  are  invariably  large  and  of 
heavy  silver. 

In  view  of  the  general  plainness  of  Colonial  silver- 
work,  the  frequent  use  and  variety  of  ornamentation 
found  on  New  York  tankards  would  seem  difficult 
to  explain,  except  perhaps  by  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  population  of  Manhattan  Island, 
even  in  its  early  days.  The  handles  are,  with  few  ex- 
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No.  V.  -PLAIN  TANKARD  WITH  CHERUB  HEAD  ON   LOWER   END 

OFHANDLE:  BY  HFNDRIK  BOFI.F.N,    III      S<  >\   ol-    I  A<  ■  m  li«  >l.l.l-;\ 


ceptions,  of  the  plain  and 
somewhat  massive  S-shape 
with  a  cast  ornament  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  end. 
These  ornaments  vary  from 
cherub  heads  to  a  quite  in- 
tricate design,  an  example 
of  the  latter  being  illustrated 
in  the  tankard  (No.  vi)  by 
HendrikBoelen  (1680- 
1755).  Here  the  lower  end 
of  the  handle  is  ornamented 
with  an  elaborate  cast  car- 
touche composed  of  a  female 
head  above  two  clasped 
hands,  while  below  is  the 
head  of  a  horned  beast 
flanked  by  caryatids.  This 
involved  design  may  well 
have  had  some  special  sig- 
nificance, though  its  origin 
or  meaning  is  unknown. 

That  it  may  have  been 
symbolical,  however,  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  it 
was  used  occasionally  by 
various  early  New  York  sil- 


Xo.  VII.—  NEW  YORK    TANKARD  WITH  ELABOR- 
ATE ORNAMENTS  UPON  THE  HANDLE  :  BY  P.V.B. 


No.   VI.      A    TANKARD  BY  HENDRIK  BOELEN,  WITH   A  CARTOUCHE 
AND    A    SILVER    COIN    OF    LEOPOLD    I    OF   HUNGARY   IN    COVER 


versmiths.  It  is  found  on 
tankards  by  Peter  Van 
Dyck,  one  such  example, 
which  is  also  ornamented 
on  the  back  of  the  handle 
with  acherub  head  and  pen- 
dant foliage,  being  among 
the  silver  from  the  Garvan 
collection  sold  in  1 93 1 .  And, 
though  not  clear  in  the 
photograph,  it  occurs  again 
with  the  tankard  (No.  vii) 
by  the,  as  yet,  unidentified 
maker  whose  initials  are 
P.V.B.  This  example  also 
illustrates  the  more  elabor- 
ate forms  applied  to  the 
handles  of  some  tankards 
by  New  York  silversmiths. 
Another  ornament,  ap- 
plied down  the  back  of  the 
handles,  doubtless  to  afford 
a  better  grip  to  these  large 
drinking  vessels — after  they 
had  been  filled  and  emp- 
tied several  times — was  a 
rounded   tapering  strip  of 
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No.  VIII.—  TANKARD  WITH    RECURVING   SCROLL   HANDLE 
TERMINATING   IN   A   DISC   :    BY  JOHN   MOULINAR,   C.    1744 


No.   IX.    -A  TANKARD  WITH  ENGRAVED  DISC  ON  LOWER  END  OF  HANDLE 
AND     INTERLACED    THUMB-PIECE     :     BY     ELIAS     PELLETREAU,     1736-1810 


silver  similar  to  that  on  the  back  of  some  spoons 
and  known  as  a  'rat-tail.'  Possibly  to  give  a 
still  firmer  grip  than  would  be  allowed  by 
the  smooth  'rat-tail,'  this  plain  strip  gave 
place  to  the  beaded  form  shown  in  Nos.  ii  and 
iv,  and  the  cabled  strip  in  No.  viii,  which 
was  made  by  John  Moulinar,  who  became  a 
Freeman  of  New  York  in  1744.  The  beaded 
strip  is  also  found  on  tankards  made  by  early 
silversmiths  in  other  Colonial  centres,  one 
example  which  also  has  the  cherub-head 
ornament  at  the  end  of  the  handle,  being  the 
engraved  tankard  by  William  Vilant  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lionel  A. 
Crichton,  now  on  loan  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, the  bodies  of  the  tankards  developed  a 
more  decided  taper,  and  another  change 
which  then  appeared  was  the  recurving  scroll 
handle  terminating  in  a  form  similar  to  that 
found  on  English  two-handled  cups  of  the 
late  Seventeenth  Century.  Also  the  earlier 
cast  and  beaded  ornaments  applied  to  the 
backs  of  the  handles  seem  to  have  been 
replaced  by  a  small  cast  drop  continuing 
from  the  hinge,  as  in  the  tankard  (No.  ix)  by 


Elias  Pelletreau  (circa  1750),  or  by  a  series  of 
baluster  shapes  as  in  No.  x,  which  was  made 
by  Nicholas  Roosevelt,  and  has  the  recurving 
scroll  handle  referred  to  above. 

The  earlier  thumb-pieces  are  of  the  hori- 
zontal scroll,  or  'corkscrew'  type,  which  is 
found  occasionally  on  English  Late  Stuart 
tankards  (No.  xi) .  To  some  extent,  this  style 
of  thumb-piece  marks  a  fairly  definite  period 
of  New  York  tankards,  because,  toward  the 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  it  seems 
to  have  been  discontinued  and  replaced  by 
the  interlaced  design  (No.  ix)  which  is  a 
simpler  form  of  the  English  interlaced  straps, 
or  by  the  slightly  higher  thumb-piece  with 
the  voluted  scroll  (No.  x). 

One  form  of  ornamenting  the  tankards, 
doubtless  borrowed  from  Germany  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  was  by  inserting  a 
medal  or  coin  in  the  cover.  There  are  several 
examples  known  in  which  a  medal  was  used  ; 
the  inserted  piece  is,  however,  more  often  one 
of  the  foreign  coins  that  were  accepted  as 
currency  among  the  Colonists.  Occasionally, 
a  coin  was  applied  to  the  end  of  a  handle, 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  far  less  com- 
mon than  inserting  one  in  the  cover,  two 
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No.  X.— A  PLAIN  TANKARD  U  I  I  II   V<  'I  U  1  II )  1  IH'MH  I'll  i  I     WD  KIXUKYINi,  SI  ROI  I 
1IWDII     ul     1'HK    LATER  TYPE    :     MADE    li\     NICHOl    \N     KOI  ISKVHLT.     C1HCA      17411 


instances  of  the  latter  being  illustrated  here 
in  Nos.  i  and  vi.  At  times,  the  flat  top  was 
entirely  engraved  with  some  conventional 
design,  but  more  often  the  engraving  is  re- 
stricted to  a  circular  medallion  enclosing  a 
monogram,  or  possibly  a  heraldic  device,  and 
there  are  instances  where  a  coat  of  arms  is 
engraved  on  the  body. 

In  many  of  the  engraved  decorative  forms 
on  New  York  tankards,  it  is  possible  to  trace 
a  similarity  to  those  on  the  Dutch  beakers; 
and  this  influence  is  quite  definite  in  the 
ornamental  bands  applied  round  the  bases, 
for  the  latter  closely  resemble  the  bands 
found  on  the  beakers  that  were  taken  to 
America  by  the  early  settlers  from  Holland. 
This  style  of  ornament  also  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  the  cut-card  work  found  on  English 
silver  of  the  late  Seventeenth  and  early 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  but  whereas  the  Eng- 
lish forms  are  quite  plain,  those  employed  by 
the  New  York  silversmiths  are  invariably 
punched  with  a  foliated  pattern.  Frequently, 
too,  the  foliated  bands  are  accompanied  by 


a  small  wavy  fillet  applied  to  both 
the  base  and  the  moulded  lip. 

The  ornamental  bands  vary  in 
style,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  some  of  them  are  character- 
istic of  individual  silversmiths. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case,  for  even  where  a  sil- 
versmith favoured  some  particu- 
lar type,  he  was  quite  likely  to 
employ  others,  and  further,  the 
same  patterns  were  available  to 
other  men.  For  example,  the  tank- 
ard (No.  i)  by  Jacob  Boelen  is 
ornamented  at  the  base  with  cut 
shapes  each  punched  to  give  some 
resemblance  to  a  leaf  form,  yet  it 
is  known  that  this  man  used  other 
styles  in  which  the  outline  of  the 
leaf  itself  is  cut  from  the  silver. 
Similarly,  the  serrated  band  is 
found  on  tankards  by  several  New 
York  silversmiths,  two  examples, 
one  by  Peter  Van  Dyck  which  has 
the  fillet  at  the  base  and  lip  (No. 
ii) ,  and  another  byjohn  Moulinar 
(No.  viii)  being  illustrated  here. 
The  escalloped  form,  as  shown  in  No.  vii, 
seems  to  have  been  favoured  by,  and  may  be 
peculiar  to,  the  unidentified  maker,  P.V.B. 

Tankards  by  other  makers,  among  them 
Benjamin  Wynkoop,  Jacobus  van  der  Spiegel 
and  Hendrik  Boelen,  display  further  varia- 
tions of  the  leaf  outline  cut  from  thin  silver 
and  applied,  and,  while  each  of  these  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  others,  there  are 
minor  and  perhaps  individual  differences. 


No.  XL— DETAIL  OF  ENGLISH  TANKARD,  LONDON,  1683,  SHOW  INC, 
THE   SIMILARITY  TO  COVERS   OF    EARLY  NEW  YORK  TANKARDS 
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LEGENDS    OF    AERIAL    FLIGHT    IN    ART 

PART  I -THE  EAST 
By   N.    H.    HODGSON 


ALTHOUGH    the    scientific    study    of 

/A  aerial  flight  belongs  only  to  the  history 
JL  JLof  the  last  few  centuries,  for  thousands 
of  years  the  mind  of  man  had  been  occupied 
with  the  imaginative  possibility  of  flight. 
Most  writers  on  aeronautical  history  recog- 
nize this  fact,  but  they  almost  invariably  con- 
tent themselves  with  little  more  than  an  allu- 
sion to  the  familiar  story  of  Daedalus  and 
Icarus  or  the  flying  legend  of  Wayland  the 
Smith.  Few  indeed  seem  to  realize  that  the 
great  common  storehouse  of  the  world's  folk- 
lore and  mythology  literally  abounds  in 
legends  of  flying  Gods  and  men,  and  that  the 
same  stories  recur  with  only  slight  variations 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  article  to  survey  briefly 
the  nature  of  these  legends  as  represented  in 
the  pictorial  art  and  sculpture  of  the  Orient 
and  of  the  Near  East.  The  mythical  stories  of 
the  western  world,  as  depicted  in  the  sculp- 
ture of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  later 
in  the  art  of  the  sculptor  or  wood-carver  of 
Mediaeval  England,  will  in  due  course  be 
dealt  with  in  a  second  article. 

The  earliest  ideas  of  flight  were  naturally 
influenced  by  the  conception  of  winged  flight 


No.   I.— SEAL  OF  ADDA  THE  SCRIBE  :   SHOWING  THE  SUN-GOD  RISING   FROM   THE    UNDERWORLD, 
1SHTAR    AND    OTHER    DEITIES    :    THIRD    DYNASTY    OF    UR    (2300-2150    B.C.)    :     BRITISH    MUSEUM 


as  seen  in  birds.  To  ancient  man  everything 
that  moved  through  the  air  must  necessarily 
be  winged,  and  he  therefore  attributed  wings 
to  everything  he  saw  in  space,  including  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  and  even,  as  in  Indian 
legend,  to  mountains,  whose  lofty  cloud-en- 
circled summits  would  seem  to  be  floating  in 
the  air.  The  symbol  of  a  winged  sun-disc  was 
frequently  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is 
also  to  be  found  in  Assyrian  art,  either  as  the 
simple  winged  disc  shown  in  the  obelisk  of 
Shalmaneser  in  the  British  Museum,  or  en- 
closing the  small  figure  of  a  god,  as  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  from  the  palace  of  King  Assur-Nasir- 
Pal  (885-860  B.C.).  With  the  anthropomor- 
phic conception  of  the  deities,  whom  man 
came  to  regard  as  possessing  human  form 
and  others  of  his  own  characteristics,  the 
Gods  were  pictured  either  with  wings,  as  the 
winged  Ishtar  of  the  Assyrian  cylinder  seal 
(No.  i),  or  travelling  across  the  sky  in  aerial 
chariots.  These  were  drawn  sometimes  by 
birds,  such  as  swans  or  eagles,  and  often  by 
horses,  elephants,  or  bullocks,  animals  which 
man  had  trained  for  his  own  use  on  earth,  as 
well  as  by  fabulous  beasts  such  as  dragons  or 
flying  serpents.  Indian  mythology  in  particu- 
lar has  many  references 
to  these  aerial  cars, 
some  of  which  are  de- 
scribed in  great  detail, 
as  for  example  that  of 
Ushas,  Goddess  of  the 
Dawn,  which  was  drawn 
by  ruddy  oxen,  led 
from  their  byre  at  break 
of  day,  or  the  gorgeous 
luminous  chariot  of 
Indra,  the  father  of 
Heaven.  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked 
that  since  the  Hindu 
practice  of  'y°§a'  m" 
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LEGENDS  OF  AERIAL  FLIGHT  IN  ART 


No.  II.— THE  SIMURGH  FLYING  WITH  THE  CHILD  /\\  .  FROM  THE 
SHAH-NAMAH,  XVTH-CENTURY  MS.  :  ROYAL  VSIATK  SOCIETY 
WITH    ACKNOWLEDGMENT  TO  TH I-    OXFORD    UNIVERSITY   PRESS 

volved  the  power  of  levitation,  the  Gods  are 
usually  portrayed  by  the  temple  sculptor  or 
painter  without  wings  or  chariots,  and  simply 
floating  in  the  air;  witness  the  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  Siva  and  Parvati  above  the  clouds,  in 
the  rock-cut  temple  of  Ajanta,  or  the  wing- 
less flying  figures  on  the  sculptured  rail  at 
Amaravati  (Second  Century  a.d.). 

These  cars  were  necessarily  divine,  but  on 
occasion,  legendary  heroes  or  semi-divine  per- 
sonages were  conveyed  in  them.  So,  in  the 
great  Indian  epic  poem,  the  Ramayana — the 
stories  in  which  were  at  least  five  centuries  old 
when  they  were  committed  to  writing  in  the 
early  Christian  era — the  hero  Rama  and 
Sita  his  wife  travelled  back  to  India  from 
Ceylon  in  the  divine  chariot  'Pushpaka.' 
'  Pushpaka,'  the  '  Flower-named' — surely 
the  first  'aerial  carriage'  to  bear  a  distinctive 
name — had  been  designed  by  Viskvakarma, 
the  architect  of  the  Gods,  and  was  adorned 
with  the  beauties  of  earth  and  sky  wrought 
in  gems  with  exquisite  craftsmanship.  Shining 
like  the  sun,  and  bright  as  the  mountain  tops, 


it  moved  through  the  sky  'Swift  as  the  thought 
of  man,'  to  the  sweet  sound  of  a  thousand 
bells.  Our  coloured  reproduction,  from  a  gor- 
geous eighteenth-century  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,  depicts  the  arrival  of  Rama 
and  Sita,  with  their  attendants,  in  'Push- 
paka,' drawn  by  swans,  a  method  of  trans- 
port obviously  considered  by  the  artist  as  su- 
perior to  the  little  ship  portrayed  below.  The 
serene  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  aerial 
travellers  is  typical  of  that  appreciative  imag- 
ination so  marked  in  the  literature  and  art 
of  the  ancient  Indians,  whose  descriptions  of 
the  appearance  of  the  earth  from  above,  or  of 
the  actual  sensations  of  flying  through  the 
air,  are  remarkable  for  their  realism.  Many 
other  aerial  adventures  are  illustrated  in  the 
same  manuscript,  as  for  instance,  the  flights 


No    HI.— THE   FLIGHT  OF   KING    KAUS   :    A  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
MINIATURE  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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of  Rama's  monkey-ally,  Hanumat,  son  of  the 
Wind-God,  and  especially  the  great  aerial 
combat  between  Ravana  and  Gatayus,  King 
of  the  Vultures.  One  picture  in  the  manu- 
script is  of  interest  as  showing  several  cone- 
shaped  objects  flying  from  poles,  apparently  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  analo- 
gous to  the  wind-cones  used  on  modern  aero- 
dromes.. To  sculptors  the  legend  was  a  source 
of  inspiration  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the 
numerous  Indonesian  sculptures  at  Pram- 
banam,  Panatara,  and  elsewhere,  are  well 
reproduced  by  W.  F.  Stutterheim  in  iRama- 
Legenden  und  Rama- Reliefs  in  Indonesien"1  (1925). 


No.  IV.— MOHAMMED  FLYING  OVER  MECCA  ON  AL-BARAK  :    MINIATURE  FROM 
XVTH-CENTURY    PERSIAN  MS.    OF  NIZAMI'S   ROMANCES    :    BRITISH    MUSEUM 


All  the  methods  of  flight  described  in  the 
Ramayana  are  supernatural  and  dependent  on 
the  possession  of  divine  or  diabolic  powers, 
rather  than  on  the  skill  or  contrivance  of 
man.  A  more  naturalistic  conception  was 
shown  in  the  idea  that  birds  themselves 
might  be  utilized  to  convey  man  through  the 
air,  either  by  riding  on  their  backs  or  by 
harnessing  them  together.  The  idea  of  the 
'Wonder-Bird,'  a  monstrous  bird  possessing 
great  strength  and  limitless  range  of  flight, 
who  could  carry  mortals  on  his  back,  ap- 
pears in  the  mythology  of  almost  all  ancient 
peoples,  and  is  typified  in  the  Hatlinga  of 
Burmese  legend,  the  Indian  Garuda, 
the  Persian  Simurgh  and  Arabian 
Roc.  The  miniature  reproduced  (No. 
ii)  from  a  fifteenth-century  manu- 
script of  the  Shah-Namah  or  Book  of 
Kings  by  Firdausi,  the  famous  Per- 
sian epic  poet  of  the  Tenth  Century, 
shows  the  Simurgh  restoring  the  child 
Zal  to  his  father  Sam,  who  is  kneel- 
ing to  receive  him.  Zal,  the  destined 
father  of  the  great  Persian  hero  Rus- 
tum,  had  been  abandoned  as  a  baby 
on  the  mountains,  because  of  his  ap- 
parently ill-omened  white  hair,  and 
would  certainly  have  perished  had 
not  the  kindly  Simurgh  borne  him  to 
his  nest  and  brought  him  up  among 
his  own  monstrous  children.  This 
particular  manuscript  is  of  excep- 
tional beauty  and  interest,  since  it 
is  a  product  of  the  famous  school  of 
Persian  miniaturists  which  flourished 
at  Herat  under  the  patronage  of  the 
great  Shah  Rukh.  Written  not  later 
than  1445,  it  was  at  various  times  in 
the  possession  of  some  of  the  greatest 
personages  of  Asia,  including  Baber 
the  conqueror  of  India,  by  whom  it 
was  added  to  the  Imperial  library  of 
the  Moghuls,  where  it  remained  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  Simurgh  and  the  Hatlinga 
were  purely  fabulous,  but  from  the 
very  earliest  times  there  is  evidence 
of  an  idea  that  real  birds,  such  as 
eagles, might  be  induced  to  carry  man 
upon  their  backs  or  in  their  claws.  Ac- 
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No.  V.— CHINESE  DISH  OF  THE  K'ANG-HSI  PERIOD  DEPICTING 
•IMMORTALS-  RIDING  TO  HEAVEN  ON  DRAGONS  (BRITISH  MUSEUM) 

cording  to  an  ancient  Assyrian  legend,  Etana, 
King  of  Kish,  was  carried  on  the  wings  of  an 
eagle  to  the  gates  of  Anu,  a  flight  which  may 
be  found  crudely  depicted  on  early  cylinder 
seals  of  about  3,000-2,750  B.C.  (See  Altorien- 
talische  Siegelbilder,  edited  O.  Weber,  1920). 

The  idea  of  harnessing 
birds,  as  described  in  the 
story  of  King  Kaiis,  repre-  ■'-»  ■ 
sents  a  considerable  ad-  Lif~-*» 
vance,  since  now,  for  the  ^ 
first  time,  flight  is  made  to 
depend  on  the  contrivance 
of  man. This  ancient  Iranic 
legend  is  also  contained  •  • 
in  the  Shah-Namah  and  re-  *  t 
lates  how  the  king,  tempted  t  p 
by  a  devil  with  the  ambi- 
tion to  fly,  conceived  the 
ingenious  idea  of  harness- 
ing his  four  tame  eagles  to 
a  large  basket,  placing  on 
spears  above  their  heads 
haunches  of  lamb  which 
they  endeavoured  to  reach 
by  continually  flying  up- 
wards. Travelling  in  this 
way  the  King  reached  the 
borders  of  China,  where- 


upon the  eagles  grew  tired  and  rudely  de- 
posited him  in  a  desolate  spot  there  to  lament 
his  own  presumptuous  folly.  The  illustration 
(No.  iii)  is  taken  from  an  exquisite  Persian 
miniature  in  blue  and  gold,  copied  in  nasta' 
liq  by  Muhammed  in  1531,  which  was  lent  by 
the  Persian  Government  from  the  Ardabil 
shrine  for  the  exhibition  at  Burlington  House 
in  1 93 1.  Practically  the  same  story  was  after- 
wards told  of  Nimrod,  and  it  forms  the  basis 
of  the  flying  legend  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
to  be  discussed  in  the  succeeding  article. 
Fantastic  as  it  may  seem,  the  notion  that 
flight  could  be  achieved  in  this  way  per- 
sisted for  thousands  of  years,  even  as  late  as 
the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Of  mechanical  flight  there  was  of  course 
little  idea,  though  the  imaginative  concep- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  magic  horse  of 
The  Siddi-Kur,  in  the  mechanical  eagle  of 
Bidpai's Fables,  or  the  magic  horse  and  Malek's 
flying  chest  of  the  Arabian  Mights.  Arabic  lit- 
erature in  general  abounds  in  stories  of  flight, 
not  only  because  much  was  borrowed  from 
the  East,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  traditional 
flight  of  Mohammed  himself  from  Mecca  to 
Jerusalem,  a  story  much  dwelt  upon  and  en- 
larged by  biographers  of  the  Prophet.  The 


No.   VI.— SOUL  OF  ANT   THE  SCRIBE  IN  FORM  OF  A  HUMAN-HEADED  HAWK 
HIS    BODV    :    PAPYRUS    OF  EGYPTIAN    BOOK   OF   THE   DEAD,  C.    1350   B.C.   : 


HOVERING    OVER 
BRITISH    MUSEUM 
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picture  reproduced  (No.  iv)  from  a  Persian 
manuscript  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  shows 
Mohammed  flying  over  Mecca  on  his  mare 
Al-Barak,  an  animal  having  the  face  of  a 
man,  the  body  of  a  horse,  and,  according  to 
some  accounts,  the  wings  of  an  eagle. 

Another  conception  was  that  of  the  flight 
of  the  soul,  either  by  virtue  of  supreme  holi- 
ness, or  when  the  soul  departs  from  the  body 
at  death.  So  the  Indian  ascetics  achieved 
flights  either  with  the  body  or  by  leaving  the 
body  temporarily  behind,  and  the  Chinese 
'Immortals,'  holy  persons  who  had  reached  a 
state  of  immortality  by  progressive  stages  of 
virtue  and  asceticism,  were  invariably  wafted 
to  heaven  on  a  phoenix,  a  flying  dragon  or  a 
cloud.  The  porcelain  dish  (No.  v),  made  at 
Kingtehchen  during  the  K'ang  Hsi  period 
( 1 622-1 722),  evidently  depicts  two  such  holy 
persons  riding  to  heaven  on  dragons.  The 
Japanese  also  have  many  legends  of  the  as- 
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No.   VII.— BENEFICENT  SPIRIT  WITH    EAGLE'S  HEAD  AND  WINGS 
FROM    THE    PALACE   OF   ASS1K  NASIR  PAL    :    BRITISH    MUSEUM 


cents  of  '  Rishis  '  or  '  Sennins,'  the  Taoist 
worthy,  Wu  Meng,  for  instance,  being  fre- 
quently represented  in  Japanese  art  as  flying 
over  a  river  on  a  feather  fan,  or  in  an  aerial 
chariot  drawn  by  stags.  The  idea  of  the  flight 
of  the  soul  after  death,  is  of  course  common  to 
many  nations  and  creeds,  and  the  ancient 
Egyptian  belief  that  the  soul  flits  away  from 
the  body  at  death  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  is 
only  one  of  many  similar  notions.  The  pic- 
ture (No.  vi),  from  the  papyrus  of  the  famous 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  [circa  1350  B.C.), 
shows  the  soul  of  Ani  the  Scribe  in  the  form 
of  a  human-headed  hawk  hovering  over  his 
body  in  the  tomb.  The  Egyptians  evidently 
regarded  flight  as  an  attribute  of  the  spirit 
rather  than  as  a  possible  achievement  by 
man  in  his  earthly  state,  and  their  art  is  sin- 
gularly lacking  in  any  attempt  to  express  the 
idea  of  human  flight.  Even  among  the  Gods 
the  hawk-head  of  Horus  seems  to  have  indi- 
cated range  of  vision  rather  than  powers  of 
flight,  and  the  wings  of  Isis  are  symbolical 
of  protection,  though  the  beautiful  bronze 
plaque  in  the  Louvre  suggests  a  more  natur- 
alistic conception.  The  Chinese,  also,  do  not 
seem  to  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
human  flight,  although  they  loved  to  depict 
flying  creatures,  fairies,  birds,  and  kylins  or 
flying  dragons,  and  their  art  with  its  graceful 
flowing  quality  was  naturally  suited  to  ex- 
press such  a  movement  as  flying.  Both  Chin- 
ese and  Japanese,  however,  held  the  notion 
that  foreigners,  or  mythical  men  from  un- 
known countries  might  be  able  to  fly,  either 
as  bird-men  with  wings,  or,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fabulous  Ki  Kouang  country,  'in  fly- 
ing chariots,  the  two  wheels  of  which  are  like 
paddles,'  an  idea  illustrated  by  Hokusai  in 
his   Mangwa,   and  in  a  seventeenth-century 
edition  of  the  Chan  Mai  King.  The  Indians 
were,  it  seems,  the  most  aeronautically  mind- 
ed people  of  the  ancient  world,  as  is  shown 
by  the  astonishing  realism  and  intuition  with 
which  flight  is  expressed  in  their  art  and 
literature.  For  the  Assyrians  first  place  has 
also    been  claimed  :   very  notable  are  the 
winged  bulls,  lions,  and  human  figures  which 
once  adorned  the  palace  of  Sargon,  King  of 
Assyria  (765-721    B.C.),   and  that   of  King 
Assur-Nasir-Pal  (885-860  B.C.)  (No.  vii). 
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GLASS -MAKING   IN   SPAIN 

By  WERNER  GOLDSCHMIDT 


BLUE    GLASS    CASTING-MOULD     FOR     RITUAL    DISH,    WITH    FISH    IN    BAS    RELIEF 
VIS1GOTHIC   :   FIFTH     TO    SIXTH    CENTURY    (MACAYA     COLLECTION,    BARCELONA) 


OF  all  categories  of  Spanish  handicrafts  that  of  glass 
is  the  least  known.  The  publications,  which  existed 
till  now  were  no  more  than  small  contributions  to 
the  theme.  The  development  of  the  glass-industry  in 
Spain,  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  crafts  of  the 
country,  had  not,  in  fact,  been  investigated  until  recently 
and,  although  the  museums  of  Barcelona  and  Madrid  pos- 
sess very  good  collections  of  Spanish  glass,  and  although 
in  Barcelona  there  are  some  wonderful  private  collections, 
this  department  of  Spanish  art  remained  almost  un- 
known abroad,  and  even  in  Spain  very  little  was  known. 
The  first  extensive  work  on  this  interesting  subject*  has 

been  recently  published.  Its 
author  is  the  Catalan  his- 
torian of  art,  Jose  Maria 
Gudiol  y  Ricart:  the  intro- 
duction was  written  by  P. 
M.  de  Ai  tinano,  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  Span- 
ish glass,  who  died  last  year. 
The  book,  which  is  admir- 
ably illustrated,  gives  a  clear 
account  of  the  development 
of  glass-manufacture  in  the 
Spanish  provinces.  A  cata- 
logue of  the  best  private  col- 
lection of  Spanish  glass,  that 
of  Senor  D.  Alfonso  Macaya 
in  Barcelona,  is  appended. 

*  Vidrio.  Resumen  de  la  historia  del  vidrio 
AMPHORA   01    Bin    OPAQU1    -lass  c0"   catdlogo   de    la    collection    Alfonso 

FOURTH    CENTURY    B.C.    (MACAYA)  Macaya:    Barcelona    193b. 
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Gudiol's  work  signifies  the  first 
successful  effort  to  investigate 
systematically  the  history  of  Span- 
ish glass.  Doubtless  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  scholar  had  to  sur- 
mount in  this  field  of  Spanish 
art,  are  greater  than  in  any  other. 
Owing  to  the  fragility  of  the  ma- 
terial, very  few  examples  of  former 
centuries  have  been  preserved. 
Only  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  can  the  de- 
velopment of  the  art  be  properly 
studied  from  the  actual  pieces  ex- 
tant. There  is,  too,  another  diffi- 
culty, the  origin  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  material  in  public  and 
private  collections  is  unknown, 
so  that  the  history  ofglass-making 
in  different  provinces  still  re- 
mains obscure. 
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WINE-GLASS     FROM     PROVINCE     OF     VALENCIA 
FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  (MACAYA  COLLECTION) 
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One  may  allow  that  already  in  the  Fourth 
Century  B.C.  glass-making  existed  in  Spain, 
for  a  comparison  of  extant  pieces  of  that 
time,  found  in  Spain,  with  glass  from  other 
countries,  shows  certain  differences  in  quality 
and  work,  which  induce  us  to  believe  in  their 
native  origin.  These  oldest  Spanish  examples, 
amphorae,  small  vessels,  etc.,  are  made  of 
glass-paste  by  the  usual  method  of  casting, 
and  are  decorated  with  coloured  glass-bands. 
One  of  the  oldest  of  these  pieces  is  an  am- 
phora of  the  Fourth  Century  in  the  Macaya 
Collection,  Barcelona.  The  Roman  domina- 
tion greatly  intensified  the  making  of  glass  in 
the  Iberian  peninsula.  Pliny  mentions  this 
more  than  once  in  his  Natural  History  (liber 
XXXVI).  The  excavated  pieces  of  this  time 
are  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  simplicity 
and  elegance  of  form  and  by  the  austerity  of 
their  ornamentation.  The  most  frequent  ob- 
jects are  funeral  urns,  plates,  and  different 
types  of  perfume-bottles. 


PITCHER    WITH    ENAMELLED    ORNAMENTS   FROM    CATHEDRAL 
OF    PALMA    IN    MALLORCA    :    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY    (MACAYA) 


A  GLASS   VASE    OF    THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY    :    VALENCIAN 
WORK,  ENAMELLED  IN  COLOURS  :  IN  MUSEUM  OF  BARCELONA 

During  the  Romano-Christian  period  be- 
gan the  decadence  of  the  Spanish  glass-in- 
dustry. The  Christian  tombs  of  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Centuries  contain  only  simple  bottles 
of  greenish  tone,  and  full  of  flaws.  With  the 
invasion  of  the  Visigoths  in  the  Fifth  Century 
the  manufacture  of  glass  declined  more  and 
more.  There  are  scarcely  any  dates  known 
concerning  the  making  of  glass  during  that 
period,  but  by  a  lucky  chance  some  pieces 
were  discovered,  which  may  be  considered 
to  be  of  Visigothic  workmanship  from  the 
similarity  of  their  form  to  contemporary 
pieces  of  Northern  European  origin.  The 
most  important  Visigothic  piece,  a  ritual  dish 
of  blue  glass  in  the  likeness  of  a  fish,  is  in  the 
collection  of  Sehor  Macaya  in  Barcelona. 

As  little  investigated  as  the  Visigothic  is 
the  Hispano-Moresque  period  of  glass-produc- 
tion in  Spain  (Eighth  to  Eleventh  Centuries). 
But  the  high  quality  of  Hispano-Moresque 
ceramic  art  of  this  time  permits  us  to  suppose 
that  the  glass-fabrication,  too,  must  have 
been  very  important.  The  only  indubitable 
pieces  which  have  been  preserved  are  some 
fragments  of  vases  from  the  excavations  of 
Medina  Azahara.  Still  more  obscure  is  the 
history  of  Spanish  glass  during  the  Roman- 
esque period.  Only  from  the  Fourteenth 
Century  have  examples  and  documents  ap- 
peared which  permit  clearer  investigation  of 
the  development  of  Spanish  glass. 

Until  the  Seventeenth  Century,  the  most 
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COLOURED   LI  \SS   FRUIT-DISH,  ENGRAVED  WITH    \  l>I\M<>xn 
CATALONIA.    CIRCA     1600       FROM    Till      MAI   IYA    COLLECTION 


important  province  for  the  Spanish  glass- 
industry  was  Catalonia,  which  till  the  Six- 
teenth Century  had  held  the  leading  position 
in  the  field  of  painting  also.  Glass-furnaces 
must  have  already  existed  in  Catalonia  during 
the  Romanesque  period.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century  the  industry  was 
already  very  important;  for  in  1324  the 
Council  of  Barcelona  prohibited  the  sale  of 
glass  in  the  interior  of  the  town.  In  the 
Fifteenth  Century  there  was  a  guild  of  glass- 
makers  in  Barcelona.  Every  year  this  guild 
held  an  exhibition  in  the  open  street,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  occasions  of 
merry-making  of  that  time.  It  was  probably 
at  this  period  that  the  exportation  of  glass 
from  Catalonia  to  foreign  countries  began; 
for  Jeronimo  Pau,  in  a  letter  of  1491,  men- 
tions the  glass-manufactures  of  Barcelona,  re- 
marking that  they  were  very  highly  esteemed 
at  the  Roman  court.  In  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury the  Catalan  glass-industry  had  its  flower- 
ing-time. Several  writers  ofthe  period  compare 
Catalan  glass  with  the  best  Venetian  work, 
speaking  highly  of  its  transparency  and  the 
elegance  of  its  forms.  This  high  quality  was 
retained  until  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  after  which  the  decadence  of  the 
industry  began.  The  exportation  of  Catalan 


glass  to  all  parts  of  Europe  ceased,  and  the 
fabricants  were  limited  to  the  production 
of  things  of  daily  use  for  the  market  of 
their  own  country. 

In  spite  of  the  many  known  dates  and  the 
documents  which  exist  concerning  the  glass- 
industry  in  Catalonia  from  the  Middle  Ages 
onward,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a 
clear  impression  ofthe  development  of  Cata- 
lan glass.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  in  Barcelona  was  sold 
not  only  glass  of  Catalan  fabrication,  but 
also  pieces  imported  from  all  parts  of  Spain, 
and  that  these  have  been  preserved  together 
with  the  Catalan  glass.  Moreover,  Catalan 
makers  copied  the  forms  and  ornaments  of 
glass  from  those  of  other  provinces.  The  same 
difficulty  exists  in  the  study  of  the  chrono- 
logical development;  for  the  forms,  which 
had  been  used  in  Catalonia  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  continued  to  be  followed  during  the 
succeeding  centuries.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
some  light  has  been 


recently  thrown  up- 
on the  development 
of  the  craft. 

The  beginnings  of 
the  Catalan  glass- 
industry  can  be 
l  raced  back  to  Ara- 
bian, Near  Eastern 
and  Coptic  origins. 
Early  examples  of 
twelfth-  and  thir- 
teenth-century glass 
are  represented  in 
miniatures, frescoes 
and  altar-frontalsof 
those  periods.  Some 
specimens  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century 
have  been  found  in 
excavations,  and 
some  fifteenth-cen- 
tury pieces  also  have 
been  preserved. 
These  prove  that 
the  Catalan  glass  of 
the  time  was  strong- 
ly influenced  by  the 
Venetian.  For  in- 
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i.    CATALAN    BOTTLE    :    XVII  I'M 
CENTURY  :  BARCELONA  MUSI  I'M 
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a.    GREENISH    GLASS    PITCHER    FROM    CADALSO    ]>K     LOS    VIDKIOS,    CASTILE.    ('.      1700     (MACAYA    COLLECTION).    6.    GREENISH    GLASS 
PITCHER  :  CATALONIAN,    XVHTH    CENTURY    (MACAYA).    c.    GLASS  FLOWER-VASE  :   PROBABLY  FROM  CUENCA,  EARLY  XVIITH  CENTURY 


stance, a  glass  found  near  Barcelona,  together 
with  coins  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  shows 
a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  Venetian  models  of  this 
period.  The  extant  docu- 
ments speak  of  enamelled 
glasses  already  in  use  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  but  not 
a  specimen  which  has  been 
preserved  can  be  ascribed 
to  a  date  earlier  than  1500. 
In  the  Sixteenth  Century 
the  highest  point  of  develop- 
ment was  reached.  Besides 
glass  objects  for  daily  use, 
numerous  decorative  little 
pieces  were  made.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  glass  was  extraor- 
dinary ;  many  of  the  pre- 
served pieces  are  of  an  abso- 
lute purity  of  metal.  In  this 
same  century,  also,  engraved 
decoration  came  into  fashion, 
and  the  art  of  enamel  work 
was  widely  employed  in  the 
Catalan  ateliers.  This  Cata- 
lan enamel  work  does  not  de- 
rive from  Venice,  as  was  for 


AN    ENAMELLED    ALMORRAYA     (WINE-VASE) 

merly  believed,  but  had  its        first  half  of  xvhth  century  (cabotj 


origin  in  the  work  of  the  Arabian  enamellers 
of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries. 

A  second  important  centre 
of  Spanish  glass-making  was 
the  province  of  Valencia. 
There  were  glass-furnaces 
in  small  places  like  Busot, 
which  had  existed  since  the 
time  of  the  Arab  invasion 
and  which  remained  active 
until  the  last  century.  Busot 
had  still  at  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  an  an- 
nual output  of  more  than 
80,000  pieces  of  glass  of  al- 
most every  kind.  The  chief 
centre  was  the  town  of  Val- 
encia, where,  especially  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century,glass- 
making  attained  to  its  great- 
est degree  of  perfection. 

Andalusia  was  as  import- 
ant as  Valencia.  During  the 
Sixteenth,  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries  the 
greatest  part  of  its  glass  fab- 
rication was,  in  fact,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  Arabian 
industry.  This  is  proved  by 
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VASE    OF    TRANSPARENT    COLOURLESS    GLASS 
FROM    CUENCA  :    XVIITH   CENTURY   (MACAYA) 


especially  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  was  a 
very  important  source 
of  production  and  be- 
came known  through- 
out the  world.  By  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  however,  the 
high  quality  of  its  pro- 
ductions was  no  longer 
maintained. 

The  history  of  the 
glass  industry  of  the 
Balearic  Islands  is  a 
subject  which  has 
never  been  attempted. 
During  the  long  period 
of  colonisation  it  has 
beeninfluenceddirect- 
ly  by  the  colonizers.  It 
is  almost  certain  that 
glass  furnaces  in  the  Is- 
land of  Iviza  were  in 
use  before  3  B.C.,  and 
that  the  work  was  not 


VASE    OF    TRANSPARENT    COLOURLESS    GLASS 
CASTILIAN    :    OF    XVIITH    CENTURY    (MACAYA) 


the  forms  of  the  glass,  which 
till  the  Eighteenth  Century 
were  determined  by  Arabian 
models.  Most  Andalusian 
glasses  show  a  well-blended 
paste,  but  of  an  intensive 
green  colour,  and  big  walls. 
The  most  productive  region 
was  Granada,  Seville  pos- 
sessing a  commercial  rather 
than  a  productive  impor- 
tance. In  Castile,  the  most 
important  centres  of  manu- 
facture were  the  provinces 
of  Cuenca  and  Toledo:  tin- 
commercial  centre  was,  of 
course,  Madrid.  But  Castile 
suffered  much  from  the  com- 
petition of  Catalan  and 
Venetian  glass,  which  was 
of  much  finer  quality.  It  was 
to  combat  this  competition 
that  the  Government  cre- 
ated the  great  factory  of  La 
Granj a  near  Madrid,  which, 


GLASS   VASE   OF    THE    EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY 
FROM  GRANADA  :  IN  THE  CABOT  COLLECTION 


interrupted  during  the  Ro- 
man and  Arabic  invasions. 
It  is  believed  that  the  work 
continued  even  after  the  con- 
quest of  James  I.  There  are 
documents  which  mention 
the  names  of  Juan  de  Mal- 
lorca,  glassmaker,  141 7,  and 
his  contemporary  Guiller- 
mo,  glass-maker  of  Mallorca. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century  there  was 
established  in  Vich  a  glass- 
maker  named  Guillermo,  but 
these  may  have  been  merely 
vendors  of  glass-ware.  How- 
ever, it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  in  the  Catalonian 
Museums  and  Collections 
have  been  found  in  Majorca, 
in  such  abundance  that  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
they  are  nearly  all  examples 
of  Majorcan  handicraft. 
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LIOTARD 

By    N.    S.    TRIVAS 

not  be  necessary  to  recount  the  incidents  of 
his  extraordinary  biography.  I  will  confine 
myself  here  to  his  relations  with  the  English 
society  people  of  his  time. 

Liotard  had  met  prominent  members  of 
London  Society  long  before  he  came  over  to 
this  country.  In  Florence,  in  1737,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  William  Ponsonby,  after- 
wards second  Earl  of  Bessborough,  and  ac- 
companied him  and  his  friends  to  Constan- 
tinople. During  the  journey  he  made  a  great 
number  of  drawings,  mostly  representing 
young  girls  and  women  of  the  Greek  Isles, 
but  did  not  portray  his  companions.  His  first 
English  portraits  were  painted  at  Constanti- 
nople itself.  One  of  these  shows  Mrs.  Tyrrell, 
the  wife  of  the  English  Consul  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  pastel  (Amsterdam,  Ryksmuseum) 
(No.  i).  Another  pastel,  representing  the 
youthful  Marquess  of  Granby,  signed  and 
dated  Marquis  de  Gramby  (sic)  peint  a  Constan- 
tinople par  Liotard  1740,  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  Belvoir  Castle.  Four 
years  later,  Liotard  painted  Lady  Robinson, 
the  daughter  of  the  English  Ambassador  in 
Vienna.  But  his  most  brilliant  portrait  of  a 
London  celebrity,  executed  outside  of  Eng- 
land, is,  without  doubt,  the  pastel  represent- 
ing Alary  Gunning,  Countess  of  Coventry,  in 
oriental  dress  (Amsterdam,  Ryksmuseum) 
(No.  ii).  This  portrait  made  in  Paris  in  1752, 
was  much  admired  at  the  time,  and  three 
years  later  P.  Clement  mentioned  it  in  his 
gazette  Les  cinq  annees  litter  aires;  'You  tell  me 
nothing  about  this  young  English  Lady,'  he 
wrote  in  1755,  'one  of  the  most  beautiful  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  life;  she  passed  here 
about  two  years  ago;  the  "virtuosissime" 
Liotard  painted  her  and  "tout  Paris"  ad- 
mired this  portrait.'  In  England,  too,  the 
portrait  of  Mary  Gunning  has  been  much 
admired  and  the  picture  as  well  as  the  en- 
graving by  R.  Houston,  has  been  repeatedly 
copied  by  the  hands  of  various  artists. 


No.  I.— PASTEL    PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  TYRRELL   (61    x    47  CM.)  BY 
JEAN-ETIENNE  LIOTARD  :  IN  THE  RYKSMUSEUM,  AMSTERDAM 


ENGLAND  has  at  all  times  been  re- 
nowned for  her  hospitality  to  foreign 
artists,  and  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude 
remains  in  the  multitude  of  splendid  works 
which  they  created  and  left  in  England.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
Jean-Etienne  Liotard,  the  portraitist  in  fash- 
ion in  those  days,  came  twice  to  London  to 
paint  the  flower  of  London  Society.  Readers 
of  The  Connoisseur  will,  of  course,  remember 
the  interesting  article  on  Liotard  by  Lady 
Victoria  Manners  which  appeared  in  this 
magazine.*  The  painter's  adventurous  life 
was  described  therein;  consequently  it  will 

*  Lady  Victoria  Manners,  '  New  Light  on  Liotard,'  The 
Connoisseur,  Vol.  XCI,  p.  294,  May,  1933. 
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In  1 75 1,  David  Garrick  came  to  Paris  and 
sat  for  his  portrait  to  Liotard.  Monsieur  F. 
Fosca,  the  author  of  a  French  book  on  Lio- 
tard, has  kindly  drawn  my  attention  to  Gar- 
rick's  diary,  in  which  the  actor  noted  his 
sittings  in  Liotard's  studio  day  by  day.  For 
instance:  'Thursday  June  13th.  Went  to  see 
Leotard's  Pictures  wch  are  indeed  very  like, 
went  in  the  Evening  to  Ld  Cornbury  ...  etc. 
Fryday  June  14th.  Sat  for  my  picture  .  .  .  etc. 
Saturday  June  15th.  Sat  again  for  ye  Picture, 
&  din'd  with  Leotard  a  very  sensible  unaf- 
fected man,  a  little  vain  as  they  all  are,  .  .  . 
etc'  In  September  1 753,  Liotard  at  last  left 
Paris,  crossed  the  Channel  and  came  for  the 
first  time  to  London.  One  of  the  first  to  order 
his  portrait  from  the  painter  was  Horace 
Walpole,  who  was  already  acquainted  with 
him.  Liotard's  protector,  William  Ponsonby, 
under  the  style  at  that  time  of  Viscount  Dun- 
cannon,  his  father  having  been  created  Earl 
of  Bessborough  in  1739,  opened  to  him  the 
doors  of  London's  most  fashion- 
able houses.  He  painted  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  her  children, 
Edward,  Duke  of  York  (No.  iii), 
in  a  sky-blue  coat  with  diamond 
buttons,  wearing  the  order  of  the 
Garter ;  the  young  Princess  Louise 
Anne  (No.  iv),  a  charming  por- 
trait in  pink  and  white;  her  seven 
other  children,  and  a  posthumous 
portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
These  eleven  pastels  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Royal  House 
of  England  at  Windsor  Castle. 

This  last  commission  advanced 
Liotard's  reputation  and  enabled 
him  to  augment  his  prices.  In 
Paris  he  had  received  16  guineas 
for  a  portrait,  but  he  obtained 
more  in  London.  During  this  first 
English  visit  Liotard  made  the 
two  charming  miniature  portraits 
of  John,  1  st  Earl  Spencer  and  his 
wife  Georgiana  ( Althorp,  Coll.  of 
Earl  Spencer)  (Nos.  vi  and  v) .  The 
portrait  of  the  Countess  is  signed 
and  dated  Liotard  1J54.  She  wears 
a  red  dress  and  a  yellow  bodice 
cut  low  in  front ;  the  background 


is  light-grey.  Her  husband  is  represented 
wearing  a  blue  coat.  These  two  enamels  be- 
long to  the  best  specimen  of  Liotard's  minia- 
ture portraits  of  this  period.  Another  charm- 
ing enamel  portrait,  probably  painted  at 
about  the  same  date,  is  said  to  represent  Lady 
Mary  Montague  in  oriental  dress  (No.  vii). 
But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  traditional 
identification  of  this  portrait  is  right,  and  that 
the  person  represented  is  really  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Wortley  Montague,  born  in  Constanti- 
nople and  married  to  the  3rd  Earl  of  Bute.  In 
any  case,  it  seems  to  be  the  portrait  of  a 
western  lady,  and  not  of  an  oriental  beauty. 
Liotard  repeated  this  portrait  frequently, 
keeping  the  same  posture  of  the  model  and 
changing  only  the  face.  One  of  the  versions 
appeared  at  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  portrait 
miniatures  at  the  Kensington  Museum  1865 
(No.  2127);  another  at  the  sale  of  the  col- 
lection of  H.  Emden,  Hamburg,  191 1 ;  two 
more  examples  are  in  the  collections  of  the 


No.  II.—  MARY,  COUNTESS    OF   COVENTRY    :    PASTEL   ON    VELLUM    (100    X    75  CM.)  IN 
THE  RYKSMUSEUM  AT  AMSTERDAM  :    UPPER  PORTION  OF  BACKGROUND  OMITTED 
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No.  III.— PORTRAIT  OF  EDWARD,  DUKE  OF  YORK 
A  PASTEL  ON  VELLUM,  AT  WINDSOR  :  REPRODUCED 
BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


Hermitage  at  Leningrad, 
and  of  Monsieur  H.  Pan- 
nier, of  Paris;  this  last  is 
said  to  represent  Madame 
Favray,  the  famous 
French  actress. 

The  mode  of  sitting  for 
a  portrait  in  oriental  cos- 
tume being  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  other  members 
of  London  Society  imit- 
ated Mary  Gunning  and 
the  model  of  the  so-called 
'Montague-portrait.'  The 
splendid  personification 
of  Simon  Luttrell  of  Lut- 
trellstown,  later  Earl  of 
Carhampton  (Berne,  Mu- 
see  des  Beaux-Arts)  (No. 
viii)  is  a  striking  pattern 
of  this  kind  of  society-ori- 
entalism, as  is  also  the  pas- 
tel acquired  some  years 
ago  by  the  London  Na- 
tional Gallery.  A  portrait  which  reminds  us  portraits  of  the 
of  Liotard's  nickname  'Painter  of  the  Truth,'  Orange  and  his 
is  the  superb  pastel  of  Catherine,  Countess  1 756  the  painter 
of  Guilford  (Berne,  Au 
Musee  des  Beaux- Arts). 
The  widow  of  the  2nd 
Earl  of  Rockingham,  she 
became,in  1 751,  the  third 
wifeof  Francis  North,  who 
the  following  year  was 
created  1st  Earl  of  Guil- 
ford. 'This  last  marriage, 
and  the  size  of  the  bride, 
caused  much  amusement 
at  the  time,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  the  weather 
being  hot,  she  was  kept 
in  ice  for  three  days  be- 
fore the  wedding'  (Wal- 
pole,  Letters,  II,  257).  A 
portrait  by  Liotard  of  his 
friend  and  protector,  Vis- 
count Duncannon  (Am- 
sterdam, Ryksmuseum),is 
more  curious  than  pleas- 
ing, being  an  imitation  of 
a  cameo.   Perhaps   Lord 


No.  IV.— THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE  ANNE  :  PASTEL  ON 
VELLUM,  AT  WINDSOR  :  REPRODUCED  BY  GRA- 
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Duncannon,  who  was  a 
passionate  collector  of 
antiques,  wished  to  be 
painted  in  this  fashion. 

When  Liotard  left  Eng- 
land after  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful work,  he  was  a  rich 
man.  He  went  to  Holland, 
where  he  painted  Lady 
Athlone,  whose  husband, 
Baron  van  Reede,  bore 
also  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Athlone.  At  the  Dutch 
Court,  Liotardshowed  the 
miniature  version  of  his 
portrait  of  Prince  George, 
which  he  had  executed 
along  with  the  pastels  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  child- 
ren. This  lovely  portrait, 
now  the  property  of  H.  M. 
the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, secured  for  him  a 
commission  to  paint  the 
youthful  Prince  William  of 
sister  Princess  Caroline.  In 
married  Mademoiselle  Far- 
gues,  daughter  of  a  French 
merchant.  He  left  Hol- 
land in  1  757,  and  from 
1758  thenceforth  lived 
with  his  wife  in  Geneva. 
In  1770,  Empress  Maria- 
Theresa  requested  the  ar- 
tist to  go  to  Paris  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  her  daugh- 
ter Marie-Antoinette, 
just  married  to  the  Dau- 
phin, afterwards  Louis 
XVI.  Liotard  accepted, 
and  after  a  stay  of  two 
years  in  Paris,  crossed  the 
Channel  once  more,  de- 
sirous to  meet  his  old 
friends  and  to  repeat  his 
previous  successes. 

But  many  things  had 
changed  in  the  twenty 
years  which  had  elapsed. 
Liotard  himself  had 
changed.  He  wore  no 
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I 


beard  and  his  hair  had 
become  silvery.  Some 
of  his  patrons  and  sit- 
ters were  dead,  among 
them  the  Countess  of 
Coventry,  the  Count- 
ess of  Guilford,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Edward,  Duke  of  York. 
Prince  George  had  be- 
come King  George  III. 
Liotard's  protector 
William  Ponsonby  had 
succeeded  his  father  as 

second  Earl  of  Bessborough.  Liotard  painted 
the  portrait  of  his  son  Frederick,  Viscount 
Duncannon  (1758-1844),  and  of  his  nephew, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Ponsonby,  afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  ForLordBessbor- 
ough  he  made  a  pastel  of  the  frivolous  Prin- 
cess Amelia,  aunt  of  the  King,  who  was  said 
to  be  very  intimate  with  his  Lordship.  'There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  frequented  her  house, 
"The   Stag    House," 
opposite  Down  Street 
in  Piccadilly,  and  ac- 
cepted some  office  in 
her  household,'   says 
Sir  John  Ponsonby  in 
his  book  The  Ponsonby 
Family  (Medici  So- 
ciety, London   1929,) 
and  he  adds : 'Whether 
she  only  entrusted  to 
Lord  Bessborough  as 
her  Lord  Treasurer, 
the  control  of  her 
household,    or    whe- 
ther   the    confidence 
thus  reposed  deepened 
into  a  warmer  feeling, 
there  is  no  historical 
proof,  butsomepeople 
went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  they  were  secretly 
married.'     Princess 
Amelia  was  rather 
deaf  and  short-sight- 
ed. She  seems  to  have 
imbibed  some  ideas  of 

r  1  r  T       J  No.  VII.— A     MINIATURE     PORTRAIT   OF   A    LADY    IN    EASTERN 

tree    love   trom   JLadv         costume,  painted  by  fean-etienne  liotard,  of  geneva 


Yarmouth,  and  to  have 
spurned  the  honour- 
able proposals  made  to 
her  by  more  than  one 
German   Prince.   This 
did  not  prevent  her 
from  listening  to  the  less 
honourable    entreaties 
of  Englishmen,  and  on 
one  occasion,  she  rode 
off  from  the   hunting 
field  with  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  retired 
to  a  private  house  in 
Windsor  Forest,  'where  they  remained  long 
enough  to  afford  ground  for  scandal. 'Liotard's 
pastel  representing  the  Princess  in  profile,  was 
in  1897  at  Bessborough  Castle,  Pilton,  Kil- 
kenny, but  I  am  unable  to  discover  in  what 
collection  this  portrait  is  now  to  be  found. 

Viscount  Mount-Stuart,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  powerful  Prime  Minister  Lord  Bute,  and 
a  leader  of  the  younger  generation  in  London 

Society,  sat  for  his 
portrait  toLiotard.  He 
is  represented  stand- 
ing, his  right  arm  lean- 
ing on  a  chimney;  he 
turns  his  head  to  the 
right,  while  a  mirror 
placed  above  the 
chimney  reflects  his 
profile.  Liotard  tells 
us  that  Lord  Bute  was 
so  pleased  with  this 
portrait  of  his  son,  that 
he  paid  double  the 
amount  asked  for  it  by 
the  painter.  Liotard 
himself  considered 
this  portrait  to  be  one 
of  his  best  works.  He 
mentioned  it  in  his 
book,  Traite  des  regies 
de  la  peinture,  and  pre- 
served the  original 
drawing  which  served 
him  for  making  the 
picture  in  his  own  col- 
lection. This  drawing 
was  inherited  by  the 
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painter's  son,  and  later  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Prof.  Tilanus,  in  Amsterdam.  Two 
years  ago,  the  Geneva  Museum  was  fortunate 
enough  to  acquire  it,  and  it  now  hangs  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  city,  where  the  4th  Earl  and  1st 
Marquess  of  Bute  died,  in  181 4. 

Many  portraits  made  during  Liotard's  sec- 
ond stay  in  London  have  unfortunately  dis- 
appeared. We  know  that  he  painted  Lord 
Cornbury  and  Hyde,  Dr.  Thomson,  General 
Cholmondeley,  Lady  Mulgrave,  Lord  Clan- 
Brassill  and  others.  Of  this  last-named  por- 
trait I  happened  to  find  a  photograph  in  Sir 
Robert  Witt's  Library.  John  Hamilton,  2nd 
Earl  of  Clan-Brassill  is  seen  seated  at  a  table, 
resting  his  chin  on  his  left  hand.  In  May 
1928,  this  portrait  was  sold  at  Sotheby's, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  its  present 
owner.  During  the  three  years  of  Liotard's 
last  stay  in  London,  1 772-1 774,  Liotard  was 
not  only  busy  with  making  portraits.  He 
twice  exhibited  his  works,  portraits  as  well  as 


compositions  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  ar- 
ranged two  auction  sales  of  his  own  works 
and  sold  a  collection  of  Dutch  and  Italian 
pictures.  When  seventy-two  years  of  age,  in 
his  spare  time  he  began  to  write  his  Traite 
des  regies  de  la  peinture,  which  was  published 
seven  years  later  at  Geneva.  Just  before  leav- 
ing London,  the  painter  met  one  of  his  oldest 
English  friends,  Augustus  John  Hervey,  who 
at  that  time  held  a  Lordship  of  the  Admiralty. 
Twenty-four  years  before,  he  had  sat  to  Lio- 
tard in  Paris,  where  he  tried  to  forget  his 
romantic  marriage  to  Miss  Chudleigh.  Pro- 
bably no  sitter  was  ever  so  punctual  at  Lio- 
tard's studio,  it  being  his  place  of  rendez-vous 
with  Madame  Caze,  his  mistress.*  Liotard, 
who  was  always  a  clever  business  man,  pro- 
fited as  much  as  possible  by  this  situation, 
and  made  many  more  miniatures  of  Hervey 
and  Madame  Caze,  than  would  probably 
have  been  ordered  otherwise.  In  1774  Her- 
vey wished  to  have  his  portrait  done  by  Lio- 
tard in  pastel,  but  as  he  left  London  after  a 
few  sittings,  the  picture  remained  unfinished. 
Liotard  also  left  England  at  the  end  of  that 
year.  The  next  winter,  A.  J.  Hervey,  who  in 
the  meantime  had  succeeded  his  brother  as 
Earl  of  Bristol,  was  staying  at  Nice.  Thence 
he  wrote  to  Liotard,  through  a  certain  Mon- 
sieur Vial,  inviting  the  painter  to  come  to 
London,  or  to  Nice,  and  offering  to  pay 
whatever  sum  he  might  need  for  his  journey 
and  for  his  provision  until  the  pastel  should 
be  completed.  Liotard  accepted  the  offer  and 
left  Geneva  for  Nice  in  the  beginning  of  1 776, 
being  then  seventy-three  years  of  age.  In 
Nice  he  must  have  painted  Lord  Bristol,  and 
probably  other  English  people  of  Lord  Bris- 
tol's circle.  None  of  these  portraits,  however, 
can  be  traced.  This  stay  at  Nice  has  been 
overlooked  by  all  the  artist's  biographers.  It 
was,  indeed,  probably  the  last  occasion  on 
which  Liotard  painted  any  member  of  Lon- 
don Society.  Already  a  new  generation  had 
grown  up.  New  ideas  on  art  and  beauty  had 
been  adopted :  Liotard  was  regarded  as  'old- 
fashioned.'  A  hundred  years  later,  distance 
of  time  permitted  men  to  see  clearly  in  him 
a  painter  of  uncommon  genius. 

*  Lady  V.  Manners  has  published  some  notes  concerning 
these  sittings  out  of  J.  A.  Hervey's  diary  (op.  cit.) 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


COMPLETE  VIEW  OF  DEGAS 

IN  the  Degas  exhibition  at  the  Pennsylvania  Mus- 
eum of  Art  (November  7th  to  December  7th) 
an  attempt  was  made  to  present  the  painter's 
work  in  its  entirety.  All  the  available,  best  known 
works,  whether  they  had  been  seen  frequently  in  re- 
cent years  or  not,  had  been  secured  and  as  many  as 
possible  of  little  known  or  entirely  unfamiliar  subjects. 
The  result  was  so  successful  that  the  exhibition  has 
established  itself  as  the  definitive  showing  of  this 
artist's  work  in  America.  Degas  is  richly  represented 
in  American  collections,  but  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  include  so  many  distinguished  examples 
without  receiving  generous  contributions  from  foreign 
sources.  French  private  collections  drawn  upon  were 
those  of  Ernest  Rouart,  Denys  Cochin,  Dr.  Georges 
Viau  and  Marcel  Guerin.  The  last-named,  as  author 
of  Dix-Neuf  Portraits  de  Degas  par  Lui-meme,  was  appro- 
priately represented  by  one  of  those  early  self-por- 
traits of  which  a  number  exist  from  the  period  be- 
tween the  painter's  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  year. 
From  the  museum  at  Pau  dime  Le  Bureau  de  Colon,  one 
of  the  artist's  most  realistic  paintings  and  one  which  has 
personal  interest  for  us  since  it  is  an  American  subject, 
having  been  executed  in  1873  on  a  visit  to  his  mother's 
relatives  in  New  Orleans.  The  Louvre,  which  has  so 
freely  granted  requests  for  loans  to  ex- 
hibitions in  this  country,  sent  no  less 
than  eight  examples,  among  which 
were  studies  for  Semiramis  and  other 
subjects  of  the  early,  classic  period  of 
the  sixties.  Degas'  art  appears  from  the 
first  as  a  mature  art,  having  nothing 
of  the  uncouth  character  of  youth,  and 
these  early  works  are  essential  to  a  re- 
trospective view.  It  was  of  value,  also, 
to  see  the  Jephthd's  Daughter  of  the 
Smith  College  Museum,  and  the  Made- 
moiselle Fiocre  dans  le  Ballet  'La  Source' 
(1861)  belonging  to  the  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum, and  especially  the  very  early 
La  Mendiante  Romaine,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Chester  Beatty  in  London,  a  painting 
of  the  Italian  period  beginning  in  1856. 
This  journey  to  Italy  was  in  a  sense  a 
double  pilgrimage,  since  he  went  both 
to  present  himself  to  his  father's  family 
in  Naples,  where  they  had  been  estab- 
lished  since   the   French    Revolution, 


and  to  prolong  his  studies  of  those  Old  Masters  whom 
he  followed  so  long  and  so  devoutly. 

After  his  return  to  Paris,  about  i860,  one  of  the 
first  indications  of  a  new  interest  with  subjects  drawn 
from  the  world  about  him  is  his  selection  of  scenes 
from  the  race-course.  Jockeys  and  race-horses  appear 
among  his  paintings  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
remain  a  record  of  a  progressive  step  toward  a  freer 
style.  The  exhibition  contained  a  group  of  these 
works,  both  paintings  and  drawings — Le  Faux  Depart, 
belonging  to  John  Hay  Whitney;  Jockeys,  from  Mrs. 
Murray  Danforth;  a  piece  with  a  similar  title  from 
the  museum's  own  collection;  Aux  Courses,  le  Depart, 
from  the  Fogg  Museum;  and  that  striking,  as  well  as 
historic,  picture,  the  Boston  Museum's  La  Voiture  aux 
Courses,  which  represented  Degas  at  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Impressionists  in  1874. 

One  of  the  little  known  subjects  which  were  among 
the  'finds'  of  the  exhibition  was  a  pastel,  L'Attente,  of 
about  1882,  coming  from  the  collection  of  Horace 
Havemeyer.  It  has  the  full  richness  of  his  handling  of 
this  medium,  to  which  he  turned  more  often  in  his 
mature  work,  and  reveals  his  long  familiarity  with  the 
theatre.  In  1872  he  began  to  frequent  the  opera  in  the 
rue  le  Peletier  in  search  of  material  for  his  facile 
pencil,  and  from  that  time  the  theatrical  world  was 
his  chief  preoccupation.  Other  instances  of  this  were 
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seen  in  the  contributions  from  the  museums  of  St. 
Louis  and  Toledo,  in  drawings  from  the  collections  of 
John  Nicholas  Brown  and  Paul  J.  Sachs,  in  a  dressing- 
room  scene  belonging  to  H.  B.  Freylinghuysen,  and  in 
Un  Coin  de  la  Scene  pendant  le  Ballet,  lent  by  Frank  H. 
Ginn.  That  co-ordination  of  eye  and  hand  which 
enabled  him  to  set  down  the  aspect  of  a  scene  to  per- 
fection, and  his  sympathetic  response  to  its  mood  is 
seen  in  Le  Baisser  de  Rideau  from  the  collection  of 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Junior. 

Degas,  as  portrait  painter,  has  emerged  somewhat 
slowly,  for  it  was  not  until  a  decade  after  his  death 
that  the  great  number  of  his  family  portraits  came 
before  the  public  after  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  his 
brother,  Rene.  Degas  was  never  a  professional  por- 
trait painter,  but  he  continually  painted  portraits  of 
his  family  and  his  friends.  Of  Manet  and  Mary  Cassatt 
he  made  almost  countless  studies,  also  of  the  French 
critic  Duranty  and  the  Italian  engraver,  Martelli. 
Care  was  taken  to  select  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
preparatory  studies  for  the  finished  portraits  shown; 
thus,  the  Boston  Museum  sent  the  pencil  drawing  of 
the  head  of  Duke  Edmond  Morbilli  with  the  hand- 
some portrait  of  this  Neapolitan  nobleman  and  his 


wife,  who  was  the  artist's  sister,  Therese.  The  Sachs 
collection  supplied  a  drawing  of  Madame  Hertel, 
made  for  the  Havemeyer  La  Dame  aux  Chrysanthemes 
from  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  also  a  study  of 
Martelli  to  accompany  the  famous  portrait  formerly 
in  the  Workman  collection,  contributed  by  Jaques 
Seligmann.  Other  portraits  included  the  younger 
brother,  Achille,  from  the  Chester  Dale  collection, 
Auguste  de  Gas  (the  father  of  the  painter)  listening  to 
Pagans  singing  and  accompanying  himself  on  the 
guitar,  lent  by  John  T.  Spaulding;  also  the  Uncle  and 
Niece  from  the  Coburn  collection  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute  which  represents  Henri  de  Gas  and  his 
niece,  Lucie.  The  impression  suggested  by  these  works 
is  that  the  final  evaluation  of  Degas  will  place  him 
still  higher  in  the  great  tradition  of  French  portrait 
painting  and  lift  this  category  of  his  work  above  every 
other  expression  of  his  art. 


IN   RECOGNITION   OF  THOMAS   MORAN 

THE  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Moran  will 
be  commemorated  in  January  by  an  exhibition 
at  the  Newhouse  Galleries.  Moran  was  active  in  the 
full  tide  of  the  development  of  the  American  land- 
scape school,  deriving  to  some  extent  from  the  Hudson 
River  men,  but  with  the  broader  outlook  gained  by 
European  training.  On  his  return  from  Europe  in 
1870,  he  experienced  the  stimulus  which  the  opening 
up  of  the  West  with  its  great  mountains,  canons  and 
rivers  offered  to  painters.  His  record  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone  are  to  be  found  in 
every  representative  collection  of  American  painting. 
Among  the  loans  secured  for  the  present  exhibition 
is  a  group  of  water-colours,  from  collections  now  in 
the  Southwest,  which  came  to  this  country  a  few  years 
ago  from  the  Blackmore  family  in  England,  for  whom 
they  were  originally  painted.  William  Blackmore  of 
Salisbury,  who  commissioned  this  series  of  sixteen 
water-colours,  was  a  solicitor  whose  avocation  was 
geology  and  ethnology.  His  collection  of  aboriginal 
remains  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Blackmore  Mu- 
seum. In  1 87 1  he  and  his  wife  came  to  America  to 
accompany  the  expedition  to  the  Yellowstone  region, 
which  was  led  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories.  He  shared 
with  Dr.  Hayden  a  deep  interest  in  the  ethnology  of 
the  American  Indian.  The  explorations  were  con- 
ducted in  a  region  the  aspect  of  which  preserves  the 
landscape  familiar  to  primitive  man.  Rich  as  it  was  in 
experience  for  the  English  traveller,  the  expedition 
was  saddened  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  Her  remains 
were  given  temporary  burial  at  the  foot  of  a  then 
unnamed  peak,  now  known  as  Mount  Blackmore. 
It   may   have   been   because   of  this  close,   personal 
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association  that  Mr.  Blackmore  wished  to  possess  the 
pictorial  records  of  a  country  they  had  seen  together. 
However  that  may  be,  Moran,  who  was  also  a  member 
of  the  expedition,  was  asked  to  paint  a  series  of 
sketches,  and  these,  when  finished  late  in  1872,  were 
exhibited  privately  at  Goupil's  in  New  York  before 
being  sent  to  England. 

The  Tower  Falls,  illustrated  here,  is  from  this  series, 
which  also  includes  two  views  of  the  Yellowstone 
Range,  one  near  Fort  Ellis,  the  other  near  the  Crow 
'Mission';  the  hot  springs  of  Gardiner's  River,  two  of 
the  geysers  in  Fire  Hole  Basin ;  the  Yellowstone  Lake, 
showing  the  exit  of  the  Yellowstone  River;  the  canon 
walls  cut  by  the  river;  and  impressions  of  the  water- 
falls of  that  region.  Moran's  water  colours  are  vigor- 
ous and  assured  in  draughtsmanship,  pure  in  colour. 
In  this  exhibition  Moran's  abilities  receive  fresh  re- 
cognition. Too  detailed  and  precise  for  a  generation 
swayed  by  Monet,  he  is  now  admired  for  that  same 
particularization  which  was  lately  considered  over- 
elaborate.  In  his  water-colours,  the  old  and  the  new 
taste  will  find  a  common  ground,  for  in  these  he 
preserves  a  simplicity  of  effect  that  accords  with  the 
grandeur  of  his  subject.  They  are  the  first  of  his 
personal  impressions  of  the  Yellowstone,  although  he 
had  already  made  illustrations  for  Scribner's,  based  on 
sketches  by  N.  P.  Langford,  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
burn Expedition  of  1870.  They  appeared  in  May  and 
June,  1 87 1,  accompanied  by  Langford's  articles  on 
The  \  Vonder  of  the  Yellowstone. 


EXHIBITION   OF   'MASTER   BRONZES' 

THE  exhibition  of  'Master  Bronzes'  which  will  be 
held  in  February  at  the  Albright  Gallery  in 
Buffalo  will  present  a  comprehensive  history  of  bronze 
figurines  beginning  from  about  3000  B.C.  About  two 
hundred  examples  have  been  chosen,  falling  into  nine 
categories:  Far  Eastern,  Near  Eastern,  Indian  and 
farther  Indian,  Egyptian,  Classical,  Mediaeval,  Re- 
naissance, and  Modern,  with  a  special  category  de- 
voted to  African  and  South  American  works,  of  the 
Benin  Kingdom  and  the  Pre-Inca  period. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  and  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  will  send  a  number  of 
examples.  From  the  Oriental  Institute  in  Chicago 
comes  the  oldest  figure  in  the  exhibition,  a  four- 
headed  Sumerian  god  with  one  foot  placed  upon  a 
ram  {circa  3000-2250  B.C.).  This  figure  is  in  copper 
and  comes  from  Khafaje  near  Bagdad.  The  list  of 
private  lenders  includes  George  Blumenthal,  Joseph 
Widener,  Robert  Lehman,  Arthur  Upham  Pope, 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Goodhart, 
Jules  Bache,  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  Hon.  Robert  Woods 
Bliss,  E.  M.  Warburg,  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
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Max    Epstein,   and   a   number   of  other   collectors. 

The  finely  inlaid  Egyptian  bronze  statuette  of  the 
god  Amon,  which  appears  here,  will  be  sent  by  the 
gallery  of  Paul  Drey.  On  its  base  are  the  remains  of 
an  inscription  stating  that  it  has  been  presented  by 
the  High  Priest  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  God.  It  is  an 
example  of  casting  by  the  lost  wax  process,  and  is 
pointed  up  with  the  chisel.  A  necklace  inlaid  in  gold 
is  formed  by  four  circlets,  and  the  inlay  of  the  eye- 
brow, pupil  and  iris  is  done  with  the  utmost  precision. 
In  the  headdress,  the  two  distinctive  plumes,  which 
indicate  the  God's  supremacy  in  the  air,  are  inlaid 
with  malachite,  lapis  lazuli  and  carnelian. 

When  a  reproduction  of  this  bronze  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Wilhelm  Spiegelberg  {Pantheon,  August, 
1930)  he  suggested  the  Twentieth  to  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Dynasty  as  its  date,  but  this  author  has  since 
concluded  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty.  This  dynasty  covers  the  brilliant  epoch, 
about  1500  B.C.,  with 
which  the  names  of  the 
great  Queen  Hatshep- 
sut,  of  Thutmose  and 
Amenhotep  are  associ- 
ated. During  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Empire, 
when  Thebes  was  at  the 
height  of  its  culture,  the 
temples  atKarnakwere 
resplendent.  Here  were 
the  fanes  dedicated  to 
the  Theban  trinity,  the 
god  Amon  with  his  con- 
sort Mut  and  their  son 
Khonsu.  It  was  typical 
of  the  Eighteenth  Dyn- 
asty that  the  minor  arts, 
such  as  metal  work, 
were  carried  to  the  same 
perfection  that  one  finds 
in  the  more  monument- 
al forms.  Amon  the 
'  Hidden  One  '  the  lo- 
cal i^od  of  Thebes,  rose 
swiftly  at  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos,  to  the  po- 
sition of  National  God 
of  Egypt,  usurping  the 
attributes  of  all  others. 
The  name  of  Ra  was 
later  added  to  his  own, 
uniting  them  as  Amon- 
Ra,  King  of  the  Gods. 
The  exhibition 
should  command  wide 
attention. 
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BRONZE  STATUETTE  OF  AMON 
EIGHTEENTH  DYNASTY  :  FOR 
ALBRIGHT    EXHIBITION  (DREY) 
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A  BODHISATTVA  FROM  KANSU 


A   STAFFORDSHIRE   PUNCH   BOWL 


THE  standing  figure  of  a  Bodhisattva,  illustrated 
here,  was  shown  in  the  exhibition  of  Chinese  art 
arranged  by  C.  T.  Loo  for  the  opening  of  his  new 
galleries  in  November.  The  image  is  of  unfired  clay, 
1 30  centimetres  in  height,  and  is  covered  with  gesso  and 
paint,  much  of  the  original  polychromy  of  vermilion, 
green  and  black  still  remaining.  Both  me- 
dium and  style  ally  it  with  the  clay  sculp- 
tures of  Tun-huang  in  Kansu  province 
on  the  western  border  of  China.  This 
very  beautiful  figure  has  a  relationship 
with  the  Bodhisattva  kneeling  on  a  lotus 
pedestal  at  the  Fogg  Museum,  which 
was  brought  to  this  country  a  number 
of  years  ago  by  Langdon  Warner.  The 
character  of  graciousness  and  gentleness, 
without  the  over-emphasized  sweetness 
of  later  sculptures,  is  a  point  to  be  ap- 
preciated in  both.  There  is  in  our  figure 
a  kindly  benignity,  an  almost  repressed 
geniality,  which  has  not  a  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  Wei  tomb  figures,  if  a 
comparison  may  be  made  between  those 
informal  subjects  and  this  hieratic  figure. 
The  modelling  is  of  the  greatest  refine- 
ment, not  only  in  the  face  and  figure 
but  in  the  rich  details  of  costume.  Be- 
cause the  hands  are  missing,  and  there 
is  no  distinctive  attribute,  it  cannot  be 
said  which  Bodhisattva  is  represented. 
The  period  of  this  figure  is  probably 
that  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty. 

The  cave-temples  near  Tun-huang 
are  cut  in  the  cliffs  above  a  former  river- 
bed. The  first  temples  were  begun  in  the 
Fourth  Century  a.d.,  the  latest  are  of 
about  the  Twelfth  Century.  By  the  end 
of  the  T'ang  period  there  were  more 
than  a  thousand  caves,  decorated  not 
only  with  sculptures  and  reliefs  of  clay, 
but  also  with  the  painted  frescoes  which 
cause  Tun-huang  to  be  studied  even 
more  for  its  pictorial  than  its  sculptural 
art.  The  region  from  which  our  Bod- 
hisattva comes  was  important  in  regard 
to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  China.  It  was 
at  the  junction  of  the  great  travel  routes  that  lay  to 
the  south  of  the  Gobi  Desert,  leading  to  India,  Persia 
and  the  Near  East.  It  was  the  gateway  for  merchan- 
dise and  for  the  less  tangible  interchange  of  ideas,  and 
religions.  A  territory  dominated  largely  by  the  Turki, 
it  came  under  Chinese  control  in  the  First  Century 
B.C. ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  T'ang  Dynasty  that  it 
was  fully  under  Chinese  influence. 
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A  LTHOUGH  there  is  no  mark  on  the  great  agri- 
_Z"\  cultural  punch  bowl,  recently  shown  by  W.  F. 
Cooper,  which  would  identify  it  with  any  particular 
kind  of  pottery,  the  style  of  its  modelling,  its  raised 
floral  ornament,  as  well  as  the  fine  quality  of  the 
unglazed  body,  suggests  the  name  of  Turner.  Accord- 
ing to  Simeon  Shaw's  History  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire Potteries,  the  factory  at  Lane 
End  to  which  William  and  John  Turner 
succeeded  their  father  in  1 780,  produced 
fine  wares,  among  which  was  a  jasper 
'second  to  none  but  Mr.  Wedgwood's.' 
The  quality  of  their  products  was  greatly 
aided  by  the  discovery  of  deposits  of  fine 
clays  at  Green  Dock.  In  1800  they  took 
out  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain, but  by  1803  their  works  were 
closed,  ruined,  according  to  Shaw,  by 
the  havoc  wrought  on  export  trade  by 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  punch  bowl  and  cover,  with  the 
original  tray,  combines  many  decorative 
details  characteristic  of  Turner's  pieces. 
The  paste  is  a  light  grey  of  fine  texture, 
while  the  sculptural  ornament  in  the 
heads  of  the  horse,  bull,  cow  and  dog, 
with  farm  implements  in  medallions 
between,  are  of  a  whitish  paste.  The  re- 
clining calf  on  the  cover  is  glazed. 
Around  the  cover  is  a  wreath  of  wheat 
and  barley  in  silver  lustre,  and  this 
lustre  is  also  used  on  the  grape  leaves  on 
the  body  of  the  bowl.  The  bunches  of 
grapes  are  of  a  deep  brown  tone.  The 
wide  floral  wreath  in  high  relief,  which 
encircles  the  tray,  is  executed  with  style 
and  precision  and  is  characteristic  of 
the  best  of  the  Turner  output.  If  the 
attribution  to  this  pottery  can  be  main- 
tained, it  would  be  reasonable  to  assign 
such  an  important  piece  to  the  hand 
of  the  principal  modeller  at  the  Turner 
factory,  James  Luckock. 


A  :  OK  CLAY 
T'ANG  PERIOD 
BY    C.     T.    LOO 


WINE   COOLERS    FROM    TSARSKOJE-SELO 

THE  wine  coolers,  here  illustrated,  are  from  a  set  of 
nine  from  the  Alexander  Palace  at  Tsarskoje-Selo, 
and  were  made  in  1766  by  Zacharias  Deichmann,  an 
Austrian  working  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Society  of  Foreign  Silversmiths.  The  per- 
iod is  the  reign  of  Catherine  II,  who  excelled  her  pre- 
decessors in  her  liberal  patronage  of  foreign  craftsmen. 
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Of  the  original  nine,  seven  of  these  coolers  have 
been  in  this  country  at  the  gallery  of  Old  Russia  in 
Boston,  and  of  these,  two  have  entered  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  museum  in  that  city.  The  set  is 
listed  in  Baron  A.  de  Foelkersam's  Inventaire  de  Var- 
genterie  conservee  dans  le  garde-meubles  des  palais  imperiaux, 
vol.  II,  page  36,  ct.  44.  The  marks  include  the  ma- 
ker's initials,  the  mark  of  the  comptroller,  the  kedge 
and  anchor  on  a  shield  for  the  St.  Petersburg  guild, 
the  date  1766,  and  the  number  79,  standing  for  the 
grade  of  silver.  There  are  also  the  initials  for  Tsar- 
skoje-Selo  and  the  weight,  with  the  numbers  753  and 
754  under  which  they  are  recorded  by  Foelkersam. 

Deichmann  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  band 
of  foreign  silversmiths,  French,  English,  German  and 
Scandinavian,  by  many  of  whom  pieces  are  still 
extant.  Himself  an  Austrian  of  this  period,  Deich- 
mann shows  a  strong  French  influence  in  his  work, 
further  expressing  itself  in  many  of  his  decorative 
works  produced  for  the  Russian  court. 


SCIENTIFIC    PRESERVATION 
OF       WORKS      OF     ART 
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AGRICULTURAL  PUNCH   BOWL,  PROBABLY  FROM  THE  TURNERS' 
STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTERY,  LANE  END  :  SHOWN  BY  W.  F,  COOPER 


A  THOROUGHLY  modern  application  of  scien- 
tific methods  in  safeguarding  works  of  art  made 
its  appearance  when  the  Frick  collection  was  opened 
last  year,  this  museum  being  the  first  to  apply  a  sys- 
tem of  air  conditioning  to  that  purpose.  It  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  despair  to  American  collectors  that 
climatic  and  other  conditions  here  should  have  so 
harmful  an  effect  on  antique  furniture  which  had 
successfully  withstood  the  ravages  of  centuries  in 
Europe.  Another  difficulty,  not  peculiar  to  America, 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  great 
collections,  public  and  private,  are  in  large  cities 
where  the  use  of  coal  and  oil  as  fuel  so  quickly  pro- 
duces a  coating  of  soot  on  the  outsides  of  buildings 
and  eventually  affects  everything  within.  Moreover, 
the  great  collections  are  more  exposed  to  this  danger 
to-day  than  in  the  past,  for  the  concentration  of 
population  in  large  cities  has  increased  markedly  in 
recent  years. 

Some  notes  have  come  to  us  from  a  technical  ad- 
viser on  the  subject  of  preservation  of  works  of  art  by 
means  of  controlling  the  atmospheric  conditions 
around  them.  Since  the  subject  is  one  of  general 
interest,  museum  collections  being  matters  of  public 
concern,  an  extract  from  these  notes  may  serve  to 
indicate  to  our  readers  those  agents  which  are  the 
most  destructive  and  what  steps  may  be  taken  to 
nullify  their  effects.  The  materials  which  must  be 
most  carefully  guarded  are  paper,  textiles,  leather, 
paint,  wood,  adhesives  and  some  metals.  The  main 
destructive  elements   (in  addition  to  light)   are  un- 


favourable temperature,  humidity  and  air-borne  im- 
purities. In  winter,  the  low  humidity  causes  paper  and 
parchment,  textiles  and  paint,  to  become  brittle. 
During  summer,  when  high  humidity  prevails,  the 
growth  of  molds,  fungus  and  mildew  is  stimulated. 
In  extreme  cases  actual  condensation  of  moisture 
may  lead  to  accelerated  corrosion  of  metals.  Im- 
purities in  the  air  are  of  three  classes,  abrasive  dust, 
which  is  relatively  unimportant,  except  for  books; 
greasy  particles  of  soot  from  the  burning  of  coal  and 
oil;  and,  most  destructive  of  all,  the  sulphur  dioxide, 
sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  diffused  in  the 
air  around  large  cities.  Sulphur  dioxide  has  been 
found  to  the  extent  of  o#2  to  3  parts  per  million  parts 
of  air.  Sulphuric  acid  has  been  deposited  at  an  annual 
rate  varying  from  eleven  to  one  hundred  and  ninety 


TWO    WINE    COOLERS     MADE    BY    ZACHARIAS    DEICHMANN,     1766 
FROM    PALACE    OF    TSARS  KOJE-SELO    :   SHOWN    BY    OLD    RUSSIA 
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tons  per  square  mile.  For  the  combating  of  these 
agents,  sulphur  dioxide,  the  hydrogen-ion  content  of 
which  is  reduced  by  means  of  water  treatment,  can  be 
removed  by  a  spray  of  water.  Greasy  particles,  un- 
affected by  this  spray,  are  caught  in  a  dry  filter,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties.  In  winter  the  mois- 
ture content  of  the  air  must  be  increased;  in  a  building 
heated  from  70  to  75  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  relative 
humidity  should  not  fall  below  40  per  cent.  In 
summer  the  moisture  content  is  reduced,  so  that  at  an 
internal  temperature  of  80  to  85  degrees  in  the  same 
scale,  the  relative  humidity  is  maintained  at  from 
45  to  50  per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  museums  to  prevent  decay  caused  by 
very  unobtrusive  but  eventually  destructive  atmo- 
spheric conditions.  In  1930,  at  an  international  con- 
ference in  Rome,  held  with  the  object  of  studying 
scientific  methods  'for  the  examination  and  preserva- 
tion' of  works  of  art,  this  subject  was  raised  but  was 
not  given  sufficient  prominence.  The  problems  of 
attribution  which  may  be  solved  by  X-ray  and  other 
technical  means  is  certainly  absorbing  to  the  student, 
but  the  preservation  of  art  treasures,  for  which  science 
has  already  the  means,  demands  greater  attention. 


FRENCH   EXHIBITION   IN   MONTREAL 

\N  exhibition  of  modern  French  paintings  was  held 
XJLnot  long  ago  at  Montreal  by  W.  Scott  &  Sons, 
in  collaboration  with  Reid  &  Lefevre  of  London,  in 
which  La  Table  Garrtie  by  Derain  was  one  of  the  most 
important  items.  Pictures  by  Bonnard,  Dufresne, 
Braque,  Matisse,  Picasso,  Utrillo  and  Vuillard  were 


LA     TABLE    GARNI E    :    A    PAINTING   OF    STILL-LIFE    BY   ANDRE 
EXHIBITION    OF    FRENCH    ART    IN   THE    GALLERY   OF    W.    SCOTT 


also  shown.  Derain's  above-mentioned  still-life  was 
painted  in  1921,  and  was  for  a  time  in  the  State 
Museum  at  Vienna  and  later  in  the  well-known 
collection  of  French  masters  belonging  to  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Workman  of  London.  It  was  chosen  to  represent 
Derain  in  exhibitions  at  Dusseldorf,  New  York,  Paris, 
London  and  Amsterdam  in  the  past  decade.  It  is  a 
representative  picture,  showing  the  personal  style  of 
the  artist  and  his  relation  to  the  French  tradition.  It 
is  sensuous,  and  in  its  treatment  of  prosaic  and  fami- 
liar objects  it  approaches  the  abstract  only  indirectly, 
perhaps  slyly,  by  its  carefully  justified  relationships. 
The  lighting,  which  plays  an  important  part,  is 
reasonable  but  purely  arbitrary,  in  fact  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  modern  picture  which  asserts  its 
independence  so  diplomatically  in  relation  to  aca- 
demic tradition.  Another  painting  by  Derain,  Tete  de 
Jeune  Fille,  was  acquired  from  the  exhibition  for  a 
private  collection  in  Canada. 


FAMOUS    RENAISSANCE   BUST 

BOTH  the  identity  of  the  ecclesiastic  represented 
and  the  authorship  of  the  famous  coloured  terra- 
cotta bust  recently  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  have  been  the  subject  of  argument.  It 
is  traditionally  said  to  portray  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  was  executed  in  1535.  This  has,  how- 
ever, been  contested,  notably  by  C.  R.  Beard  (The  Con- 
noisseur, vol.  LXXXIV).  The  bust,  with  two  com- 
panions— those  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII  of  Eng- 
land (though  the  identity  of  the  latter  subject  has  also 
been  disputed)  was  long  at  Hatfield  Priory,  Essex,  and 
was  bought  by  Arthur  Wilson-Filmer  of  Leeds  Castle 
in  1927.  The  Henry  VII  is  now 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum; the  Henry  VIII  is  in  an 
American  collection.  The  tra- 
ditional attribution  of  the  busts 
to  Pietro  Torregiano  has  been 
supported  by  Sir  Cecil  Har- 
court-Smith  ;  Alfred  Higgins 
and  C.  R.  Beard  give  them  to 
Giovanni  da  Maiano. Whoever 
may  be  their  author,  the  busts 
are  notable  Italian  works  of 
the  Early  Sixteenth  Century 
executed  in  England,  and  the 
New  York  acquisition  is  un- 
doubtedly 'one  of  the  outstand- 
ing exhibits  in  the  Museum's 
collection  of  Renaissance  Sculp- 
ture.' If,  as  now  claimed,  the 
busts  date  prior  to  15 10,  Tor- 
regiano is  the  likely  sculptor. 


I  IE  RAIN, 

AND    SONS    AT    MONTREAL 
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INAUGURATING   A   NEW    ERA 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


HAIL   AND   FAREWELL! 

THE  fateful  week  which  opened  with  the  burning 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  saw  a  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  our  country  that  threatened  to  shake 
the  Constitution  to  its  foundations,  filling  every  loyal 
subject  of  the  Crown  with  consternation,  closed  a 
chapter  in  our  history  with  startling  abruptness.  A 
King-Emperor  as  yet  uncrowned,  endeared  to  all  by  a 
thousand  self-effacing  and  noble  deeds,  has  voluntarily 
renounced  his  throne  and  a  new  monarch  reigns  in  his 
stead.  Trained  to  kingship  in  a  higher  degree  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  none  ever  started  on  his  career 
more  full  of  promise,  nor  with  brighter  hopes,  stayed 
with  universal  affection,  than  Edward  VIII.  Heavy, 
almost  beyond  endurance,  must  have  been  the  strain 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  inexorable  decree  of  Fate 
and  from  those  who  have  not  undergone  an  equal  con- 
flict no  word  of  blame  should  be  heard.  Never  wanting 
in  courage,  in  sacrifice  nor  enterprise,  the  future  King 
Edward  was  hardly  out  of  his  boyhood  when  as  a 
soldier  on  active  service  in  the  greatest  of  all  wars  he 
began  to  shoulder  the  burdens  of  his  great  destiny,  and 
never  will  an  Imperial  people  forget  what  they  owe 
him.  In  his  recent  trial  their  sympathy  was  heartfelt 
and  profound.  The  crisis  is  happily  past,  and  however 
much  we  may  deplore  our  loss,  it  is  felt  by  all  classes, 
and  considering  all  circumstances,  that  in  making  his 
tremendous  sacrifice  our  late  King  has  acted  for  the 
best.  We  do  not  look  upon  the  past  with  vain  regrets, 
but  with  confidence  and  without  fear  towards  our 
future.  There  is  an  irrepressible  temper  in  the  English 
people,  a  steadfastness  in  time  of  trouble,  a  resiliency 
that  has  never  deserted  them  even  in  their  darkest 
hours,  and  no  brighter  example  of  this  fortitude  has 
been  shown  than  by  our  revered  Queen-Mother 
Mary,  the  most  sorely  tried  of  all. 

To  our  departed  King,  respectful  and  affectionate 
wishes  for  his  welfare  and  happiness,  and  gratitude  for 
all  that  he  has  accomplished.  To  our  new  King,  George 
VI,  Hail !  The  throne  stands  secure  and  remains  the 
symbol  of  our  Imperial  unity.   Long  live  the  Kin<;! 


THE    CRYSTAL    PALACE    HOLOCAUST 

IN  this  year  of  grace  1937  we  commemorate  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Throne  of  England.  The  Crystal 
Palace,  memorial  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  185 1, 


symbolizing  one  of  the  crowning  acts  of  her  long  reign 
is  no  more,  nor  will  any  proud  Resurgam  be  written 
over  its  ruins.  It  has  gone,  irrevocably,  and  with  it,  as 
with  the  old  Alhambra  in  Leicester  Square,  some- 
thing that  can  never  come  back.  Memories  alone  re- 
main, and  alas!  even  these  will  soon  be  dispelled.  For 
these  were  the  playgrounds  of  a  generation  that  is  pass- 
ing, too.  It  was  therefore  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cis R.  Yerbury  to  have  placed  on  view  at  the  Building 
Centre,  158  New  Bond  Street,  a  set  of  those  nearly  forgot- 
ten coloured  lithographs  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  drawn 
on  the  spot  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851  by  Joseph  Nash  and 
placed  on  the  stone  by  the  brothers  Dickinson.  These 
he  has  supplemented  by  some  admirable  photographs 
of  details  of  the  vast  structure  taken  by  himself. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  Nash's  litho- 
graphs is  the  idea  they  give  of  the  actual  design  and 
quality  of  the  exhibits.  Judged  by  modern  standards, 
they  seem  to  be  comparatively  few  and  well  spaced 
out,  except  in  the  pottery  section.  There  were  raw 
minerals,  such  as  quartz  and  asbestos  to  stare  at,  skins 
and  horns  of  beasts,  clumsy  machinery,  ceramic  wares 
and  atrocious  statuary.  Family  parties,  properly  awed, 
under  the  guidance  of  paterfamilias,  hold  their  breath 
as  he  points  to  the  wonders  of  modern  progress,  and 
our  great-grandparents  gaze  in  wonderment,  as  well 
they  might,  at  the  huge  malachite  vases,  like  the  one 
at  Windsor  Castle,  the  products  of  the  Tsar's  do- 
minions. Gigantic  four-posters  of  carved  mahogany, 
o'er-canopied  and  pinnacled  in  astounding  Gothic 
luxuriance  vie  with  the  crudest  of  stained  glass  and 
painted  ceramics  in  abundance.  Our  forefathers  were 
fond  of  strong  colours.  Crimson  would  seem  to  have 
been  first  favourite,  royal  blue  a  good  second  and 
brassy  yellow  with  emerald  green  being  well  placed. 

The  immense  erection  in  glass  and  steel  of  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  that  so  lately  crowned  Sydenham  Hill 
has  been  acclaimed  as  the  prototype  of  modern  func- 
tional architecture.  Many  adaptations  of  it  have  been 
made.  The  photographs  by  Mr.  Yerbury,  in  longitu- 
dinal, transverse  and  sectional  views  are  most  valuable 
and  give  an  impressive  idea  of  its  gigantic  proportions. 
When  the  Palace  was  removed  from  Hyde  Park  and 
re-erected  at  Sydenham  in  1854,  the  design  was  some- 
what altered,  perhaps  to  its  improvement.  The  second 
story  was  brought  forward  in  perpendicular  align- 
ment with  the  lower  one,  and  the  flat  roof  of  the  top 
story  raised  and  domed  in  its  entire  length.  The 
North  and  South  Towers,  which  have  escaped  the 
fire's  destruction,  were  also  later  additions. 
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EUGENIE,  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  :  BY  FRANZ  XAYHK  WINTERHALTER 
LENT  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  AT  KNOEDLER'S  BY  M.  GERMAIN  SELIGMANX 


headquarters  were  Paris,  had  overwhelmed 
him  with  commissions,  and  by  1838  Queen 
Victoria  had  become  so  ardent  and  zealous 
an  admirer  that  she  has  left  a  lengthy  and 
vivid  account  in  her  diaries  of  his  activities 
as  limner  to  the  Royal  Family.  But  it  was  the 
Second  Empire  which  saw  him  at  his  apogee 
as  a  portrait  painter,  and  perhaps  his  por- 
traits of  the  ill-starred  Eugenie,  Empress  of 
the  French,  will  do  most  to  keep  his  fame 
alive.  Not  only  France  and  England  covet- 
ed and  claimed  his  services.  The  courts  of 
Spain,  of  Austria,  Germany  and  Russia 
strove  for  his  favours.  At  Messrs.  Knoedler's 
the  Royal  and  aristocratic  beauties  of  this 
romantic  epoch  have  lately  been  seen  side 
by  side  with  their  male  counterparts,  and 
none  can  deny  their  fascination.  Here  were 
Queen  Victoria's  very  beautiful  children, 
besides  her  august  self  and  Prince  Albert, 
the  lovely  but  tragic  Elizabeth,  Empress  of 
Austria  and  Queen  of  Hungary,  Eugenie, 
Empress  of  the  French,  the  fairest  of  her 
clay,  Marie  Alexandrovna,  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, with  Princesses  and  Grand  Duchesses 
galore.  Winterhalter  has  depicted  a  past 
rich  in  elegancies  and  refinements,  esoteric, 
perfumed  and  secluded,  the  like  of  which 
the  world  will  never  know  again. 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  aid  of  the  War 
Service  Legion,  under  the  gracious  patron- 
age of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary.  Eight 
canvases  are  from  the  Royal  collections. 


A    XIX    CENTURY    FURSTENMALER 


AT  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


AN  inn-keeper's  son  born  in  a  remote  village  of  the 
XjLBlack  Forest  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago 
was  destined  to  become  the  all  but  deified  painter  of 
kings.  In  his  art  Franz  Xaver  Winterhalter  represents 
the  apotheosis  of  Victorian  ideals.  This  is  not  to  deny 
its  considerable  technical  merit,  but  in  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  a  world  compound  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  it  has  a  very  limited  place.  It  is  perpetu- 
ally in  court  clothes,  almost  exaggeratedly  so.  His 
sitters  are  always  so  beautifully  turned  out  and  on 
their  best  behaviour,  dandiacal  even  in  their  neglige 
and  incapable  of  descending  to  the  common  level  of 
humanity.  Therefore,  although  we  may  admire  their 
bandbox  attitude,  their  complacency  and  their  aloof- 
ness, we  feel  but  little  sympathy.The  miracle  is  that  one 
so  humbly  born  as  Winterhalter  should  have  done  so. 
At  an  early  date  in  his  career  the  reigning  King  of 
France,  Louis  Philippe,  his  family  and  the  aristocracy,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  wealthy  cosmopolitan  society  whose 


PROMINENT  among  new  acquisitions  at  South 
Kensington  is  a  Persian  goblet  of  exquisite  quality 
and  most  delicate  colour  and  form.  Probably  of  the 
Tenth  Century,  it  has  acquired  something  of  the  tone 
and  appearance  of  old  ivory.  It  is  of  translucent 
earthenware.  The  deep  frieze  of  Kufic  letters  which 
surrounds  the  cup  for  more  than  half  its  depth  is  in  re- 
lief, the  background  being  cut  down  from  the  surface. 
When  held  to  the  light  an  incised  floral  pattern  is  re- 
vealed, transparently  outlined  between  the  solid  raised 
lettering.  An  interesting  earthenware  dish  with  a  bird 
motif  filling  the  entire  central  space  and  with  a  simple 
border,  a  design  not  unfamiliar  throughout  the  wares 
of  the  Levant  is  of  the  Fourteenth  or  Fifteenth  Century 
and  suggests  a  Byzantine  origin.  The  decoration  is 
scratched  through  a  white  slip  and  covered  with  a 
transparent  lead-glaze  tinged  with  green  and  brown. 
From  further  East  come  two  pieces  of  sculpture,  a 
Siamese  torso  of  a  Buddha  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
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GOBLET    OF  WHITE  TRANSLUCENT  EARTHENWAU1     :    PERSIAN 
PROBABLY  TENTH  CENTURY  :  VICTORIA  ANT)  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


from  Ayuthia  in  cast  bronze  reflecting  Indo-Greek  in- 
fluences, and  a  representation  of  Siva's  bull  Nandi, 
with  howdah  and  tiger,  in  sandstone. 
This  latter  is  an  eleventh-century  piece 
and  hails  from  a  Jain  temple  in  Western 
India,  possibly  ( Jujerat. 

The  carved  sixteenth-century  oak 
panels  here  illustrated  present  some- 
thing of  a  problem.  They  have  been 
only  tentatively  described  as  of  English 
work,  but  we  think  there  can  hardly  be 
anydoubtabout  the  matter.  Thecarving 
is  crisp  and,  though  not  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  its  freedom  or  boldness, 
remarkably  well  preserved.  1  wool  them 
had  their  backgrounds  painted  red  and 
the  central  one  blue.  An  extensive  col- 
lection of  Sheffield  Plate  containing 
many  unusual  pieces  has  been  given  to 
the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Chap- 
lin. One  of  the  most  important  items 
is  a  monteith  of  circa  1780.  It  is  also 
pleasant  to  note  that  a  very  characteris- 
tic example  of  the  late  Beatrice  How's 
pastel  art  has  been  acquired,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  H.  A.  Trotter.  This 
drawing,  Tendresse,a  study  of  a  child  and 
a  nurse,  was  shown  at  her  Memorial  Ex- 
hibition held  at  the  New  Burlington 
Galleries  in  1935.  when  her  work  was 
reviewed  at  some  length  in  the  Gallery 
and  Mart  section  of  this  journal. 


PICTURES   OF   CIRCUS   LIFE 

THE  liveliness  and  glamour  of  the  circus  ring  make 
a  great  appeal  to  artists.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
the  child  in  us  all:  the  antics  of  clowns  and  of  trained 
animals,  no  less  than  the  grace  of  the  circus  rider  and 
the  trapezist,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poetry  of  the  horse  in 
motion,  never  fail  in  their  attraction.  That  they  make 
good  subjects  for  pictures  is  evident  from  the  eighty 
odd  examples  by  French  and  English  painters  seen  at 
the  Leger  Galleries  this  month.  Dame  Laura  Knight 
of  course  takes  the  eye  immediately.  Her  Ring  En- 
trance with  its  figures  and  animals  holding  us  on  the 
tip-toe  of  expectation,  would  we  believe  be  most 
people's  choice.  She  has  long  been  an  indefatigable 
worker  in  this  field.  Of  late,  Clifford  Hall  has  been  a 
good  runner-up,  and  here  shows  five  works,  the  most 
original  in  composition  being  Jack  Lindsley's  Circus 
Orchestra.  Such  names  as  Picasso,  Nevinson,  Dufy, 
Picart  le  Doux,  Mariette  Lydis,  Jack  Yeats,  Steven 
Spurrier,  Glyn  Philpot,  Edward  Seago,  Georges 
Rouault,  Jean  de  Botton,  Utrillo,  Ernest  Forbes  (who 
introduces  the  redoubtable  'governor'  Bertram  Mills 
himself  in  his  picture  The  Boss),  Ethelbert  White  and 
Edzard  Dietz  are  sufficient  to  assure  the  reader  that 
this  show  is  a"circus  of  fine  performance  indeed. 


INGAMt 


THREE  PANELS  OF  CARVED  OAK  :  A  PELICAN  IN  HER  PIETY  :  A  WINGED  WARRIOR 
ABOVE  A  WREATHED  HEAD  :  A  PHOENIX  :  XVI  CENT.  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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THE   BURLINGTON   FINE    ARTS    CLUB 

THE  pictures,  drawings,  furniture  and  other  objects 
of  art  brought  together  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  in  Savile  Row  for  its  Winter  Exhibition  are 
as  varied  as  they  are  excellent.  The  Selection  Com- 
mittee may  be  congratulated  on  securing  so  many 
things  of  particularly  fine  quality.  Generous  loans 
from  Doughty  House  include  The  Cook,  by  Velazquez, 
the  famous  child  portrait  by  Rembrandt,  at  one  time 
known  as  Prince  William  of  Orange  or  alternatively 
as  Titus,  besides  an  early  Raphael.  A  Head  of  Christ,  by 
Antonello  da  Messina,  a  Crucifixion  and  another  work, 
by  Cosimo  Tura,  an  important  Gerard  David,  The 
Adoration,  from  Northwick  Park,  the  splendid  self- 
portrait  of  Vandyck  with  the  Sunflower,  lent  by  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  and  a  group  of  fine  works  by  Reynolds 
(foretaste  of  the  coming  exhibition  of  Sir  Joshua's 
paintings  at  Sir  Philip  Sassoon's),  animal  drawings, 
by  Leonardo,  and  others  by  Rembrandt  bespeak  the 
exceptional  standard  of  the  pictures  shown.  Amongst 
the  objects  of  art  are  enamels,  silver,  early  Chinese 
wares  and  sculpture,  and  a  Greek  bronze  torso  of  a 
girl,  exquisite  in  quality.  The  exhibition  will  close 
about  the  end  of  February,  and  should  attract  many 
new  members  to  the  Club. 


AN    EXHIBITION   OF   INN   SIGNS 

A  COMMENDABLE  idea  (most  happily  carried 
out)  inspired  a  number  of  architects  and  inter- 
ested persons,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Guy 
Dawber,  R.A.,  to  bring  into  being  an  Exhibition  of  Inn 
Signs. This  manifestation  of  a  rustic  English  art  was 
held  at  The  Building  Centre,  1 58,  New  Bond  Street,  re- 
cently, admission  being  free.  The  Inn  Sign  is  a  part  of 
our  national  history  and  was  probably  the  earliest  form 
of  advertising,  therefore  it  occurred  to  the  promoters  of 
this  exhibition  that  the  adoption  of  Inn  Signs  through- 
out our  country  should  be  encouraged,  and  that  the 
designing  of  them  might  well  be  taken  up  by  pro- 
fessional artists  of  proved  competence  and  not  left  to 
inferior  hacks  or  underpaid  journeymen.  'The  bright- 
ly painted  sign'  to  use  the  phrase  of  Professor  A.  E. 
Richardson,  'being  the  introduction  to  an  inn,  should 
attract  by  its  appropriate  character,  and  it  is  import- 
ant that  the  design  of  the  sign,  and  its  supports,  should 
be  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  building  which  it  adorns.' 
With  this  end  in  view  the  Committee  had  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  England,  from  the  public-houses 
themselves  and  from  prominent  brewer-owners,  up- 
wards of  250  actual  signs,  a  quantity  of  photographs 
of  signs  which  could  not  be  removed,  and  many  scores 
of  designs,  sketches  and  models  by  individual  artists 
and  from  technical  art  schools.  Many  of  the  older 


signs  are  of  historical  interest,  being  mentioned  in  our 
literature.  Among  the  earlier  ones  are  some  originally 
painted  by  Hogarth,  Morland,  R.  H.  Morton  and 
Old  Crome.  'Good  wine  needs  no  bush'  it  is  said,  but 
as  the  introducer  remarks,  'even  the  finest  beverage 
is  all  the  better  whilst  contemplating  a  well-painted 
"Bush."  '  Here,  it  is  declared,  is  'the  widest  scope  for 
the  artist,  the  heraldic  painter,  the  blacksmith  and 
the  wood-carver,  to  say  nothing  of  the  artist-architect.' 
And  so,  since  they  have  little  time  to  spare  for  picture 
exhibitions,  the  countryside  may  become  the  hikers' 
and  motorists'  National  Gallery. 

In  this  jocular  company,  it  was  difficult  to  select  for 
approbation  individual  examples  where  so  many  have 
merit,  but  we  may  commend  the  several  bright  re- 
presentations of  Ships,  Coaches  and  Horses,  Roses  and 
Crowns,  Georges  and  Dragons,  Griffins,  Royal  Oaks, 
Kings'  Heads,  Cockerels,  Greyhounds  and  the  many 
heraldic  devices  which  seem  to  adapt  themselves  so 
excellently  to  the  bold  purposes  of  announcing  good 
things  to  come.  Two  admirable  wrought-iron  open- 
work signs  that  should  be  studied  thoughtfully  are 
those  executed  by  C.  Knight  and  designed  by  H. 
Champion,  The  Shepherd  and  Dog  and  The  Greyhound. 
The  most  prolific  masters  of  the  sign  are  Ralph  Ellis 
and  S.  L.  Webster,  but  among  the  modern  efforts  few 
are  better  than  the  five  designs  exhibited  by  students 
of  the  University  College  School  of  Decoration,  Gower 
Street.  These  are  so  admirably  planned  and  carried 
out  that  they  might  well  serve  as  models  to  budding 
sign  painters,  even  though  there  are  no  rules  to  gov- 
ern the  art.  The  exhibition  is  the  outcome  of  a  com- 
plaint by  the  Council  for  the  Preservation  of  Rural 
England  that  the  old  Inn  Sign  embodying  local  tradi- 
tions and  history  is  fast  giving  place  to  standard  poles, 
disfiguring  petrol  pumps  and  other  unsightly  objects. 

Messrs.  Arthur  Churchill,  Ltd.,  have  just  issued  a 
remarkable  catalogue  of  specimens  of  old  English  glass 
in  their  possession.  There  are  no  less  than  eleven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  items  listed  and  priced,  but  a  very 
special  value  attaches  to  this  catalogue  in  the  scholarly 
and  copious  articles  and  descriptive  notes.  There  is 
here  a  mine  of  information.  Before  Mr.  Arthur  Chur- 
chill died,  last  April,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  he  had  immensely  enlarged  the  field  of  know- 
ledge on  this  subject.  The  price  is  only  four  shillings. 

Mr.  Cecil  Davis,  specialist  in  old  English  and  Irish 
Glass,  is  opening  new  premises  at  14a,  Stratton  Street, 
Piccadilly,  in  addition  to  continuing  business  at  his 
old  address,  8,  St.  Mary  Abbot's  Terrace,  Kensington. 

As  a  further  sign  of  our  changing  times  the  last 
vestige  of  Nash's  Regent  Street  is  at  this  moment  dis- 
appearing under  the  pick  and  the  pneumatic  drill,  to 
make  room  for  yet  another  cinema.  Eheufugaces  ! 
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RHAGES  DISH,  FLAT,  WITH  SCALLOPED  UPRIGHT  SIDES  AND  NARROW  GROOVED  RIM  :  SANDY 
WHITE  WARE  WITH  OPAQUE  CREAMY  GLAZE,  PAINTED  IN  GOLDEN  BROWN  LUSTRE  WITH  RUBY 
REFLECTIONS  :  THE  SUBJECT  IS  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  PRINCESS  SHIRIN  BATHING,  BY  KING 
KHOSRAU  :  A.D.  1210  :  EUMORFOPOULOS  COLLECTION  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  MESSRS.  BENN,  LTD. 


NEW      BOOKS      REVIEWED 


OLD   SPAIN 

Drawings  by  Muirhead  Bone 

Descriptions  by  Gertrude  Bone 

(London:  Macmillan  and  Company,  ioo  guineas) 

MAGNIFICENT  in  size,  in  typography,  in 
binding  and  in  every  detail  of  production, 
but  most  magnificent  in  the  drawings  it  en- 
shrines, this  two  volume  folio  work  Old  Spain,  by 
Muirhead  and  Gertrude  Bone,  must  surely  be  awarded 
pre-eminence  among  publications  of  the  century.  To 
find  its  parallel  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  spacious  days 
of  book  building,  when  time  seemed  almost  to  stand 
still,  or  at  least,  to  wait  upon  readers,  and  money 
purchased  more  than  thrice  its  present  value.  The 
price  asked  for  Old  Spain  is  heavy,  but  not  too  heavy 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  a  work  of  nine  years'  incuba- 
tion and  that  we  shall  assuredly  never  see  its  like  again. 
When  Mr.  Bone  set  out  on  his  first  expedition  to  the 
Peninsula  several  years  ago,  even  he  could  hardly  have 


been  aware  of  the  importance  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken would  assume,  nor  could  he  have  foreseen  that 
such  a  splendid  result  would  have  crowned  his  labours. 
At  that  date  the  old  kingly  regime  was  on  its  last  legs 
and  an  age-long  era  of  romanticism  and  mediaevalism 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  We  cannot  feel  that  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  monarch  who  strove  to  keep  intact  the 
fabric  reared  by  his  forefathers.  It  was  inevitable  that 
an  age  of  backwardness  should  have  the  shutters  put 
up.  If  only  its  burial  had  been  decent!  Sad  it  seems,  in 
looking  over  the  beautiful  drawings  which  Mr.  Bone 
has  recorded  for  posterity,  that  a  glorious,  ripe  and 
beautiful  period  of  pageantry  which  endured  so  long 
should  come  to  an  end.  Now  that  Mr.  Bone  has  com- 
pleted his  task  we  are  deploring  the  irreparable  loss  of 
so  many  of  Spain's  ancient  monuments.  Churches, 
convents  and  whole  cities  lie  upon  the  land  in  black- 
ened ruins  from  which  the  smoke  is  still  ascending  and 
the  daily  toll  of  martyrdom  shows  no  sign  of  cessation. 
But  we  must  come  down  to  some  of  the  facts  of  Mr. 
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Bone's  book  and  also  give  credit  to  Mrs.  Bone  for  her 
entirely  delightful  text.  Mr.  Bone  is  the  Piranesi  of  our 
time  and  in  every  respect  his  equal.  Setting  apart  all 
his  former  production,  so  prolific  in  excellences,  this 
work  alone  is  sufficient  to  ensure  him  undying  repu- 
tation. There  is  no  living  hand  endowed  with  the  skill 
which  is  Mr.  Bone's,  nor  can  there  be  such  another 
comprehending  and  all-embracing  eye.  He  has  spread 
before  us  the  entire  panorama  of  the  most  picturesque 
country  in  Europe,  a  land  which  has  inspired  the 
enthusiasms  of  generations  of  artists  and  the  birthplace 
of  the  most  romantic  of  fiction  writers  and  dramatists. 
Mrs.  Bone's  writing  has  some  of  her  husband's  rich- 
ness of  content,  and  she  also  possesses  something  of  his 
sharpness  of  observation.  Her  descriptions  are  a  warm 
and  human  commentary  which  play  upon  the  imag- 
ination by  loosening  the  fixity  of  the  scene  and  make 
these  volumes  a  series  of  moving  pictures  indeed. 

Each  of  the  two  volumes  measures  13!  in.  by  20^, 
and  the  edition  consists  of  265  copies,  250  of  which 
are  for  sale.  There  are  120  full-page  plates,  three  of 
them  being  double  pages,  34  half-page  plates  and 
headpieces  and  27  tailpieces,  all  being  important 
drawings.  Of  the  full  pages  no  fewer  than  41  are  in 
colour,  besides  many  of  the  smaller  illustrations  and 
the  whole  are  reproduced  in  collotype.  Mrs.  Bone's 
text  runs  to  260  pages.  The  binding  is  of  brown  pig- 
skin, boldly  lettered  in  gold  and  each  set  is  signed  by 
artist  and  author.  In  addition,  each  subscriber  receives 
one  large  and  one  small  original  drypoint,  printed 
directly  from  plates  which  have  been  specially  exe- 
cuted for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Bone. — H.G.F. 


THE  SILVERSMITHS  AND  GOLDSMITHS  OF 
THE   CAPE   OF   GOOD   HOPE,    1652-1850 

By  M.  H.  Morrison 

(Johannesburg:  Sholto  Douglas.  21s.) 

MRS.  MORRISON  recounts  in  this  book  the 
'ancient  mystery  of  goldsmithery'  in  South 
Africa,  1652- 1850.  The  first  mention  of  a  silversmith 
occurs  in  1654  in  the  Journal  of  Van  Riebeeck,  who 
had  occupied  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  in  1652,  but,  unfortunately  no 
name  is  mentioned.  The  author  has  found  but  little 
silver  of  local  craftsmanship  in  the  churches:  the  early 
vessels  were  doubtless  Dutch.  Two  pieces  from 
churches  illustrated  are  a  baptismal  basin  of  domestic 
character,  c.  1750,  by  John  Hasse,  of  Cape  Town, 
the  maker  of  the  silver  fittings  of  a  wardrobe  in  the 
Groote  Schuur  Collection ;  and  a  chalice  by  Gerhardus 
Lotter,  a  member  of  a  prominent  family  of  silver- 
smiths, whose  memorandum  book  of  his  work,  1 77 1  — 
85,  is  in  the  Public  Archives  at  Cape  Town.  A  paten 
by    Daniel     Hendrik     Schmidt,    a    German    settler 


( 1 768)  at  Cape  Town,  may  be  added.  An  interesting 
fact  revealed  here  is  that  in  1715  the  Cape  Town 
Guild  of  Silversmiths  and  Goldsmiths  was  founded, 
with  stringent  regulations  for  marking,  and  with 
Andries  Bruijns,  of  Amsterdam,  as  one  of  the  two  first 
assayers.  In  a  general  list  ninety  names  are  given,  of 
which  twelve  are  before  1770,  one  being  as  early  as 
1689.  Twenty-eight  illustrations  of  marks  are  in- 
cluded; of  these  a  few  are  imitations  of  English  marks 
after  1 784,  just  as  were  done  in  Portugal  at  this  time. 
On  the  whole  (as  would  be  expected)  the  influence  of 
Dutch  designs  and  forms  is  paramount  in  the  objects 
illustrated,  though  an  occasional  English  touch  is 
observable  after  the  occupation  of  the  Cape  by  the 
English.  Two  characteristic  features  of  South  African 
work  may  be  noticed :  the  silver  mounts  of  Bibles  in 
the  Dutch  fashion;  and  the  silver  keyhole  mounts  of 
furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  of  which  seven- 
teen charming  specimens  are  illustrated.  By  the  help 
of  this  book,  the  identity  of  the  above-mentioned  D.  H. 
Schmidt,  as  the  maker,  on  some  of  these  mounts,  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Douglas  Mackeurtan,  of  Durban, 
illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  July  1932,  is  now 
established.  The  author  deserves  warm  praise  for 
this  admirable  piece  of  work.  The  absence  of  an 
Index  is  regrettable. — E.A.J. 


THE  OLD  HALLS  AND  MANOR-HOUSES  OF 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

By  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  PP.R.I.B.A. 

With  157  Plates 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

NO  other  institutions  symbolize  so  forcibly  the 
greatness  and  the  culture  of  England,  and  no 
other  monuments  record  so  faithfully  the  nation's 
glories  and  graces,  as  do  the  country-houses  of  the 
English  gentlemen — -castles,  halls  and  manor-houses — 
which,  like  jewels  set  in  precious  metal,  are  studded 
everywhere  among  the  hills  and  pastures,  dominating 
the  woody  heights  and  dignifying  the  pleasant  valleys 
of  our  native  land.  Nor  has  any  other  error  of  legisla- 
tion proved  so  abundantly  unfortunate  as  have  the 
misguided  and  short-sighted  political  measures  de- 
liberately designed  to  cripple  the  landed  aristocracy 
— measures  which  have  effectively  driven  numbers  of 
country  gentlemen  from  their  ancestral  homes,  and 
which  have  caused  many  noblemen  to  dispose  pro- 
gressively both  of  the  treasures  of  art  which  adorned 
their  seats,  and  of  the  estates  which  provided  for  the 
maintenance  thereof.  Rather,  in  the  view  of  all  those 
who  revere  what  is  most  admirable  in  our  country's 
history  and  heritage,  should  it  be  among  the  chiefest 
cares  of  Parliament  to  protect  the  great  houses  of  Eng- 
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land  from  the  perils 
incident  to  the  finan- 
cial troubles  of  the 
times,  and  to  ensure 
to  their  owners  the 
means  of  maintaining 
honourably  the  most 
honourable  of  nation- 
al heirlooms. 

Moreover,  the  pre- 
servation of  these 
stately  seats  of  aristo- 
cracy is  important, 
not  only  from  the  cul- 
tural and  historic 
points  of  view:  the 
economic  side  of  the 
question  is  equally  vi- 
tal. The  entire  econ- 
omy of  rural  England 
has  been  thrown  out 
of  gear,  and  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  com- 
monwealth endan- 
gered by  the  decay  of 
the  landed  gentry. 
Whole  classes  of  the 
community — and 
those  most  necessary 

to  its  well  being — have  been  involved  in  disaster:  the 
yeomen  tenants  have  been  impoverished,  their  la- 
bourers driven  from  the  soil  to  live  on  public  charity, 
and  armies  of  gardeners,  gamekeepers  and  stablemen 
deprived  of  a  healthy  and  manly  means  of  liveli- 
hood. If  the  reliques  of  what  is  best  in  English  life 
are  to  be  rescued  from  utter  destruction,  a  complete 
revision  of  the  existing  disastrous  policy  in  matters  of 
taxation  and  privilege  is  clearly  imperative.* 

No  county  is  more  richly  endowed  with  country- 
seats  than  Northamptonshire.  Already  in  1610,  John 
Norden  wrote:  'The  firtilitie,  salutarie  ayre,  pleasant 
perspects  and  conveniencie  of  this  Shire  in  all  things 
to  a  generous  and  noble  mynde  have  so  allured  Nobil- 
itie  to  plante  themselves  within  the  same,  that  no 
Shire  within  this  Realme  can  answer  the  like  Number 
of  Noblemen,  as  are  seated  in  those  Partes.'  Norden 
tells  of  the  many  sheep  pastures  for  which  the  county 
was  famous,  and  later  William  Camden  in  his 
Britannia,  where  he  describes  Northamptonshire  as  'a 
Champain  Country,  very  populous,  and  everywhere 
adorn'd  with  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's  houses,' 
romances  about  the  ferocity  of  the  sheep. 

Among  the  homes  of  nobles,  knights  and  esquires, 
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which  constitute  the  theme  of  the  handsome  quarto 
before  us,  are  some  of  the  most  famous  houses  in  Eng- 
land. We  have  here  descriptions,  architectural  and 
historical,  with  magnificent  exterior  and  interior  views 
of  Burghley  House,  the  grand  Elizabethan  pile  built  by 
the  great  William  Cecil;  of  Althorp,  seat  of  the  Spen- 
cers; of  Bough  ton,  seat  of  the  Montagus — now  merged 
in  the  dual  Duchy  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry ;  of 
Castle  Ashby,  seat  of  the  Comptons,  Earls  and  Mar- 
quesses of  Northampton;  of  Rockingham  Castle,  Ape- 
thorpe,  Holdenby  (built  on  the  site  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton's  vast  palace  long  since  wantonly  destroyed) ; 
of  Deene,  Fawsley,  Rushton,  Drayton  and  Harrow- 
den;  of  Canons  Ashby,  seat  of  the  Drydens,  where  the 
poet  Spenser  'was  a  frequent  visitor'  and  whence  the 
poet  Dryden  sprang;  of  Lamport  Hall,  seat  of  the 
Ishams;  of  Barnwell  Castle — and  many  more. 

Such  books  as  this  are  not  only  delightful,  they  are 
invaluable  records  of  noble  things.  The  learned  author 
is  greatly  to  be  commended ;  as  also  the  publishers,  for 
yet  another  admirable  production.  If  we  have  a  regret 
it  is  that  the  scope  of  the  work  does  not  include  any 
description  of  the  pictures  and  other  works  of  art 
which  still  adorn  (though  for  how  long  ?)  the  halls  of 
Northamptonshire,  among  the  names  of  which  are 
some,  famous  as  veritable  treasure-houses  of  the  arts; 
that  of  Althorp  being  pre-eminent. — C.R.C. 


*  After  writing  this  review,  we  read  with  gratification  the 
Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Inge's  article,  'The  Landed  Gentry,'  in 
the  Evening  Standard  of  November  18th. 
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ESSAYS   IN  THE   HISTORY   OF  THE  YORK 

SCHOOL   OF   GLASS-PAINTING 

By  John  A.  Knowles,  F.S.A. 

With  sixty-three  plates  (two  in  colour)  and  seventy- 
nine  figures  in  the  text 
(London:  S.P.C.K.,  1936.     30s.  net) 

THIS  book  does  not  contain  a  detailed  description 
of  York  stained  glass:  it  consists  of  essays  on  the 
subject,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  emphasize  the 
existence  of  a  local  school  with  certain  peculiarities  of 
treatment.  Such  differences  from  other  schools  of 
glass-painting  originated,  no  doubt,  in  that  isolation 
of  York  craftsmen  which  was  inevitable  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  travel.  These  difficul- 
ties were  accentuated,  in  the  course  of  time,  by  the 
fact  that  glass-painting,  as  the  Civic  records  (those  of 
the  Glass-Painters'  Guild  and  the  Minster  Fabric 
Rolls)  abundantly  prove,  became  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century  and  onwards  a  craft  that  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  certain  families.  On  the  question,  to  what  ex- 
tent was  mediaeval  stained  glass  the  work  of  ecclesi- 
astics, the  author  shows  that,  so  far  as  York  is  con- 
cerned, all  the  stained  glass  in  the  Minster  and  in  the 
City  churches  was  executed  by  secular  master-crafts- 
men under  contract  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  or 
with  the  parochial  authorities,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Mr.  Knowles  deals  at  length  with  many  points  of  ex- 
treme interest,  among  them,  the  variable  character  of 
York  stained  glass,  and,  in  particular,  its  falling  off, 
both  in  design  and  execution,  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury; the  extent  to  which  York  glass-painters  were  in- 
fluenced by  other  English  Schools  and  those  of  the 
Continent;  the  reason  why  grisaille  so  suddenly  super- 
seded the  richly  coloured  medallion  type  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Century,  a  change  which  Mr.  Knowles  attri- 
butes mainly  to  Cistercian  influence;  and  the  favour- 
ite subjects  of  the  York  painters — mostly  of  a  local 
character. 

All  students  of  stained  glass  will  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Knowles  for  this  book,  for  he  has  given  of  his  best — 
the  fruits  of  his  long  experience  in  practical  glass- 
painting  and  the  results  of  laborious  research. — F.S.E. 


ENGLISH    CHURCH   SCREENS 

By  Aymer  Vallance 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  25s.  net) 

A  GLANCE  through  the  many  fine  illustrations  in 
this  book — Mr.  Aymer  Vallance's  latest  contribu- 
tion to  mediaeval  learning — is  sufficient  to  show  that 
pictorial  art  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  of  one  nature 
throughout.  Striking  illustrations  of  this  fact  are 
afforded  by  comparison  of  the  Doom  paintings  above 
chancel  arches  or  on  tympana  above  rood  screens  at 


St.  Thomas',  Salisbury,  the  Guild  Chapel,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  and  Dauntsey  Church,  Wiltshire — shown 
in  the  book — with  the  Doom  in  the  west  window 
at  Fairford.  The  author  devotes  considerable  attention 
to  the  early  history  of  the  Crucifix:  he  shows,  by 
authoritative  references,  that  the  earlier  conception 
was  to  emphasise  the  regal  dignity  of  our  Lord,  his 
reigning  from  the  tree — the  idea  enshrined  in  the  an- 
cient hymn  Vexilla  ifogw— rather  than  to  present  a 
spectacle  of  suffering.  Several  pages  and  illustrations 
are  given  to  the  Celure — that  part  of  the  nave  roof  over 
the  rood  which  was  ceiled  as  an  adjunct  of  honour  and, 
also,  to  prevent  defilement  of  the  rood  by  dirt  and  in- 
sects falling  from  the  roof.  It  was  usually  painted  and 
gilt  in  squares  containing  devices,  such  as  the  sacred 
monogram,  an  heraldic  rose  or  a  merchant's  mark. 
The  tympanum — the  boarded  space  between  the 
rood-loft  and  the  chancel  arch — may  provide  surprise 
for  some  readers,  because  most  of  the  old-time  tym- 
pana have  disappeared  long  ago.  Mr.  Vallance  reason- 
ably suggests  that  their  origin  was  to  prevent  the  glare 
from  the  east  window  detracting  from  the  prominence 
of  the  great  rood  and  its  attendant  figures.  The  au- 
thor's treatment  of  screens  is  thorough,  though  he  has 
dealt  less  with  those  districts  which  have  been  already 
exhaustively  written  about — East  Anglia,  Devonshire 
and  Wales — than  with  Kent,  the  claims  of  which  have 
been  largely  neglected.  He  mentions,  too,  many  local 
types,  such  as  the  ogee  tracery  arch  at  Sleaford,  the 
small  figures  in  relief  on  many  Devonshire  screens,  and 
the  carved  wainscot  heraldry  of  Lancashire. 

For  the  rest,  this  book  is  to  be  recommended  as  a 
notable  contribution  to  Ecclesiology. — F.S.E. 


GIBBONS   PRICED   CATALOGUE   OF 
THE   STAMPS   OF   THE   WORLD 

43rd  Edition 

(London:  Stanley  Gibbons,  Ltd.,  391,  Strand. 
15s.  net) 

NO  matter  where  one  looks  in  the  new  Gibbons,  one 
notices  the  reversion  of  prices,  more  particularly 
of  course  in  Part  I,  the  British  Colonial  section.  The 
publishers  state  that  these  alterations,  in  all,  number  no 
less  than  22,000. 

The  boom,  which  started  in  stamp  collecting  with 
the  Silver  Jubilee  stamps  of  our  late  King,  still  con- 
tinues, and  is  said,  in  the  introduction,  to  be  increasing 
in  intensity.  This  is  understandable,  since  the  Empire 
stamps  of  the  new  reign  will  appear  shortly.  So  far 
only  four  values  of  British  stamps  have  provisionally 
appeared,  but  the  interest  taken  in  these  is  some  guide 
to  what  may  be  expected  soon. 

Notable  increases  are  shown  in  the  prices  of  nearly 
all  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  stamps,  and  the  publishers 
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point  out  that  the  enormous  demand  for  stamps  of  all 
kinds  is  beginning  to  cause  a  'famine'  of  many  of  the 
cheaper  varieties  which  a  few  years  back  could  be 
bought  wholesale  in  their  thousands,  but  which  are 
now  difficult  to  obtain  even  in  dozens. 

The  Catalogue  is  as  usual  brought  right  up  to  date 
with  all  new  issues  that  have  appeared  before  going 
to  press.  Subsequent  new  issues  have  for  years  been 
dealt  with  month  by  month  in  Gibbons  Stamp  Monthly, 
as  are  also  some  of  the  current  price  alterations.  Price 
alterations  as  a  whole,  however,  must  necessarily 
always  await  the  new  edition  of  the  Catalogue. 

An  undoubted  improvement  is  the  deletion  of 
'Controls'  save  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Irish 
Free  State.  The  interest  in  them  is  negligible  and, 
with  a  volume  running  to  over  1,800  pages,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  many  of  the  minor  varieties  of 
perforation  in  the  'Foreign'  section  disappeared  in 
future  editions  in  order  to  find  room  for  the  constant 
appearance  of  new  issues.  To  those  who  find  the  new 
Gibbons  too  full  of  listed  varieties — in  fact,  to  all 
beginners— the  Stanley  Gibbons  Simplified  Catalogue, 
1937  edition,  published  by  the  same  firm  at  5s.,  may 
be  confidently  recommended. — W.H.G. 


GOOD   TALK 

A  Study  of  the  Art  of  Conversation 

By  Esme  Wingfield-Stratford 

(London:  Lovat  Dickson.  6s.  net) 

AMONG  cultured  people  Good  Talk  is,  or  should 
_be,  essential.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  Fine  Art  of 
communication:  by  it,  and  through  it,  alone,  can  all 
other  arts  be  agreeably  savoured.  Mr.  Wingfield- 
Stratford's  books  are  many  and  various:  they  arc  im- 
portant books;  nor  is  the  volume  before  us  the  least 
so.  The  author  commences  with  speculation  on  the 
origin  of  human  speech.  He  proceeds  to  escort  his 
readers  through  the  Stone  Ages,  which  he  boldly  con- 
ceives to  have  been  not  improbably  the  Golden  Age  of 
Conversation,  ere  yet  the  written  word  contested  the 
supremacy  of  the  spoken ;  through  Greece,  by  way  of 
Athens  where  he  pauses  to  offer  us  refreshment  at  the 
immortal  Banquet  of  Plato;  through  'The  Silent  East' 
to  Mediaeval  Europe.  Thence  he  passes  to  the  Renais- 
sance, which  'may  claim,  as  not  the  least  ol  its  achieve- 
ments, to  have  given  birth  to  an  art  of  conversation  fit 
to  be  compared  with  those  other  arts  of  form  and 
sound  and  literature,  whose  products  are  that  age's 
imperishable  glory."  His  next  stage  is  the  France  of 
Le  Grand  Siecle  and  the  succeeding  century;  then  Eng- 
land and  Samuel  Johnson  with  his  'astonishing,  un- 
failing verbal  felicity'  and  'truth  to  fact.' 

The  argument  is  developed  with  ease  and  brilliance, 
gathering  about  it,  as  it  advances,  a  wealth  of  acute 


observation,  and  everywhere  adorned  with  the  subtle 
and  distinguished  humour  peculiar  to  this  author.  In- 
deed, we  conceive  of  Mr.  Stratford  as  himself  a  con- 
versationalist of  a  high  order — so  curiously  is  his  lite- 
rary style  compounded  of  the  distinctive  elements  that 
constitute  colloquial  excellence. 

'This,  then,'  says  Mr.  Stratford,  'is  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  that  to  master  the  art  of  con- 
versation, nothing  less  is  required  than  to  master  that 
of  Life  itself.  Life  is  indeed  more  than  talk;  but  there 
is  no  aspect  or  phase  of  it  by  which  talk  is  not  enriched, 
or  in  which  the  master  of  conversation  can  afford  to  be 
lacking.  It  is  the  whole  man  of  whom  talk  is  the  ex- 
pression; and  the  perfect  conversationalist,  if  such  a 
thing  were  conceivable,  would  be  nothing  less  than 
the  perfect  man.' — C.R.C. 


ENGLISH   DOWNLAND 

By  H.  J.  Massingham 

Illustrated  from  Photographs 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

YET  another  aspect  of  Britain's  many-faceted 
loveliness  is  given  us  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Massingham's 
contribution  to  this  richly  varied  series.  The  region 
that  has  sat  for  this  particular  portrait  is  the  turf- 
crowned  chalky  outcrop  which  from  its  etymology  we 
call  downland,  although  it  is  upland,  and  which  ex- 
tends its  'finger-ridges'  from  Flamborough  to  Beachy 
Head  in  the  east  and  has  its  roots  somewhere  in 
western  Dorset,  one  of  the  most  essentially  English 
features  of  our  island.  Between  these  billowy  emin- 
ences lie  the  snugly  embosomed  villages,  churches  and 
clustering  beechwoods  that  all  Englishmen  are  fami- 
liar with  and  love,  but  along  their  crests  are  spread  the 
forlorn  camps  and  barrows,  the  earthworks  and  vast 
neolithic  remains  of  a  remote  age  and  a  forgotten  race 
that  flourished  when  all  between  was  primeval  forest 
and  tangled  marsh.  Mr.  Massingham,  with  the  aid  of 
more  than  one  hundred  exquisite  pictures  of  this  ro- 
mantic district,  is  its  most  eloquent  chronicler,  and  in- 
cludes in  his  survey  'its  boundaries,  geology,  vegetation, 
landscape,  architecture  and  prehistory.' — H.G.F. 

A  SEASONABLE  idea,  appropriate  as  a  small  gift 
and  assured  of  a  welcome,  is  a  small  pocket  diary, 
designed  by  Thomas  de  la  Rue  &  Co.  Ltd.,  for  the 
use  of  art  collectors.  Bound  in  pliable  Persian  leather, 
measuring  4.4  inches  by  2§  and  weighing  no  more  than 
1 J  oz.  it  contains  an  amount  of  information  on  collect- 
ing in  its  various  forms,  with  illustrations,  agreeably 
written  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Noppen,  F.S.A.  It  is  indexed 
by  months  and  has  address  leaves  alphabetically 
arranged.  This  handy  little  production  costs  three 
shillings. 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.      It  must  be  understood 
that   he   does   not    necessarily    identify  himself  with   attributions  or   other  opinions   expressed  by   correspondents. 


INFORMATION   SOLICITED 

(No.  958) 

Sir, — I  have  recently  come  into 
possession  of  an  oil  painting,  a  photo 
of  which  I  enclose  (here  reproduced). 
I  should  very  much  like  to  know  the 
name  of  the  subject,  and  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  painter,  and  hope 
that  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able 
to  help  me.  I  would  be  very  grate- 
ful for  any  information  which  they 
may  be  in  a  position  to  give  me.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  picture  is  un- 
signed. Apart  from  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  sitter,  the  uniform  and 
orders  may  be  of  assistance  in  tracing 
his  identity. — Betty  V.  Holford 
(Mrs.),  Hazeldene  Stables,  Lower  and 
Upper  Dicker,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


(a)  A    PORTRAIT   OF    A   GENTLEMAN    :    PRESENT   WHEREABOUTS   SOUGHT    (No.    959) 

(b)  PRESUMED    PORTRAIT    OF    A    CAPTAIN     :     INFORMATION      SOLICITED     (No.    960) 
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THE  PORTRAIT  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  GENTLEMAN  :  INFORMATION- 
REGARDING    THE    SUBJECT    AND    ARTIST    SOUGHT     (No.     958) 


WHEREABOUTS   OF   PICTURE   SOUGHT 

(No.  959) 

Sir, — This  is  a  reproduction  of  a  portrait  of  a  man 
with  grey-brown  eyes,  in  blue  coat  and  grey  wig, 
which  was  sold  at  Willis's  rooms  in  July  1935.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Morgan. 
Any  information  as  to  its  present  whereabouts  would 
be  greatly  appreciated. — D.R.S. 


INFORMATION    SOLICITED    (No.  960) 

Sir, — I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  could  help  me 
to  identify  this  portrait  (here  illustrated).  The  original 
is  a  large  oil  painting  in  my  possession.  The  writer 
presumes  that  the  sitter,  though  the  costume  is  un- 
dress, was  Captain  of  the  ship  which  appears  in  the 
background.  The  period  is  1740-5. — G.  W.  Pembroke, 
Author's  Club,  2,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W.  1. 


REPLY   TO    INQUIRY    (No.  951) 

Sir, — This  is  very  like  the  portraits  of  Abraham 
Simon,  the  medallist,  brother  of  Thomas  of  'Petition 
Crown'  fame.  Kneller  and  other  artists  painted  him. 
— F.  W.  Cock,  M.D.,  Appledore,  Ashford,  Kent. 
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HERALDRY :  By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


ARMS  AND   MONOGRAM    ON 
SILVER     BOX— LONDON,     W. 

THE  arms  are — quarterly  ist  and 
4th,  argent,  a/ess  dance tte'e  gules 
between  three  crosses  crosslet  (or 
bottonnee)  Jitchee  gules  [for  Sandes]; 
2nd  and  3rd,  per  jess  gules  and  azure, 
a  domed  tower  argent  [for  Rawson];  in 
pretense  gules,  a  cross  moline  or  [for 
Mounceux];  impaling  or,  a/ess  dan- 
cette'e  azure  charged  with  three  bezants, 
between  three  billets  gules  each  charged 
with  a  lion  or  [for  Rolle].  The  mono- 
gram R.S.  repeated  and  entwined 
confirms  the  identification  with  the 
family  of  Sandes.  Thomas  del 
Sandes,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Cum- 
berland in  1 39 1  and  1394,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Marmaduke  Moun- 
ceux. From  them  were  descended  Sandes  of  Rotting- 
ton,  Cumberland,  from  whom  came  the  Sandes  of 
Kerry,  Ireland.  I  have  not  so  far  been  able  to  trace 
'he  alliances  indicated.  The  box  must  be  dated  about 
1710-1720. 


ARMS  ON  DUBLIN  COFFEE-POT— NEWARK 

YOUR  coffee-pot  is  hall-marked  Dublin,  1 736— 
7,  the  maker  bring  possibly  Thomas  William- 
son. A  number  of  Dublin  smiths,  however,  of  the 
'twenties  used  the  crown  over  their  initials.  The  arms 
are  those  borne  by  a  branch  of  the  Clark  or  Clarke 
family  descended  from  Sir  John  Clarke,  who  took 
prisoner  Louis  d'Orleans,  Due  de  Longueville,  at 
Borny,  near  Terouenne, on  August  14th,  1 5 1 3.  For  this 
deed  he  was  granted  an  honourable  augmentation  to 
his  family  coat  of  a  sinister  canton  azure,  charged  with  a 
demi-ram  mounting  argent  armed  or,  and  two  Jleurs-de-lys  or 
in  chief,  his  family  coat  being  argent,  on  a  bend  gules 
between  three  ogresses  as  many  swans  argent.  The  various 
branches  of  his  family  altered  the  canton  from  time  to 
time,  Clarke  of  Weston  by  Thame,  co.  Oxford,  adding 
a  baston  gules  over  a  demi-ram  between  two  Jleurs-de-lys, 
Gierke  of  Hitcham,  co.  Bucks  (cr.  baronets  July  3rd, 
1660),  using  a  baston  or,  and  Clarke  of  Enfield  a  baston 
argent  with  the  Jleurs-de-lys  in  chiej'.  The  Sir  William 
Clarke,  who  was  knighted  by  Sir  William  Russell, 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  on  a  hill  near  Enniskillen  on 
September  ist,  1594,  bore  gules,  on  a  bend  argent  three 
swans  sable,  on  a  sinister  canton  per  bend  or  and  azure  a  demi- 


THE    LOWER    AND    UPPER    LIES    OF   SILVER  ISNUFF-BOX,    CIRCA     1710-1720,    SHOWING 
THE   ARMS    OF   SANDES  QUARTERING    RAWSON    &    MOUNCEUX    AND    IMPALING    ROLLE 


goat  rampant  between  two  Jleurs-de-lys  all  counter-changed. 
The  coat  on  your  coffee-pot  cannot  be  Clerke  of 
Hitcham  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  baronet's  badge, 
and  both  Clerke  of  Hitcham  and  Clarke  of  Weston 
used  a  ram's  head  for  crest.  I  can  find  no  branch  of  this 
family  of  Clarke  using  the  armoured  arm  and  sword  for 
crest.  I  imagine  the  owner  was  an  Irish  Clarke,  but 
not  a  Clark  of  Largantogher,  co.  Londonderry,  who, 
though  the  family  uses  the  armoured  arm  and  sword  but 
out  of  a  mural  crown  for  crest,  bear  for  arms  gules,  three 
swords  erect  in  pale  proper,  and  a  canton  argent  charged  with  a 
trefoil  vert.  I  must  leave  the  rest  of  the  problem  to  you. 


CREST  ON  PAIR  OF  SALVERS,  c.  1745 

THE  crest  of  an  owl  perched  upon  a  cushion  is  unre- 
corded. The  cushion  is,  however,  undoubtedly  an 
engraver's  mistake  for  the  usual  wreath,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  viscount's  coronet  identifies  the  crest  as  that 
of  Savile.  The  owner  must  have  been  Sir  John  Savile 
(1719-1778),  created  Baron  Pollington  of  Longford 
and  Viscount  Pollington  of  Ferns  in  1753,  and  Earl  of 
Mexborough  in  1  766. 


CREST  ON  HOT-WATER 
URN,  EDINBURGH,   1738 

THE  crest  of  an  anchor  and  motto  Spero  meliora  are 
those  of  Rait  of  Halgreen  and  Drumnagair,  co. 
Forfar,  and  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Arthur  John  Rait  of 
Anniston  House,  co.  Forfar. 
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IN     THE     AUCTION     ROOMS 


A  PART  from  the  Chinese  porcelains,  jades,  and 
ZA  corals  belonging  to  Mr.  Edward  I.  Farmer  of 
7  \  New  York,  at  Sotheby's,  no  important  single 
collection  has  recently  been  offered.  The  past  month, 
however,  has  been  noteworthy  for  the  strong  demand 
in  all  sections  of  the  market,  and  for  further  signs  of 
activity  in  the  sphere  of  paintings.  This  activity  has 
found  expression  both  in  the  larger  audiences  and  in 
the  prices  realized  for  any  outstanding  items,  and 
among  these  reference  may  be  made  to  a  painting  by 
Rembrandt  (A  Musical  Parly),  on  panel  24  in.  by 
i8|  in.,  which  brought  £2,205  at  Christie's,  and,  at 
the  same  rooms,  to  a  wing  of  a  triptych  (Ecce  Homo 
with  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  on  the  reverse)  by 
Bouts,  sold  for  £1,627  IOS-!  and  St.  Jerome  at  his 
Devotions  in  the  Desert,  by  Mantegna,  £4,410. 


PICTURES   AND   DRAWINGS 

EVIDENCE  of  the  renewed  interest  in  this  market 
has  been  specially  marked  in  the  increased 
number  of  offerings  that  have  been  made  at  Christie's 
rooms,  including  the  following  items  :  Two  by  P. 
Monamy,  Men-o-War  and  Shipping  in  a  Calm,  £162 
15s.,  and  Men-o'-  War  at  Anchor,  £152  5s.  ;  a  View  on  the 
Thames,  by  Jan  Wyck,  £178  10s.;  portrait  of  A  Lady, 
by  Lely,  £120  15s.;  three  works  by  Charles  Towne, 
portrait  of  A  Chestnut  Hack,  £94  10s.,  Mrs.  Townley 
Parker's  Bay  Horse  and  Spaniel  and  a  Grey  Horse,  £152  5s., 
and  a  portrait  of  The  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  on  a  black 
hunter,  £252 ;  a  portrait  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Francis  Wheler, 
by  Beechey,  £157  10s. ;  one  of  Henry,  2nd  Viscount 
Hood,  by  J.  Northcote,  £283  10s.;  one  of  Miss  Jane 
Adeane,  by  J.  Downman,  £336 ;  The  Madonna,  by  Agnolo 
Gaddi,  £220  10s. ;  and  a  portrait  of  A  Lady,  said  to 
be  the  mistress  of  the  artist,  by  Velasquez,  £315. 

Other  pictures  disposed  of  by  the  same  acutioneers, 
which  should  be  recorded  are :  Fruit  and  Flowers  on  a 


Marble  Slab,  by  P.  T.  van  Brussel,  £23 1 ;  The  Seasons, 
a  set  of  four,  by  Martin  van  Valckenburg,  £262  10s.; 
The  Horses  of  Sir  Charles  Warre-Malet,  by  F.  Sartorius, 
£168;  The  Madonna  and  Child,  with  the  Infant  St.  John, 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  Jerome,  by  Pintoricchio,  £157  10s. ; 
The  Meet,  by  W.  Barraud,  £294;  A  Frozen  River  Scene, 
by  A.  van  der  Neer,  £241  10s. ;  A  Mountainous  River 
Scene,  by  Patinir,  £210;  portrait  of  a  Procurator  of  San 
Marco,  by  Tintoretto,  £262  10s.;  portrait  of  T. 
Travers,  by  A.  Devis,  £126;  Matilda,  winner  of  the 
St.  Leger,  1827,  with  two  other  racehorses  and 
jockeys  on  a  course,  by  J.  F.  Herring,  Sen. ,£283  ios.;a 
portrait  of  Cassandra,  Lady  Hawke,  by  Reynolds,  £204 
15s.;  and  A  River  Scene,  by  J.  van  Goyen,  £210. 

A  sale  held  at  Christie's  on  November  27th  included 
twenty-two  lots  of  pictures,  snuff-boxes  and  other 
objects  of  aeronautical  interest  belonging  to  the 
Countess  of  Drogheda,  C.B.E.  But  though  of  late 
some  attention  has  been  directed  to  records  of  early 
aerial  navigation,  the  number  of  collectors  is  still 
relatively  few,  which  fact  is  indicated  by  the  prevailing 
prices.  Among  the  pictures  offered  at  this  sale,  one  of 
Captain  Vincent  Lunardi  with  his  assistant  Biggin  and 
Mrs.  Sage,  in  a  balloon,  1785  *  by  J.  F.  Rigaud 
fetched  £50  8s. ;  A  Gas  Balloon  passing  over  a  Town, 
attributed  to  Bonington,  £16  16s. ;  Crossing  the  Medway, 
by  E.  W.  Cocks,  £26  5s.  and  The  Ascent  of  the  Vauxhall 
Balloon,  by  the  same  artist,  £37  16s. ;  The  Magnificent 
Hydrogen  Balloon  called  the  Sujfren  ascending  at  Nantes, 
1 784,  by  J.  H.  Lorimer,  £2 1 ;  James  Sadler's  Ascent  from 
Hackney,  August  181 1,  £28  7s.;  Adams'  Ascent  over  Kew 
Gardens,  £25  4s. ;  and  The  First  Ascent  of  M.  Blanchard, 
in  his  balloon  with  propelling  apparatus,  1784,*  £17 
1 7s.  There  were  also  a  few  lotsof booksdealingwith  the 
history  of  aeronautics  including:  Retif  de  la  Bretonne 
(Nicolas-Edme),  la  Decouverte  Australe,  par  un  Homme  vo- 
lant, ou  Le  Dedalefrangais,  1781,  which  fetched  £14  14s. 
Other  items  offered  on  the  same  afternoon  included : 
The  Seasons,  a  set  of  four,  by  Jan  Brueghel,  which  brought 
£236  5s. ;  a  panel  [A  Guard  Room) ,  by  P. 
de  Hooch,  £861 ;  Huntsmen  Halting  outside 
the  Swan  Inn,  by  James  Ward,  £294; 
Summertime,  by  B.W.  Leader,  £136  10s. ; 
The  To  and  Fro  of  the  Waves,  by  Peter 
Graham,  £102  1 8s. ;  An  Interior,  byjudith 
Leyster,  £320  5s.;  and  a  few  drawings 
by  Rowlandson,  of  which  The  Betting 
Post  realized  £7 1  8s. ;  Disappointed  Epi- 
cures, £37  1 6s. ;  and  A  Subscription  Card 
Room,  £25  14s. 


TWO    LOUIS    XV    GOLD    SNUFF    BOXES    :    ONE    ENGRAVED    AND    OVERLAID    WITH 
CONVOLVULUS,  AND  ONE  BY  JEAN  FERMOY  OF  PARIS,  1768   :  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


*  See  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  XCVI,  p.  22, 
and  vol.  XGV.,  p.  149. 
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IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS 


FURNITURE,     PORCELAINS, 
AND  OTHER  ART   OBJECTS 

THE  Farmer  collection  which 
was  dealt  with  by  Sotheby's  on 
November  20th  comprised  sixty-six 
lots.  There  were  seventeen  items  of 
jade  of  which  a  green  jade  figure  of 
an  Immortal,  13  in.  high,  brought 
£285;  a  white  carved  bowl  with 
pierced  double  bat  handles,  K'ang 
Hsi,  £255  ;  a  carved  circular  in- 
cense burner  and  cover,  4^  in.  high, 
Ch'ien  Lung,  £160;  a  mutton  fat 
vase  and  cover  carved  with  em- 
blems, 9^  in.  high,  £155;  a  dark 
green  phoenix  vase,  the  head  of  the 
bird  carved  as  a  duck,  8  in.  high, 
£105.  There  were  also  five  lots  of 
carved  coral  which  were  well  re- 
ceived, £380  being  paid  for  a  figure 
of  Kuan  Yin,  17  in.  high;  £290  for 
group,  1 1  in.  high  ;  £250  for  a 
group  of  Hsi  Wang  Mu  and  two  at- 
tendants 14!  in.  high  ;  and  £200 
for  a  figure  of  an  Immortal,  I2§  in. 
high;  a  finely  carved  piece  of  lapis 
lazuli  13!  in.  wide  and  9  in.  high 
fell  to  a  prominent  dealer  at  £270. 
Most  of  the  porcelain  also  went 
to  professional  buyers  who  com- 
peted keenly  for  the  principal  lots. 
Not  that  any  one  of  the  winning 
bids  was  remarkable,  however,  for 
the  highest  during  the  sale  was 
£500  for  a  pair  offamille  rose  vases 
enamelled  on  a  plain  white  ground, 
1 72  in.  high,  YungCheng;  the  nearest 
approach  to  this  figure  being  £400 
paid  by  the  same  buyer  for  afamille  verte  vase,  i8|  in. 
high,  K'ang  Hsi.  Other  prices  to  be  noted  are:  a  famille 
verte  vase  with  baluster  body  enamelled  in  colours,  18 
in.  high,  £210;  afamille  verte  vase  with  ovoid  baluster 
body  and  cylindrical  neck,  £250;  a  pair  of  bottles  deco- 
rated in  rouge  defer  and  gold,  18  in.  high,  £135;  a  pair 
of  dishes  painted  with  cocks,  peony  trees  and  butterflies 
15!  in.  diameter,  £185;  a  famille  noire  and  ruby  garni- 
ture of  a  vase,  1 8  .V  in.  high,  and  two  beakers  1 3  f  in. ,  £24.5 ; 
and  a  Fukien  blanc  de  Chine  Buddha,  19!  in.  high,  £180. 
As  might  be  expected  in  view  of  the  dearth  of  offer- 
ings, the  English  furniture  aroused  some  spirited  bid- 
ding, as  the  following  prices  show.  One  of  the  early 
lots  was  a  long-case  clock  by  Thomas  Tompion  for 
which  the  hammer  fell  at  £580.  A  Chippendale  arm- 
chair with  upholstered  back,  carved  legs  and  arm 
supports,  and  three  side  chairs  en  suite  realized  £316; 
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six  Queen  Anne  walnut  chairs  with 
upholstered  backs  and  seats,  £265; 
a  Chippendale  mahogany  kneehole 
writing  desk,  3  ft.  2  in.  wide,  £  1 1 5 ;  a 
pair  of  Chippendale  carved  mahog- 
any elbow  chairs  in  the  French  taste 
upholstered  in  petit-point  needle- 
work, £285;  a  pair  of  Chippendale 
carved  mahogany  card  tables  on 
cluster  column  legs,  £300;  a  pair  of 
George  I  walnut  card  tables  on 
cabriole  legs  with  claw  and  ball  feet, 
£245;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  cabi- 
net, the  upper  part  enclosed  by  mir- 
ror doors,  and  the  lower  fitted  with 
drawers,  £195;  and  six  Chippen- 
dale chairs  with  backs  and  seats 
covered  in  petit-point  needlework  of 
some  forty  years  earlier,  £290. 

On  December  4th,  the  same  auc- 
tioneers disposed  of  a  catalogue  of 
English  and  Continental  porcelains 
together  with  some  English  furni- 
ture. The  English  porcelains  inclu- 
ded a  small  collection  of  Chelsea  and 
Worcester  belonging  to  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Cook,  and  among  this  was  a 
set  of  the  Chelsea  figures,  Apollo  and 
eight  Muses  (in  a  complete  set  there 
are  nine  Muses,  but  the  present  one 
lacks  Melpomene),  which  realized 
£680.  Other  prices  for  Chelsea 
pieces  in  this  collection  were :  a 
claret  ground  vase  and  cover  paint- 
ed with  a  Teniers  subject,  gold  anchor 
period,  £1 15;  a  group  of  Venus  and 
Cupid,  red  anchor  period,  £105;  a 
flower  holder,  in  the  form  of  two 
boys,  £42;  a  figure  of  a  Lady  in 
Turkish  costume  £46;  a  figure  of  a  Flautist,  £46;  one 
of  a  Pierrot,  £44;  and  a  scent  bottle  in  the  form  of  a 
shepherdess,  £32.  Of  the  Worcester  (Wall  period)  an 
apple-green  vase  enamelled  in  the  Sevres  style  after 
the  manner  of  Evans,  4!  in.  high,  fetched  £62 ;  another 
apple-green  vase  enamelled  in  the  Sevres  style,  5^  in. 
high,  £54;  a  milk-jug  with  entwined  rustic  handle 
painted  in  the  Chelsea-Derby  style,  mark  in  blue,  cross 
swords  and  numeral  o,  £26;  a  scale  blue  dish  painted  with 
flowers,  I2|in.  seal  mark,  £23;  a  pair  of  plates  painted 
with  birds  and  flowers,  script  W  mark  in  gilt,  £36;  and 
a  teapot  and  cover  painted  in  the  Sevres  style,  £27. 
Items  sent  in  by  various  owners,  also  included  in 
this  catalogue  and  to  be  noted  were:  a  Derby  figure  of 
a  finch,  c.  1 755,  £26 ;  a  pair  of  Nantgarw  plates  painted 
with  flowers,  impressed  marks  Nant  Garw  CW.G.,  £23 ; 
a  Worcester  claret  ground  plate  painted  with  birds, 
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Wall  period,  £25;  a  pair  of  Worcester  tureens,  covers, 
stands  and  ladles,  Wall  period,  seal  marks,  -£47 ;  and  a 
pair  of  Longton  Hall  candlestick  groups,  £75.  There 
were,  too,  a  few  lots  of  furniture,  of  which  a  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  break-front  bookcase  brought  £210; 
a  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau  bookcase,  2  ft.  8  in. 
wide,  with  mirror  doors  above,  £135;  an  eighteenth- 
century  mirror  in  gilt  frame  with  shaped  heading, 
£125;  a  harlequin  table  in  padouk  wood  with  three 
folding  leaves,  and  fitted  with  a  secretaire  adjusted  by 
a  spring  catch,  £68;  and  a  seventeenth-century  oak 
credence' table,  £73. 

Christie's,  on  November  24th,  offered  a  number  of 
French  snuff-boxes  and  other  small  objects  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  M.  Hugo  I.  Herzfeld  together 
with  some  miniatures  and 
objects  of  art  from  various 
sources.  The  interest  of  the 
many  buyers  who  attended 
the  sale,  however,  was  cen- 
tred upon  the  Herzfeld  items, 
which  were  sold  at  the  end  of 
the  afternoon.  £4 1  o  was  paid 
for  a  Louis  XVI  gold  camel  de 
bal,  Paris,  c.  17705^380  fora 
Louis  XV  gold  oval  snuff- 
box set  with  an  enamel  in  a 
double  row  of  diamonds,  by 
Jean  Formey,  Paris,  1768; 
£265  for  a  rectangular  snuff- 
box engraved  and  overlaid 
with  sprays  of  convolvulus 
in  enamels ;  £2 1  o  for  a  Louis 
XVI  gold  circular  snuff-box, 
signed  Seguin  and  dated  7755 
— Paris,  1787;  and  £270  for 
an  oval  snuff-box  of  gold,  set 
with  enamels  painted  with 
figures,  Paris,  c.  1762. 

Other  prices  realized  for 
objects  from  the  Herzfeld 
collection  were:  a  watch  by 
L.  Sonnereau  a  la  Rochelle,  with 
enamelled  case  painted,  pos- 
sibly by  Les  freres  Huaud, — 
French,  seventeenth-century 
— £66;  a  memorandum 
book  with  covers  formed 
of  Meissen  porcelain  plaques, 
£43;  a  carnet  de  bal  set  with 
panels  of  pink  enamel,  Paris, 
1776,  £130;  another  set  with 
a  panel  of  grey  enamel  and 
the  motto  Souvenir  d'amitie'  in 
rose  diamonds,£  1 00.  Also  the 
following  gold  snuff-boxes 
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must  be  recorded :  one  (oval)  set  with  an  enamel  of  Ve- 
nus and  Cupid,  £120;  one  (rectangular)  inlaid  with 
various  stones  in  parti-coloured  enamel  border  after 
the  style  of  Neuber  of  Dresden,  Vienna,  1806-7,  £!55; 
one  (oval)  set  with  an  enamel,  £100;  another  (oval) 
overlaid  with  panels  of  striped  green  enamel  and  set 
with  an  enamel  in  a  seed  pearl  border,  £66. 

A  further  number  of  lots  from  the  Herzfeld  collec- 
tion were  disposed  of  by  Christie's  in  a  mixed  sale  on 
November  26th.  Among  these,  were  some  twenty 
ancient  Egyptian  bronze  figures  of  cats  (c.  600-400 
B.C.) ;  but  while  one  of  these  interesting  figures  realized 
£241  1  os.,  the  highest  bid  for  any  one  of  the  others  fell 
far  short  of  this  figure,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being 
£71  8s.  paid  by  the  same  buyer  for  a  bronze  head  of 
a  cat.  Another  head  brought  £46  4s.  and  the  remain- 
ing figures  ranged  from  £35  to  35s.  From  another 
property,  however,  came  a  bronze  cat  which  brought 
£110  5s.  and  a  bronze  mummy-box  surmounted  by 
a  cobra  with  a  human  head  and  a  royal  crown,  of  size 
intended  for  a  mummified  cat,  £73  10s. 

Of  furniture  comprising  part  of  this  catalogue,  a 
William  and  Mary  bracket  clock,  by  John  Pepys,  London, 
in  a  case  with  domed  top  mounted  with  silver  plaques, 
fetched  £84;  a  Louis  XV  small  table  (20  in.  wide)  of 
kingwood  with  a  marble  top,  £79  16s. ;  a  pair  of  Louis 
XV  marquetry  encoignures  (i8i  in.  wide),  £78  15s.; 
a  Louis  XV  parquetry  commode  with  ormolu  mounts, 
stamped  C.  Dester,  M.E.,  £168;  a  mahogany  commode 
fitted  drawers  and  cupboards,  stamped  /.  Dubois,  M.E., 
£  1 62  1 5s. ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  serpentine-shaped 
commode  fitted  drawers  and  writing  slide,  £304  1  os. ;  a 
Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chair  with  scroll   arm- 
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supports  and  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  volutes,  the 
seat,  back  and  arms  covered  in  petit-point  needlework, 
£220  1  os. ;  another  Chippendale  arm-chair  on  cabriole 
legs  with  volute  feet,  the  seat  and  back  covered  in  petit- 
point,  £141  15s. ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  serpentine- 
shaped  commode  fitted  drawers,  £199  10s.;  an  eight- 
eenth-century Dutch  gaming-table  with  triple  folding 
top  on  cabriole  legs  with  foliated  volute  feet,  £86  2s. ;  a 
George  I  walnut  secretaire-cabinet  with  upper  part 
enclosed  by  mirrored  doors,  £120  12s. 

Further  offerings  of  English  furniture  were  made  by 
the  same  auctioneers  on  December  3rd,  when  a 
Queen  Anne  walnut  settee  with  high  back  on  cabriole 
legs,  sold  for  £105;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  tripod 
table,  25  in.  diameter,  £126;  a  William  and  Mary 
table  on  turned  legs  with  X-shaped  stretcher,  £102 
1 8s. ;  a  Carlton  House  mahogany  writing-table, 
stamped  Gillows,  Lancaster,  £178  10s. ;  part  of  an 
Elizabethan  needlework  valance,  4  ft.  10  in.  long  and 
22|  in.  deep,  £162  15s.;  and  a  Sheraton  mahogany 
library  table  with  serpentine-shaped  front,  £283  10s. 


SILVER 

IT  is  still  noticeable  that  the  offerings  in  this  market 
remain  inadequate,  and  in  consequence  values  con- 
tinued to  rise.  It  might  be  remarked,  too,  that  while 
the  shipments  to  the  United  States  are  in  no  way  com- 
parable to  those  of  some  few  years  ago,  buyers  in 
America  are  active,  and  considerably  more  English 
silver  has  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic  recently  than 
for  some  time  past.  This  revival  is  reflected  also  in  the 
higher  prices  that  are  being  obtained  in  American 
auction  rooms. 

Examples  dating  prior  to  the  early  Eighteenth 
Century  have  been  singularly  scarce,  such  as  have 
been  offered — apart  from  spoons — being  a  Newcastle 


two-handled  engraved  porringer,by 
William  Robinson,  late  Seventeenth 
Century  (4  oz.  9  dwt.),  155s.;  a 
spool-shaped  saltcellar,  1691  (4  oz. 
3  dwt.),  76s.;  a  baluster-shaped 
mug,  possibly  by  Francis  Archbold, 
1694  (5  oz.  12  dwt.),  90s.;  a  circu- 
lar sweetmeat  dish  with  punched 
decoration,  1640,  m.m.  possibly  R  G 
with  a  heart  below  (4  oz.  11  dwt.), 
300s. ;  a  rat-tail  ladle  with  tubular 
handle,  1698,  £30  all  at;  a  pair  of 
small  tazze,  by  Anthony  JVelme,  1698- 
9  (15  oz.  i7dwt. ),  80s. ;  all  of  which 
have  appeared  at  Sotheby's ;  and  at 
Christie's,  a  two-handled  porringer 
chased  in  the  Chinese  taste,  1683, 
m.m.  A  H,  pellet  above,  crescent  below 
(8  oz.  18  dwt.),  220s. ;  a  pair  of  candlesticks  on  square 
moulded  bases,  6  in.  high,  c.  1680,  m.m.  B  P  escallop 
below,  probably  for  Benjamin  Pyne  (22  oz.  19  dwt.), 
62s.;  and  a  beaker,  by  John  Bodington,  1697  (6  oz. 
17  dwt.),  140s. 

The  principal  early  spoons  which  have  come  on  the 
market  recently  are:  (at  Christie's)  a  silver-gilt 
Apostle  (St.  Peter),  by  Edward  Anthony,  Exeter,  c. 
1645,  £12;  an  Apostle,  having  the  nimbus  chased 
with  the  St.  Esprit,  by  James  Birkby,  Hull,  c.  1650, 
£46;  two  rat-tail  spoons,  each  with  trifid  top,  one 
m.m.  N  H conjoined,  Lincoln,  c.  1686,  and  one,  Lincoln, 
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c.  1690,  £21 ;  a  seal-top,  c.  1580,  m.m.  R  C  within  a  rose 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Richmond,  Yorkshire, 
■£7  ;  a  parcel-gilt  seal-top,  Provincial,  c.  1630,  £6  10s. ; 
and,  at  Sotheby's  rooms,  a  seal-top,  1634,  £12  10s. ; 
and  an  Apostle  (St.  John),  m.m.  probably  an  escallop, 
1590,  £32. 

In  addition  to  the  several  earlier  pieces  which 
appeared  at  Sotheby's  on  December  3rd,  there  were 
a  number  of  desirable  examples  of  the  early  Eighteenth 
Century  in  the  same  sale.  These  were  eagerly  com- 
peted for,  and  the  bidding  was  of  that  sustained 
character  which  has  of  late  expressed  the  increasing 
enquiries  for  fine  silver:  a  plain  octagonal  caster,  1 716 
(2  oz.  3  dwt.),  realized  470s.;  a  similar  caster,  17 18  (2 
oz.  1 1  dwt.),  470s. ;  a  fox-head  drinking  cup,  by  Louisa 
Courtauld  and  George  Cowles — maker's  mark  only 
— c.  1770  (3  oz.  4  dwt.),  265s.;  a  set  of  four  small 
circular  dishes,  by  Isaac  Liger,  1709  (13  oz.  14  dwt.), 
245s. ;  a  plain  cylindrical  dredger,  1734  (2  oz.  5  dwt.), 
200s.  ;asetof  fourstrawberry  dishes,  by  Edward Holaday, 
1718  (64  oz.  3  dwt.),  148s. ;  a  dish  ring,  Dublin,  1772 
(9  oz.  18  dwt.),  78s.;  a  bullet-shaped  teapot  with 
fluted  swan-neck  spout  and  scroll  handle,  by  William 
Aytoun,  Edinburgh,  1735-6,  £58  all  at;  a  tazza,  by 
Nathaniel  Lock,  1712  (16  oz.  16  dwt.),  85s. ;  a  tankard 
with  tapering  body  and  moulded  domical  cover,  by 
Philip  Tough,  Dublin,  1708-9  (41  oz.  6  dwt.),  56s.; 
a  large  saucepan  and  cover  (weight,  all  in,  53  oz.  5 
dwt.)  unmarked,  £58  all  at;  a  two-bottle  cruet  stand 
of  octagonal  form  with  two  moulded  bottles,  by  Paul 
Lamerie,  1734,  £100  all  at;  an  inkstand  with  shell 
and  moulded  shaped  border  with  inkpot,  pounce-pot 
and  bell,  by  John  Luff,  1746  (29  oz.  2  dwt.),  90s.;  eight 
rat-tail  tablespoons,  17 13,  and  six  rat-tail  dessert 
spoons,  1 718  (24  oz.  10  dwt.),  43s.;  six  three-pronged 
table  forks,  1714,  and  fourteen  three-pronged  dessert 
forks,  1724  (31  oz.  15  dwt.),  86s.;  a  dish  ring,  by 
John  Lloyd,  Dublin,  c.  1770-80  (13  oz.  14  dwt.),  78s.; 
a  cream  jug,  1728  (2  oz.  2  dwt.),  75s.;  a  plain  beer 
jug  with  scroll  handle,  1738  (21  oz.  10  dwt.),  74s. 


NEW  YORK 

THE  various  events  at  the  American  Art  Associa- 
tion Anderson  Galleries  included  dispersal  of  the 
furniture,  porcelains,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  Trust 
Estate  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Insull,  and  to  the  estate  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Samuel  Insull,  Jr.  The  catalogue  consisted 
of  more  than  1,000  lots,  and  the  sale  occupied  five 
days,  the  higher  individual  prices  being  realized  for 
the  English  furniture;  eight  Sheraton  painted  beech- 
wood  chairs  fetched  $670;  a  pair  of  Hepplewhite 
mahogany  shield-back  arm-chairs,  S240;  a  set  of 
seven  Hepplewhite  painted  shield-back  chairs,  S455; 


a  Sheraton  inlaid  mahogany  sofa  table,  $180;  a 
Sheraton  painted  satinwood  card  table,  $240;  a 
Hepplewhite  bow-front  chest  of  drawers,  $225;  a  pair 
of  painted  shield-back  chairs,  $200;  a  Sheraton 
painted  satinwood  small  table,  $175;  a  Sheraton 
satinwood  sofa  table,  $190;  a  Hepplewhite  mahogany 
tambour  desk,  $200;  an  Adam  mahogany  and  satin- 
wood  card  table,  S350;  a  set  of  seven  Sheraton 
mahogany  and  satinwood  chairs,  $560;  a  Sheraton 
mahogany  inlaid  cabinet — secretaire  with  cylinder 
front,  $300;  a  Chippendale  urn  stand,  $235;  a  pair 
of  George  I  mahogany  arm-chairs,  each  with  plain 
splat  on  cabriole  legs,  S380;  a  bracket  clock,  by 
Thomas  Fladgate,  London,  c.  1750,  $200;  a  Sheraton 
rosewood  inlaid  sofa  table,  Si 60;  a  Sheraton  painted 
suite  comprising  a  triple-back  settee  and  six  arm- 
chairs, S550;  a  Sheraton  satinwood  inlaid  secretary- 
bookcase,  $625;  a  Hepplewhite  desk  chair  with 
pierced  splat  and  square  tapering  legs,  $200;  a 
Chippendale  serpentine-shaped  silver-table  with 
pierced  gallery,  $450;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  wing 
chair  covered  in  needlework,  $700;  a  pair  of  Sheraton 
mahogany  torcheres,  $380;  a  Sheraton  mahogany 
and  satinwood  sideboard,  6  ft.  long,  $1,400;  a  Hepple- 
white mahogany  settee  in  the  French  taste,  $480;  and 
a  mahogany  break-front  bookcase,  $725. 

The  English  porcelains,  which  were  offered  on  the 
fourth  day,  included  a  Derby  dinner  service  of  about 
100  pieces  (c.  1820-30)  which  realized  $1,415;  a 
Chamberlain  Worcester  tea  service  in  rose  and  gold, 
S260;  a  pair  of  Chelsea  pastille  burners  each  in  the 
form  of  a  woman  holding  a  basket,  $260;  a  pair  of 
Worcester  campana  vases,  Flight,  Barr  &  Ban  period, 
$170;  a  pair  of  Derby  vases,  c.  1800,  ioi  in.  high, 
$200;  a  Derby  biscuit  group  or  two  nymphs  and  a 
sleeping  Cupid,  $150;  a  pair  of  pate  sur  pate  vases,  by 
Solon,  15!  in.  high  (one  chipped),  $420;  and  a  pair  of 
Wedgwood  and  Bentley  green-agate-ware  vases,  12  in. 
high,  S240. 
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EARLY     SILVER    IN    THE    COLLECTION 

OF  VISCOUNT  AND  VISCOUNTESS  LEE  OF  FAREHAM* 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


by 


THE  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Lee 
of  Fareham,  in  gathering  together 
their  collection  of  silversmiths' work 
and  other  objects  of  art  by  the  metal- 
workers of  the  past,  have  made  no  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  any  particular  period 
or  phase  of  the  craft.  Every  piece  has 
been  acquired  solely  for  its  individual 
beauty  and  for  the  high  quality  of  its 
craftsmanship.  Of  recent  years  the  prime 
factor  in  collecting  old  silver  has  been 
marks,  and  'fine  marks'  at  that,  with  the 
result  that  many  superlative  pieces  made 
for  monarchs,  princes  or  corporations 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  taxes  upon 
plate  have  been  regarded  by  collectors 
as  of  only  secondary  importance  lacking 
these  guarantees  of  excellence,  and  often 
despite  intrinsic  indications  of  possessing 
extreme  historic  importance. 

Identifiable  'marks'  are  conspicuous 
their  almost  complete  absence  from  this  col 
lection.  And  since  proofs  of  assay  afford  evi- 
dence as  to  the  exact  date,  place  of  origin  and 
often  the  name  of  the  maker,  in  the  absence 
of  these  guides,  this  information,  as  it  applies 
to  the  pieces  in  the  Lee  collection,  has  had  to 
be  deduced  from  the  results  of  lengthy  com- 
parison with  other  and  similar  pieces  whose 
pedigrees  are  known. 

Two  English  pieces  of  unquestionably  out- 
standing importance  have  already  met  with 
merited  appreciation  from  Mr.  Watts  else- 
where. The  first  of  these  is  the  silver-gilt 
chalice  and  paten  of  late  thirteenth-century 
origin,  which  shows  points  of  similarity  to 
that  found  in  the  grave  of  Bishop  Richard 
of  Gravesend  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  together 
with  some  marked  differences.  The  Lee  chalice 
is  likewise  a  grave  find,  but  the  whereabouts 

*  Works  of  Art  in  Silver  and  Other  Metals  belonging  to 
Viscount  and  Viscountess  Lee  of  Fareham.  Described  and 
Catalogued  by  William  W.  Watts.  F.S.A.  Privately  Printed. 


I.— MEDIAEVAL  DRINKING   HORN,  FASHIONED  OUT   OF  AN  OX-HORN 
I'H    SILVER-GILT   MOUNTS,   THE    TIP   SHAPED  AS   A    MONSTER'S  HEAD 


and  date  of  its  discovery  are  unrecorded.  The 
second  is  the  splendid  drinking  horn  with 
silver-gilt  mounts  (No.  i)  well-known  to  con- 
noisseurs from  the  circumstance  that  it  was 
shown  both  at  the  Exhibition  of  English 
Mediaeval  Art  (1930)  and  the  Exhibition  of 
British  Art  (1934).  Mr.  Watts  compares  it 
with  three  other  well-known  drinking  horns, 
those  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  Christ's 
Hospital,  Horsham,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  middle 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Personally  I  see 
a  much  closer  resemblance  (the  'eagle's  leg' 
supporters  apart)  to  the  Pusey  Horn  which  is 
almost  certainly  of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  while  the  'rayed  borders' 
of  the  lip  and  main  decorative  band  exactly 
duplicate  borders  upon  the  North  German 
drinking  horns  of  the  late  Fifteenth  and  early 
Sixteenth  Centuries,  which  may  be  found  in 
such  numbers  in  the  museums  of  Copen- 
hagen, Norway  and  Sweden.  The  tip-mount 
fashioned  as  a  fabulous  monster's  head  is 
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almost  the  double  of  a  scabbard  chape  dug  up 
near  Antwerp,  and  still  in  place  upon  its 
dagger  of  about  1470. 

A  third  object  of  equal  importance  is  the 
splendid  ceremonial  instrument  case  of  the 
Barber-Surgeons'  Guild  (No.  ii).  Despite  its 
elaborate  heraldic  enrichments,  which  in- 
clude the  Royal   Arms   [France  modern   and 


No.    II.— THE    INSTRUMENT    CASE   OE  THE    BARBER-SUKOEuXS 
IN    SILVER-GILT    AND     ENRICHED    WITH     ARMS     IN     ENAMEL 


England  quarterly)  and  those  of  the  Barbers' 
Company,  both  in  enamel,  together  with  the 
Spatula  surmounted  by  a  Tudor  Rose  en- 
signed  by  an  Imperial  Crown,  granted  to 
the  Surgeons  in  1492,  this  case  has  not  in- 
spired any  deep  research  and  its  known 
history  goes  no  further  back  than  an  obscure 
sale  a  few  years  ago  in  one  of  the  lesser 
London  auction  rooms.  It  was  said  at  the 
time  to  have  come  from  a  family  in  whose 
possession  it  had  been  for  many  generations. 
Mr.  Watts  dates  this  piece  at  about  1500. 
The  shields,  however,  retain  nothing  Gothic 
in  their  outline;  they  are  indeed  character- 
istic of  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  It  cannot  possibly  be 
later  than  1525  when  the  supporters  of  the 
Royal  Arms  were  changed  from  the  red 
dragon  and  silver  greyhound — here  curiously 
enough  they  have  been  transposed — to  the 
crowned  lion  and  red  dragon,  not  as  Mr.  Watts 
says  the  lion  and  the  unicorn.  The  latter  beast 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  English  Royal 
heraldry  as  the  second  supporter  to  the  arms 
of  Jane  Seymour  as  Queen  Consort,  reappear- 
ing on  the  union  of  the  Crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  1603.  To  me  this  case  appears 
to  be  about  1515-20. 

An  exceptionally  interesting  and  handsome 
group  is  formed  by  the  lidded  stone-ware 
jugs  (Illus.  8,  9  10,  and  11)  with  mounts  of 
silver  or  silver  gilt,  which  form  a  representa- 
tive series  illustrative  of  most  of  the  phases  in 
the  development  of  this  characteristic  Eliza- 
bethan utensil  (No.  iv).  To  this  series  may  be 
added  the  beautiful  crackled  glass  jug  form- 
erly in  the  S.  J.  Whawell  collection  (No.  v) 
and  the  twojugs  with  covers  in  'terre  de  pipe' 
(Illus.  13  and  1 4) ,  of  which  the  latter  was  illus- 
trated in  The  Connoisseur  for  May,  1936. 

A  group  of  three  silver-mounted  porcelain 
objects  calls  for  a  more  than  brief  notice.  The 
first  of  these,  a  sweetmeat  box  and  cover  of 
'Wan  Li'  porcelain  mounted  in  England 
about  1570,  Mr.  Watts  hazards  may  be  the 
work  of  Thomas  Bampton  of  the  Falcon  and 
conceivably  a  gift  to  the  Virgin  Queen  upon 
one  of  her  progresses.  A  New  Year's  gift  from 
Lord  Burghley  seems  more  probable,  for  the 
Cecils  owned  a  fine  parcel  of  Wan  Li  por- 
celain to  judge  by  the  catalogue  of  Burghley 
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No.  HI.— LIDDED  TANKARD  OF  SILVER-GILT,  C.  1560,  ENRICHED 
WITH   CAMEOS    AND  WITH    MEDALLION    OF   CRYSTAL    EGLOMISE 

House  sale  at  Christie's  held  in  1888.  And  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  tazza  and  teapot 
(lllus.  27  and  28)  also  came  from  this  source. 

A  second  representative  group  of  objects  is 
formed  by  a  series  of  seven  coconut  cups 
mounted  and  framed  in  silver  or  silver-gilt; 
the  earliest  (3)  being  the  splendid  cup  and 
cover  of  about  1450  shown  at  the  Exhibition 
of  British  Art  at  Burlington  House  in  1934: 
the  latest  a  handsome  tall  cup  of  German 
make,  about  1590. 

In  the  same  group  may  be  included  the 
quaintly  formed  wine  jug  in  the  form  of  a 
cockerel  of  about  1595,  by  Daniel  Miiller  of 
Augsburg,  and  a  jug  and  cover  of  Dutch 
origin  about  1620. 

Akin  to  them  is  the  interesting  'mazer  cup' 
(lllus.  75)  with  its  bowl  made  of  a  coconut 
carved  with  vertical  gadrooning  and  mounted 
in  silver-gilt.  This  cup  in  its  outline  and 
fashioning  possesses  a  strongly  Gothic  feeling. 
It  is  the  work  of  George  Miiller  of  Zurich, 


'Meister'  in  1524,  who  died  in  1567. 

The  silver-gilt  tankard  and  cover  of  about 
1560  (No.  hi),  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
the  Vyvyans  of  Trelowarren,  Cornwall,  who 
at  one  time  also  owned  the  Elizabethan  salt 
with  verre  eglomise  enrichments  now  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  presents  an  in- 
teresting problem.  It  is  without  marks  and  at 
first  sight  appears  to  be  of  continental  origin. 
Some  of  the  details  of  the  decoration  may, 
however,  be  matched  upon  undoubtedly 
English  pieces,  and  this  circumstance  to- 
gether with  its  pedigree  justify  the  tentative 
suggestion  of  an  English  origin.  An  equally 
puzzling  object  is  the  standing  salt-cellar  and 
cover  of  mother-of-pearl  and  silver  (No.  vi). 
Its  period  is  very  evidently  the  closing  decade 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  Inventory  of 
the  Plate  in  the  Jewel  House  of  the  Tower  of 
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No.   IV.— LIDDED  JUG  :    RHENISH  'TIGER-WARE'  WITH  EMBOSSED 
SILVER-GILT    MOUNTS    MADE    BY    C.    ESTON    OF    EXETER,    1594 
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London  taken  in  1649  includes  a  number  of 
salts  mounted  like  this  upon  feet  formed  of 
balls  of  agate,  of  one  of  which  the  cover  was 
of  mother-of-pearl.  But  an  actual  parallel  to 
this  piece  of  unquestioned  English  origin  is 
unknown,  and  its  construction  is  strongly  re- 
miniscent of  the  work  of  German  and  Low 
country  craftsmen. 

An  object  especially  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
splendidly  designed  silver-gilt  lidded  tankard 
(No.  viii)  with  its  boldly  executed  band  of 
circular  medallions  in  relief,  each  of  which 
contains  a  winged  female  figure  representing 
one  of  the  Virtues. 

A  very  disconcerting  circumstance  that 
this  catalogue  emphasizes  is  the  great  number 
of  coats-of-arms,  principally  of  continental 
origin,  which  despite  the  researches  of  Mr.  A. 
Van  de  Put  and  other  scholars  still  remain 
unidentified.    We  are  reconciled  to  the  en- 
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No.  V.— TUG    OF    CRACKLED    GLASS    WITH     SILVER-GILT    COVER 
AND    MOUNTS    BEARING    THE    LONDON    HALL-MARK    FOR    1563-4 


No.   VI.— A  STANDING  SALT  WITH   COVER,   OF  SILVER   MOUNTED 
WITH     MOTHER-OF-PEARL     :     DATING     FROM     ABOUT     1590-1600 


tirely  illegal  assumption  of  arms  in  England 
by  the  'newly-rich'  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury and  to  the  same  malpractice  indulged  in 
by  the  wealthy  colonists  in  America.  With 
rare  exceptions,  objects  decorated  with  these 
fictitious  coats,  which  generally  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  borne  rightly  by  some 
namesakes  of  the  thieves,  are  of  little  interest. 
But  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the  heraldic 
enrichments  on  pieces  of  plate  of  the  age  and 
importance  of  the  lidded  silver-gilt  tankard 
(Illus.  55),  the  silver  parcel-gilt  salver  (94) 
with  its  distinctive  wreath  of  crabs  (the  arms 
are  surmounted  by  an  Abbot's  three  tasselled 
hat  and  not  by  an  Archbishop's),  and  the 
gold  sweetmeat  dish  (Illus.  60),  should  be 
untraceable.  But  such  is  the  case,  and  these 
clues  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  afford 
valuable  evidence  as  to  origin  and  possibly 
to  more  exact  dating  fail  us  when  put  to  the 
test.  Doubt,  however,  of  Mr.  Van  de  Put's 
tentative  suggestion  that  the  coat  (Illus.  55) 
is  that  of  Von  Erffa  may  be  lessened  by  the 
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No.    VII.— A    UNIVERSAL    SUN-DIAL    0]     (.11  I   BRASS    AND    BLACK 
ENAMEL.  WITH  ARMS  OF  THE  COMPANY  OF  CARPENTERS,  C.  1570 


circumstance  that  this  family  did  indeed  use 
a  plump  of  pennons  per  jess  gules  and  argent 
numbering  both  six  and  nine. 

In  another  instance,  that  of  the  silver-gilt 
cup  and  cover,  Illus.  7,  Mr.  Watts  for  some 
reason  scouts  the  heraldic  evidence  afforded 
by  an  enamelled  shield  of  arms  within  the 
cover,  both  arms  and  crest  being  those  of  Von 
der  Horst,  a  family  with  branches  in  Prussia, 
Livonia  and  Mecklenburg,  and  describes 
this  piece  as  'probably  English:  c.  1570, 
although  the  possibility  of  German  origin 
should  not  be  excluded."  Both  in  its  outline 
and  the  style  of  its  engraved  decoration  it 
might  equally  well  be  either  English  or 
German,  and  lacking  a  mark  of  any  descrip- 
tion the  only  evidence  as  to  its  nationality  is 
afforded  by  the  coat-of-arms. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  pieces  in  the  col- 
lection is  the  glass  goblet  with  a  silver-gilt 
foot  and  stem  (Illus.  29)  of  which  the  bowl  is 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  King  William  III 
and  Queen  Mary  II,  the  metalwork  being  by 


Anthony  Nelme.  This  goblet  was  made  in 
1689,  the  year  of  the  King  and  Queen's  joint 
Coronation  and  seemingly  in  memory  of  that 
event.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  it  was  made 
for  use  at  the  subsequent  Banquet  in  West- 
minster Hall,  though  an  error  in  the  Roval 
Arms — the  transposition  of  the  leopards  and 
lilies  in  the  grand  quarters — would  seem  to 
render  this  unlikely.  The  secondary  coats  en- 
graved on  the  bowl  are  not  those  of  Orange 
and  Nassau  as  stated  in  the  catalogue,  but 
those  of  Limburg  (argent,  a  lion  gules  crowned 
or),  the  old  arms  of  Utrecht  (per  bend  argent  and 
gules) ,  and  those  still  in  use  ( quarterly,  1  st  and  4th, 
gules,  a  cross  argent;  2nd  and  3rd,  or,  a  lion  gules) . 
At  present  there  exists  in  London,  princi- 
pally at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  silver-gilt  and 
enamel   ecclesiastical   Spanish   plate   of  the 


No.    VIII.- -TANKARD    AND    COVER,    OF    SILVER-GILT,    EMBOSSED 
WITH  MEDALLIONS  OF   VIRTUES   :   SOUTH  GERMAN,  DATED  1533 
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same  school  as  the  pair  of  candlesticks  (Illus. 
92)  (No.  xii).  Few  of  the  pieces  have  any 
mark,  but  a  large  proportion  bear  inscrip- 
tions or  are  known  to  have  come  from  locali- 
ties which  connect  them  with  Cordoba,  while 
the  very  close  resemblance  of  the  engraving 
and  the  enamels  on  different  pieces  and  the 
identity  of  some  of  the  members  render  it 
certain  that  all  emanate  from  the  same  work- 
shop, but  the  period  of  this  work  would 
yet  seem  to  be  in  doubt.  Mr.  Watts  dates  the 
Lee  candlesticks  as  V.  1540,'  whereas  the 
only  dated  object  obviously  made  by  the  same 
silversmith — the  chalice  of  Garci  Lasso  de  la 
Vega,  surnamed  El  Inca  (d.  161 6),  now  in 
the  collection  of  Mrs.  Durrell  Hunt — bears  an 


No.  IX.— CUP  AND   COVER   OF   ROCK-CRYSTAL   WITH   SILVER-GILT 
MOUNTS,  BY  ULRICH  SCHONMACHER  OF  AUGSBURG,   CIRCA    1570 


No.   X.— A   PERFUME-BURNER  OF  SILVER-GILT  BEARING  CYPHER 
POSSIBLY  THAT     OF    VICTOR   AMAOEUS   OF   SAVOY    :    CIRCA    1680 


inscription  which  furnishes  a  terminus  ad  quern 
of  1620  for  this  work.  The  heraldry  on  this 
chalice  which  corresponds  with  that  on  the 
grill  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Souls  in  Purgatory 
in  Cordoba  Cathedral  endowed  by  him  in 
1 61 2,  rendersit  certain  that  the  chalice,  and  by 
extension  other  objects  of  the  same  type,  can- 
not have  been  made  earlier  than  about  1600. 
Possibly  the  most  intriguing  piece  in  the 
collection  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  herald 
and  genealogist  is  the  silver-gilt  perfume 
burner  (Illus.  79)  (No.  x),  which,  though  un- 
questionably of  French  origin,  has  a  pedigree 
which  connects  it  with  the  Earls  of  Chester- 
field. The  only  clue  to  the  identity  of  the 
original  owner  is  furnished  by  the  repeated 
cyphers  savs  or  svas,  surmounted  by  a 
coronet  of  the  type  proper  in  England  to  a 
marquess  and  surrounded  by  a  wreath  formed 
of  two  palm  branches.  The  circumstance  that 
this  burner  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Earl 
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of  Chesterfield  has  suggested  that  it  was  a 
wedding  gift  to  Henry  Savile,  Lord  Eland, 
son  and  heir  to  George  Savile,  Marquess  of 
Halifax,  and  his  bride  Esther,  daughter  of 
Charles  de  la  Tour,  Marquis  de  Governet. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  1684  and  the 
tower-like  construction  of  the  burner  has 
been  interpreted  as  an  allusion  to  the  bride's 
name  and  family  arms,  while  the  marquess's 
coronet  and  the  double  S  of  the  cypher  are 
thought  to  refer  to  the  groom's  name  and  ex- 
pectant rank.  As  Philip, 
third  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
married  Lord  Eland's 
sister,  the  burner  might 
well  have  passed  to  the 
former's  family  on  Lord 
Eland's  death.  This  does 
not,  however,  account  for 
the  presence  of  the  letters 
v  a  or  a  v  in  the  cypher. 
And  the  alternative  inter- 
pretation that  the  cypher 
refers  to  Victor  Amadeus 
II,  Duke  of  Savoy  (d.  1 732) 
and  by  implication  was  a 
gift  from  the  Crown  of 
France  has  greater  prob- 
ability in  favour  of  it. 

Among  the  many  quaint 
conceits  which  at  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance 
graced  every  princely 
table,  mechanical  figures 
representing  incidents  of 
the  chase  or  tilt-yard  en- 
joyed a  great  popularity. 
Unlike  the  great  nefs  and 
table  fountains  they  per- 
formed no  useful  function ; 
they  served  merely  to  en- 
tertain the  diners  or  to 
amaze  them  with  the 
wealth  of  their  host.  One 
of  the  best  known  of  such 
devices  is  the  Group  of 
Diana  on  a  Stag,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  fav- 
ourite medium  for  the 
genius  of  the  silversmith 
I.F.  identified  as  Joachim 


Friez  of  whom  nothing  is  unfortunately  known 
save  that  he  died  in  1620.  Two  similar  groups 
have  been  ascribed  to  Matthaeus  Wallbaum 
of  Augsburg,  who  died  in  1630  or  1632.  And 
others  are  known  which  are  so  far  unidenti- 
fied as  the  work  of  any  particular  silversmith. 
The  Lee  Collection  includes  a  remarkably 
fine  example  by  Wallbaum,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Alfred  de  Roth- 
schild (No.  xi). 

Lord  and  Lady  Lee  have  not  neglected  the 


No    \I  —GROUP  OF  DIANA  ON  A  STAG  WITH  HOUNDS.  IN  SILVER  PARCEL-GILT  AND  JEWELLED 
mm     11I     THREE   EXAMPLES    KNOWN    BY  MATTHAEUS  WALLBAUM  OF  AUGSBURG,  CIRCA    1585 
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craft  of  the  metalworkers  of  the  East 
and  Near  East.  Among  the  former  is 
an  exceptional  bronze  head  of  Bud- 
dha of  the  middle  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  from  the  R.  S.  Le  May  Col- 
lection, while  the  latter  is  represented 
by  a  silver  bowl  decorated  with  spiral 
flutings,  the  centre  occupied  by  a 
medallion  of  a  lion  on  a  background 
of  blue-black  enamel  (No.  xiii).  It  is 
probably  of  South  Russian  origin, 
though  the  exact  period  of  this  bowl 
and  others  like  it  is  still  a  matter  for 
argument  among  authorities. 

To  the  majority  of  readers  of  this 
catalogue  the  actual  beauty  and 
technical  excellence  of  the  objects 
themselves  will  be  all  sufficing.  Others 
will,  however,  feel  a  little  disappoint- 
ment that  so  many  of  the  pieces  have 
such  brief  pedigrees.  This  is  under- 
standable, though  regrettable  in  the 
case  of  pieces  that  have  passed 
through  the  salerooms  in  recent  years. 


No.  XIII.— SILVER    lldWI.   CHASED  WITH    SPIRAL   FLUTINGS   AND   A   LION  ON 
BLACK  ENAMELLED  GROUND  :  SOUTH  RUSSIAN,  LATE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY 


No.  XII.— ONE   OF  A  PAIR    OF    CANDLESTICKS   IN    SILVER-GILT  AND    ENAMEL 
MADE    BY   A   CORDOBAN    SILVERSMITH   OF    EARLY    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY 


But  I,  for  one,  cannot  feel  other  than 
defrauded  by  this  reticence,  for  Lord 
Lee's  chalice  and  drinking  horn  are 
pieces  so  important  that  knowledge 
of  the  loss  of  this  background  comes 
with  something  of  a  shock. 

Of  what  in  the  future  may  happen 
to  this  collection  Mr.  Watts  confesses 
himselfunabletoprophesy.Itsowners, 
however,  intend  to  preserve  it  intact, 
adding  to  it  no  doubt  from  time  to 
time,  in  order  that  it  may  be  dedi- 
cated to  national  uses.  But  whatever 
may  be  its  ultimate  fate,  the  generos- 
ity of  Lord  and  Lady  Lee  of  Fareham 
in  making  possible  the  production  of 
this  splendid  catalogue  has  ensured 
that  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  of 
their  unremitting  search  for  out- 
standing examples  of  the  craft 
of  the  silversmith  and  the  metal- 
worker, will  never  be  lost  to 
future  generations  of  students  and 
to  collectors  who  may  aspire  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps. 
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JOSEPH    BLACKBURN 

A  MYSTERIOUS  ANGLO-AMERICAN  PAINTER 

BY   F.    W.    COBURN 


HON.    [ONATHAN  SIMPSON,    \   \\l-\l   IIIY   l"\\II-l    "I     l:csKi\ 
DIED   BRISTOL,    ENGLAND    (BOSTON    MUSEUM    OF    FINE    ARTS) 


RESEARCHES  now  in  progress  are  like- 
ly to  unveil  eventually  a  mystery  which 
-has  long  enveloped  the  career  and  per- 
sonality of  Joseph  Blackburn,  who  was  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  a  British  painter  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  to  have  worked 
for  at  least  a  decade  in  New  England.  Ac- 
cording to  an  unverified  tradition,  Blackburn 
then  went  to  the  West  Indies  and  later,  as  it 
is  now  believed,  painted  in  London.  His  re- 
lationship, if  there  was  any,  to  John  Black- 
burn, who  was  an  exhibitor  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  the  1770's,  is  unknown  to  the 
present  writer. 

Joseph  Blackburn,  as  is  proved  by  more 
than  eighty  of  his  portraits  in  American  pub- 
lic and  private  collections,  was  a  competent 


artist.  His  professional  technique  was  sup- 
ported by  a  sound  instinct  for  style  and  effec- 
tive gesture.  His  portraits  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  Thomas  Hudson  (1 701- 1779)  and  of 
Joseph  Highmore  (1 692-1 780),  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  plausibly  that  he  was  one 
of  the  young  painters  who  had  criticisms 
from  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  at  the  Painters' 
Academy,  Great  Queen  Street.  Blackburn's 
career  in  America  has  been  a  subject  of  close 
scrutiny  in  recent  years,  and  definite  facts 
concerning  him  have  emerged.  Even  his 
name,  through  one  of  the  notable  'hares'  of 
art  history,  was  long  given  in  books  of  refer- 
ence and  on  museum  labels  as  'Jonathan  B. 
Blackburn.'  This  error  was  repeated  in  one 
publication    after    another.     It    was    given 
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authoritative  standing  many  years  ago  in  a 
paper  on  Blackburn  placed  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  by  Augustus  T. 
Perkins,  and  was  amplified  by  H.  W.  French, 
in  his  book  Art  and  Artists  of  Connecticut,  1879. 
The  latter,  none  too  scholarly,  and  eager  to 
claim  celebrities  for  his  state,  observed,  quite 
incorrectly,  that  the  artist  'printed  his  name 
on  almost  all  his  pictures,  J.  B.  Blackburn,' 
and  added  that  'Private  authority  in  the 
shape  of  heirloom  legendary,  gives  the  painter 
a  Connecticut  origin.  We  surely  possess  too 
many  of  his  works  to  admit  the  theory  that  he 
only  visited  America,  beside  incontrovertible 
proof  that  he  painted  for  over  15  years  in 
Massachusetts,  aside  from  the  time  he  must 
have  spent  in  Connecticut.  In  searching  for 
proof  to  support  the  Connecticut  theory  it 
has  been  found  that  about  the  year  1703 
(before  and  after)  an  itinerant  painter  and 
jack-of-all  trades,  Christopher  B.  Blackburn, 
worked  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Certain 
papers,  dated  in  Wethersfield,  would  indicate 
that  he  was  the  meagre  head  of  a  moderate 
family  living  there.  These  facts  prove  noth- 
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PICTURE  TRADITIONALLY  NAMED  MARCHIONESS  WENTWORTH 
SIGNED  J.  BLACKBURN   PI  NX  IT  1767  (MUSEUM,    MINNEAPOLIS) 

ing;  but  it  may  be  that  Christopher  B.  had  a 
sonJ.B.,  possibly  born  in  Wethersfield,  prob- 
ably about  the  year  1 700.  Such  a  son,  receiv- 
ing the  rudimentary  knowledge  of  colour 
from  his  father,  would  have  naturally  gone  to 
England  to  complete  the  study  begun  in  the 
wilds  of  New  England  under  an  itinerant 
limner  of  no  pretensions.  Unknown,  of  course, 
he  would  have  gone  away,  and  returned— 
what  he  was  called — a  foreign  artist.' 

These  conjectures  of  a  Connecticut  writer 
of  the  1870's  reappear  as  if  they  were  facts  in 
several  histories  of  American  art.  French's 
account  of  Blackburn  began,  however,  to  ex- 
cite suspicion  many  years  ago.  His  statement 
regarding  the  'J.  B.  Blackburn'  signature  was 
challenged.  It  was  noted  that  nearly  all  the 
Blackburn  portraits,  many  of  them  accessible 
to  examination  in  museums,  were  signed 
plainly  and  precisely  'I.'  or  'J.  Blackburn,' 
with  the  date  appended.  The  year  1760,  in 
which  the  artist  was  said  to  have  disappeared, 
could  not  be  right,  for  a  number  of  his  por- 
traits are  dated  1763.  Use  of  a  middle  initial, 
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as  in  'Christopher  B.'  and  'Jonathan  B.' 
Blackburn  was  uncommon  in  New  England 
in  the  early  Eighteenth  Century.  No  docu- 
ments have  ever  been  forthcoming  to  justify 
placing  the  Blackburn,  known  to  have  paint- 
ed in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  for 
ten  years,  among  the  early  artists  associated 
with  Connecticut. 

In  1 919  the  late  Lawrence  Park,  of  Groton, 
Massachusetts,  who  previously  had  listed  and 
described  many  works  by  Blackburn,  found 
in  New  York  a  portrait  owned  by  Mr.  Wallace 
T.Jones,  signed  'Jos  Blackburn  Pinxit  1755.' 
He  was  convinced  by  this  signature  that  the 
painter's  name  could  not  have  been  Jona- 
than," but  was  either  'Joseph'  or  Josiah.' 
This  discovery  corroborated  a  surmise  which 
had  already  been  ventured  in  191 7  by  the 
present  author  in  the  Boston  Herald  as  a  result 
of  research  which  the  late  Frank  W.  Bayley,  a 
Boston  art  dealer  and  author,  was  then  mak- 
ing among  early  New  Hampshire  news- 
papers. Mr.  Bayley  had  found  an  advertise- 
ment of  letters  held  at  the  Portsmouth  post 
office,  among    which   was    one    for    'Joseph 


BLACKBURN'S    PORTRAIT   OF    THEODORE    ATKINSON,    JUNIOR 
(BELONGING    TO    THE    RHODE    ISLAND    SCHOOL    OF    DESIGN) 

Blackburn.'  While  it  was  not  certain  that  this 
was  Blackburn  the  painter,  the  fact  that  he 
did  several  portraits  at  Portsmouth  at  about 
that  date  seemed  to  justify  Mr.  Bayley  in  his 
identification. 

Proof  positive  followed.  Mr.  Bayley  a  little 
later  found  a  record  of  an  unclaimed  letter 
for  Joseph  Blackburn  at  Boston.  In  1920  John 
Hill  Morgan,  of  New  York,  an  attorney  who 
was,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  is,  much 
interested  in  the  correct  attribution  of  early 
American  portraits,  at  Portsmouth  came  up- 
on a  receipted  bill  for  the  likeness  of  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Barrell,  signed  Joseph  Blackburn, 
12  July,  1762.'  WTith  aid  of  experts  in  hand- 
writing this  signature  was  compared  with  in- 
scriptions on  several  Blackburn  paintings. 
The  identification  was  then  so  certain  that 
most  museum  curators  changed  the  labelling 
of  their  Blackburns  accordingly.  Since  1  gig, 
when  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
put  on  record  the  discovery  of  Blackburn's 
true  name,  as  established  by  Bayley,  Park 
and  Morgan,  and  since  1923,  when  Mr. 
Park's  monograph  gave  a  list,  then  substanti- 
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ally  complete,  of  portraits  by  Blackburn  in 
United  States  ownership,  several  items  of 
biographical  significance  have  come  to  light. 
Casual  mention  of  'Mr.  Blackburn,  artist,' 
has  been  noted  in  two  letters  written  in  1757 
by  Mrs.  Richard  Russell,  now  preserved  at 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  three  portraits  of  members  of  the  Tucker 
family,  long  owned  at  Baltimore,  were  paint- 
ed at  Bermuda  in  1753,  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
supposition  that  Blackburn  may  have  come 
to  the  American  colonies  via  Bermuda.  Most 
important  of  all,  there  came  in  1930  from  a 
Baltimore  home  to  a  Boston  dealer's  gallery  a 
portrait  long  called  by  those  who  inherited  it 
Marchioness  Wentworth.  Under  examination  it 
revealed  the  familiar  signature  of  'J.  Black- 
burn' and  the  date  '1767.'  It  was  painted, 
evidently,  four  years  later  than  any  of  the 
'American'     Blackburns.      The    Marchioness 


Wentworth,  still  so  titled,  whether  cor- 
rectly or  not,  is  now  owned  by  the 
Minneapolis  Museum  of  Arts.  Its  at- 
tribution to  Blackburn  seems  never 
to  have  been  challenged,  though  it  is 
palpably  more  sophisticated  in  tech- 
nique than  some  of  his  earlier  works. 
The  belief  that  it  was  painted  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  in  New  Hampshire,  in 
which  colony,  down  to  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Wentworths  were  in- 
fluential proprietors,  is  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  in  England  of  several 
previously  unlisted  and  unpublished 
Blackburns,  descriptions  of  which  are 
to  be  included  in  a  book  on  Black- 
burn by  John  Hill  Morgan  and  Henry 
Wilder  Foote,  preparing  for  the  press 
at  the  time  of  writing.  These  authors, 
it  is  expected,  will  have  smoothed  the 
way  for  a  complete  biography  or  per- 
haps have  themselves  recovered  all 
the  facts  concerning  the  long  myster- 
ious Mr.  Blackburn. 

Lines  of  further  possible  research 
into  the  Blackburn  story,  which  a 
British  investigator  still  might  follow, 
can  be  suggested:  Mr.  Foote,  in  his 
Robert  Feke,  Colonial  Portrait  Painter, 
1930,  says  that  'at  Bermuda  there  are 
a  dozen  or  more  portraits  by  Blackburn.' 
Examination  in  London  of  records  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Bermuda  in  the  1750's,  and  of 
personal  papers  of  its  governors  of  that  date, 
conceivably  might  yield  bits  of  information 
regarding  an  artist  who  painted  many  promi- 
nent colonial  administrators  and  their  fami- 
lies. Records  in  London  of  the  island  of  Anti- 
gua might  be  studied  for  reference  to  Black- 
burn's sitters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyseman  Cla- 
gett  (who  so  spelled  his  name,  though  his 
American  descendants  give  it  as  Claggett). 
He  was  for  ten  years  secretary  of  the  ad- 
ministration at  Antigua,  after  which  he  settled 
at  Portsmouth,  N.H.  His  story  is  told  in 
Memoir  of  Wyseman  Claggett,  by  C.  H.  Ather- 
ton  (Collections  of  Mew  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  vol.  iii).  The  recent  publication  of 
J.  C.  Long's  Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst,  A  Soldier  of 
the  King,  does  not  mention  Blackburn,  who, 
somewhere  in  North  America,  probably  at 
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Boston  in  1758,  painted  the  quite  resplendent 
portrait  of  Baron  Amherst  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Pratt.  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  was 
named  after  Lord  Jeffrey.  It  is  understood 
that  there  are  in  England  many  unpublished 
Amherst  manuscripts.  An  interesting  possibi- 
lity of  investigation  would  be  among  the  pri- 
vate papers,  if  such  exist,  of  Sir  Francis  Ber- 
nard of  Nettleham,  Lincolnshire.  This  very 
distinguished  colonial  administrator,  who 
had  previously  been  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
was  appointed  to  Massachusetts  in  1760.  He 
was  painted  at  Boston  by  Blackburn,  the 
portrait  being  first  shown  at  the  Vose  Galler- 
ies in  1930.  Bernard  returned  to  England  in 
1 769.  Blackburn  also  did  a  pastel  portrait  of 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  last  Royal  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  whose  home  in  London 
during  and  after  the  American  Revolution 
was  a  rendezvous  of  loyalist  Americans. 
Many  of  the  Hutchinson  papers  have  been 
published,  but  it  is  probable  that  others  exist 
only  in  manuscript. 

Among  Blackburn's  other  notable  sitters 
were  Theodore  Atkinson,  Senior,  largest  land- 


owner in  New  England  and  long-time  secre- 
tary of  state  of  New  Hampshire ;  Theodore 
Atkinson,  Junior,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, who  died  of  consumption  in  1769;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Cutts,  of  Portsmouth,  the 
former  a  prosperous  merchant  and  legisla- 
tor, the  latter  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Edward 
Holyokc,  sometime  president  of  Harvard 
College;  Susanna  Ulrich,  wife  of  a  wealthy 
wool  merchant  of  Amsterdam  who  settled  at 
Philadelphia;  two  young  sisters  of  Boston- 
later  Lady  Pepperell  and  Mrs.  Palmer;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Simpson,  the  former  a 
merchant  of  Boston  and  loyalist,  who  during 
the  revolution  removed  to  Bristol,  England, 
where  he  died  in  1795;  his  wife,  Margaret, 
born  Lechmere,  who  died  at  Kensington, 
England;  and  several  members  of  the  Tucker 
family,  prominently  associated  with  Ber- 
muda in  the  middle  Eighteenth  Century. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  comparison  be 
made  of  the  reproductions  of  a  few  of  these 
Joseph  Blackburn  portraits  with  extant 
pieces  by  John  Blackburn,  if  any  there  are, 
exhibitor  in  the  Royal  Academy  about  1775. 
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No.  I.— THE  MARRIAGE  REGISTER  OF  JAMES  BANFORD    AND    BERNICE    GLISSON,    DATED 
8TH    JULY,     1783     :      PRESERVED     IN    ST.    PANCRAS    (OLD    CHURCH    CHAPEL;    REGISTERS 


JAMES  BANFORD  was  born  at  Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire.  His  father,  Thomas  Ban- 
ford, was  one  of  the  sons  of  a  well- 
known  goldsmith  of  London,  who  emi- 
grated there  from  Landgarret,  in  the  county 
of  Hereford.  We  may  mention  here  that 
Jewitt  and  the  other  authorities  are  mistak- 
en in  giving  the  elder  Banford's  Christian 
name  as  Samuel,  as  the  following  extract 
from  a  Church  register  proves :  'Born  7/5/ 1 758, 
bapt.  15/5/1758,  James,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Banford'  (Berkeley  Parish  Church  register). 
There  is  an  interesting  record  in  London  of 
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DATED    24TH    JANUARY,    1779    (REGISTERS    OF    ST.   JAMES'S    CHURCH,   CLERKENWELL) 


entire 
Records — Public      Records 
Office,  London).   'This  Thos. 
Banford  died  in  Liquor,  Pond 
Street,  Clerkenwell — April 
291111762'  (Musgrave's  Obitu- 
ary G.M.  1762,   p.   241).   He 
had  an  uncle  and  godfather, 
James  Banford,  who  worked 
his  apprenticeship  at  the  Chel- 
sea China  Factory,   went   on   to   Battersea, 
1753/6,  was  born  in  Clerkenwell  in  1724,  re- 
turned there  later  and  worked  as  an  Enamel- 
ler  under  Thomas  Hughes  Junior,  his  address 
at  the  date  of  his  death,  February  18th,  1787, 
was  in  John  Street,  and  he  was  buried  at  St. 
James's  Church,  Clerkenwell.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  definitely  establish  the  exact  type  of 
his  decoration  work  on  china,  but  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  well-known  cut  fruit  and  floral 
pieces,  seen  both  on  Battersea  enamels  and 
Chelsea  china,  should  be  attributed  to  him. 
We  find  the  younger  James  Banford,  who 
is  the  subject  of  this  article, 
commencing  his  artistic  career 
by  an  apprenticeship  to  Rich- 
ard Champion  at  Bristol : 

'  1  9/ 1  / 1  773,  to  Richard 
Champion,  China  Manufac- 
turer, and  Judith  his  Wife,  for 
7  years  to  be  educated  as  a 
China  Painter,  Friends  to  find 
Apparal  and  washing,  James 
Banford,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Banford,  late  of  the  Parish  of 
Berkeley  in  the  County  of 
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Gloucr,  Mariner,  doth  put,  &c,  &c.' 
There  he  worked  steadily  until  he  be- 
came an  expert  in  the  production  of 
those  beautifully  painted  garlands  of 
flowers,  which  are  so  typical  of  the 
hard  paste  porcelain  produced  in  Bris- 
tol. But  before  Banford  had  earned  his 
'freedom'  Champion  became  involved 
in  financial  difficulties,  owing,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  which  broke  out  in 
1775  and  immediately  stopped  the 
shipments  of  china  from  the  port  of 
Bristol,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
the  high  cost  of  the  litigation  that  a- 
rose  from  Josiah  Wedgwood's  objec- 
tion to  the  grant  of  an  extension  to 
Champion  of  Cookworthy's  Patent, 
the  affair  going  before  the  House  of 
Lords  before  the  extension  was  even- 
tually granted  September  12th,  1775.*  Most 
of  the  apprentices  and  workmen  therefore  de- 
cided to  look  for  other  employment,  and  late 
in  August  1778  Henry  Bone  and  James  Ban- 
ford  set  out  for  London  to  seek  their  fortunes. 
They  first  visited  Wedgwood  and  Bentley's 
decorating  establishment  in  Greek  Street,  So- 
ho,  and  it  was  there  that  Banford  met  his 
future  wife,  Bernice  Glisson,  who,  in  a  list  still 
preserved  at  Etruria  of  artists  employed  at 
Chelsea  just  before  the  removal  to  Soho,  is 
described  as  a  painter — 'wage  2/-  per 
diem.'  This  must  be  the  person  who 
later  became  Mrs.  Banford,  because 
she  invariably  signs  herself  Bernice 
Banford,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
William  Duesbury,  dated  October 
2nd,  1 792,  states  that 'she  was  brought 
up  to  the  business  at  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
manufactory  in  London,'  where  only 
one  employee,  we  find,  bore  the  name 
of  Bernice.  This  view  was  confirmed 
by  finding  at  St.  Pancras  Old  Church 
the  actual  marriage  register,  dated 
July  8th,  1783  (No.  i).  *" 

Banford  and  his  friend  Bone  now 


*  'Commission  in  Bankruptcy  declared  againsl 
Richard  Champion.  Saturday.  Aug.  _>q.  177H. 
on  petition  of  Joseph  Smith,  Ropemaker — Bris- 
tol, suspended  temporarily  at  the  Petitioner's 
request,  on  the  same  day.*  Bankruptcy  Notices 
— No.  29,  for  1778,  Public  Records  Office.) 
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took  lodgings  at  No.  6,  Queen's  Row,  Islington. 
This  district  (St.  Pancras  and  Glerkenwell) 
had  become  famous  for  its  Spas,  and  there  were 
opportunities  for  artists  among  the  nobles  and 
gentry  who  frequented  these  resorts.  Here  it 
was  that  Henry  Bone  fell  in  love  with  Eliza- 
beth Vandermeulen  and  married  her  on  Jan- 
uary 24th,  1 779,  at  St. James's  Church,  Glerk- 
enwell, Banford  acting  as  his  best  man  (No.  ii) . 
Fortune,  however,  did  not  favour  the  two 
young  men,  and,  as  Richard  Champion  had 


No.  IV.— DERBY  CUP  AND  SAUCER,  WITH  BLUE  MARK,  DECORATED  BY  BANFORD 
WITH  SAME  ROSES  &.  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AS  NO.  Ill,  C.  1790  (BRISTOL  MUSEUM) 
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now  persuaded  some  of  his  merchant 
friends  to  provide  him  with  further 
funds  to  reopen  his  factory  at  No.  15, 
Castle  Green,  they  decided  to  rejoin 
him.  Both  artists  were  released  and 
made  burgesses  of  the  City  on  the 
same  day:  '9/2/1 781.  James  Banford. 
China  Manufacturer,  is  admitted  to 
the  Liberties  of  this  City  for  that  he 
was  apprentice  of  Richard  Champion 
and  hath  taken  the  Oath  of  obedience 
and  paid  4/6'  (Burgess  Rolls — Bristol, 
1780/86,  Book  16).  It  is  remarkable 
that  Banford,  who  was  only  a  flower 
painter  at  Bristol,  was  capable,  a  very 
few  years  afterwards,  of  producing  in 
Derby  the  most  beautiful  miniatures 
of  classical  and  mythological  subjects. 
The  reason  was,  of  course,  his  friend- 
ship, during  the  interval,  with  Henry 
Bone,  which  connection  I  discovered 
when  examining  the  Poll  Registers 
preserved  at  the  Bristol  Municipal 
Library.  We  find  in  them  that  both 
these  artists  voted  from  the  same  ad- 


No.  VI.— CHELSEA  DERBY  COMPORT,  DECORATED  WITH  GARLANDS  OF  FLOWERS 
BY    JAMES    BANFORD,    CIRCA     1781    (THE    VICTORIA    AND     ALBERT    MUSEUM) 


No.   V.— A  CLOCK  FACE  WITH   LANDSCAPE,  PROBABLY  MADE  BY  F.  GILANDER. 
DECORATED    BY    JAMES    BANFORD,    CIRCA     1787-8    (IN  THE    DERBY   MUSEUM) 


dress,  as  follows:  1781,  'Coldbath- 
fields,  St.  James's  Clerkenwell,  Lon- 
don'; 1784,  'Great  Bath  Street,  St. 
James's  Clerkenwell,  London.'  Both 
in  their  Burgess  entries  are  described 
as  'China  Manufacturers,'  therefore 
it  is  clear  that  George  Randall  was 
making  china  from  1781  onwards  at 
the  Bagnigge  Wells  Pottery;  moreover, 
previous  to  that  date  the  kilns  had 
been  in  the  ownership  of  the  Hughes 
and  Weston  families,  and  I  believe 
that  both  Banford  and  Bone  decorated 
china,  more  especially  for  the  Chelsea 
Derby  factory,  until  about  June  1 789, 
when,  owing  to  Bone's  eminence  as  a 
miniaturist,  Banford  was  invited  to 
Derby  to  decorate  their  china  with 
works  of  the  kind. 

Of  Banford's  early  art,  there  is 
at  the  Bristol  Museum  a  comport 
decorated  by  him  on  hard-paste  por- 
celain, and  also  a  Derby  cup  and 
saucer  (Nos.  iii  and  iv) .  There  are,  too, 
in  the  Derby  Museum  certain  speci- 
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No.    VII.— DERBY     PORCELAIN'     I'LAyUE    SIGNED      J.B.      ATTRIBU1 
BANFORD,    CIRCA     1790    (PRESERVED     IN     THE     COLLECTION     nl-' 


mens,  one  of  which  I  think  belongs  to  his 
Clerkenwell  period  (No.  v).  This  beautiful 
piece  of  work  had  been  carefully  preserved  at 
the  Nottingham  Road  factory  as  it  was  found 
resting  on  the  rafters  of  the  painter's  room 
during  the  demolitions  of  1849.  (Derby 
Museum — Haslem,  1 66.9 1.84.)  He 
also  did  some  excellent  work  for  the 
Chelsea  Derby  factory  (No.  vi). 

Banford  was  noted  for  his  painting 
of  cherubs  and  Cupids :  Richard  As- 
kew had  instructions  that  his  work 
was  to  be  'in  quality  and  effect  equal 
to  the  Cupids  on  two  flower  pots  by 
James  Banford, '  and,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  Life  of  Richard  Askew,  the 
real  difference  between  the  methods 
of  the  two  artists  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Askew  invariably  used  fine  stippling 
underneath  his  wash  to  produce  his 
low  lights,  whereas  Banford  relied  on 
washing,  only  sometimes  aided  by 
a  little  cross-hatching,  and  I  should 
add  here  that  he  also,  though  not  in- 
variably, added  wings  to  his  little 
figures.  I  have  in  my  collection  a 
plaque  of  Derby  china  signed  JB, 
which  might  be  the  initials  of  John 


Brewer.  I  am,  however,  confident 
that  it  was  produced  by  Banford 
(No.  vii).  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare this  plaque  with  a  custard 
cup  and  saucer  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  (No.  viii). 
Before  proceeding  to  Banford's 
documentary  work  at  Derby 
there  is  one  other  specimen  pre- 
served at  the  Derby  Museum 
which  merits  an  illustration,  if 
not  as  a  link  piece,  yet  certainly 
as  showing  what  beautiful  works 
of  art  could  be  produced  from 
this  eminent  factory  in  the  Mid- 
lands (No.  ix  a  &  b). 

Jewitt  tells  us  that  James  Ban- 
ford came  to  Derby  injune,  1 790 ; 
but  the  letter  which  he  gives  in 
extenso  on  page  103,  Vol.  II,  is 
actually  dated  March  3rd,  1790, 
and  I  therefore  presume  that  the 
actual  date  of  arrival  was  June, 
1 789,  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  my 
data,  particularly  as  on  page  104  he  states 
that  Bernice  Banford  joined  her  husband  in 
August  1790,  which  she,  of  course,  could  not 
have  done  if  the  date  on  the  letter  is  correct, 
which  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  terms 


1-I>    TO      FAMES 
THE     AUTHOR) 


No.  VIII  —CHELSEA  DERBY  CUSTARD  CUP  AND  SAUCER  WITH  D  AND   ANCHOR 
IN  PUCE  :  PAINTED  BY  BANFORD,  CIRCA   I78I-2  (V.  AND  A.   MUSEUM) 


CROSSED, 
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No.    IXa.— DERBY  PORCELAIN  TEAPOT,  WITH    PUCE  MARK,  DECORATED  BY   TAMES 
BANFORD   AND    JOCKEY    HILL,    CIRCA     1792    (THE    DERBY    MUSEUM    COLLECTION) 


of  contract  were  that  Banford  should  work  for 
32s.  per  week,  plus  certain  extras,  the  total  in 
any  case  not  to  exceed  42s.  unless  he  worked 
for  more  than  ten  hours  per  diem. 
One  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse 
him  with  a  family  of 'Bamfords'  who 
came  from  Breadsall,  close  to  Derby, 
one  of  whom  was  employed  as  a 
'Fireman'  during  this  decade. 

Sixteen  patterns  were  assigned  to 
Banford  by  the  Factory,  all  of  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Cup  and  Saucer 
Book:  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  come  across  no  less  than  four  of 
these  documentary  patterns  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  illustrate  three,  in 
the  second  part  of  this  article,  to  give 
an  accurate  idea  of  his  various  sub- 
jects and  methods. 

A  very  good  criterion  of  a  painter's 
popularity  is  the  number  of  patterns 
actually  assigned  to  him  in  the  Pat- 
tern-Books. Banford  easily  heads  the 
list  with  sixteen;  the  Brewer  Brothers 
between  them  claim  twelve ;  Billings- 
ley,  nine;  Robertson  and  Askew, 
each,  eight.  This  is  a  tribute  to  our 
unreliable  and  erratic  friend,  and  no 
wonder  his  works  are  eagerly  sought, 


all  of  them  having  been  produced 
in  a  very  little  more  than  six 
years!  He  had  had  a  wonderful 
training  from  his  early  days  at 
Bristol  to  his  connexion  with 
Henry  Bone  and  Thomas  Hughes 
in  Clerkenwell,  and  finally  at  the 
Derby  factory. 

I  imagine  that  Banford  had 
much  the  same  temperament  as 
John  Donaldson  who,  equally  as 
unreliable,  once  kept  the  great 
Lord  North  waiting  outside  his 
studio,  and  finally  sent  him  away, 
without  a  sitting,  because  he  felt 
it  was  too  much  of  a  bore  to  con- 
tinue work  on  his  lordship's  por- 
trait, though  he  was  personally  in 
great  need  of  money  at  the  time. 
Possibly  Banford  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  his  religious  principles, 
but  dissipation  brought  him  to 
the  same  destitution  in  the  autumn  of  his  life. 
He,  however,  retained  the  devotion  of  his 
friends,  especially  that  of  William  Duesbury. 


No.   1X6.— DERBY  TEAPOT  STAND  PAINTED  BY  JAMES  BANFORD  AND  JOCKEY 
HILL,  CIRCA    1792    (PRESERVED    WITH    TEAPOT,   ABOVE,    IN   DERBY   MUSEUM) 
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PEDESTAL  AND  URN  WITH  INLAYS  OF  VARIOUS  WOODS  AND  CHASED  ORMOLU  MOUNTINGS 
HEIGHT  :}  FEET  4.V  INCHES  BY  1  FOOT  11|-  INCHES  SQUARE  :  BEHIND  FRONT  PANEL 
WHICH  OPENS  WITH  A  SPRING  IS  A  CUPBOARD  AND  DEEP  DRAWER  :  ENGLISH,  CA.  1790 
ONE  OF    \   PUR  FORMERLY  IN  THE   POSSESSION  OF  THE  LATE   VISCOUNT  LEVERHULME 


THOMAS    HOLLIS    AND    HIS 
DRAWINGS    OF    OLD    LONDON 

By  E.  BERESFORD  CHANCELLOR,  F.S.A. 


SOME  time  ago  the  Chief  Librarian  of 
the  Guildhall  Library  was  lucky  enough 
to  discover  a  set  of  drawings,  mostly  pen- 
cil sketches,  but  a  few  in  water-colour,  of 
various  spots  in  the  London  of  about  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  excellence  of  their 
technique,  together  with  the  inter- 
est of  their  subjects  having  at  once 
attracted  his  eye,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining them  to  add  to  the  mass  of 
valuable  records  of  which  the  Guild- 
hall Library  is  already  possessed. 
The  name  of  the  artist  who  pro- 
duced these  valuable  mementoes 
of  a  city  whose  landmarks  have  so 
largely  disappeared  and  are,  unfor- 
tunately, almost  daily  disappear- 
ing, was  Thomas  Hollis.  This  gifted 
young  man  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-five,  but  though  his  short 
life  gave  little  scope  for  develop- 
ment, his  accuracy  of  detail  and 
certainty  of  draughtsmanship  in 
the  sketches  in  question,  sufficiently 
show  that  had  he  lived  longer,  he 
would  have  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed in  topographical  artistry, 
such  men  as  Dibdin  and  even  the 
earlier  Capon.  As  it  is,  there  is  little 
to  be  recorded  of  his  brief  career. 
He  was  the  son  of  George  Hollis, 
a  once  notable  engraver,  who  was 
born  at  Oxford  in  1 793  and  died 
in  1842,  and  whose  labours  on  topo- 
graphical works  brought  him  in 
contact  with,  inter  alios,  the  great 
Turner  whose  St.  Marks,  Venice,  he 
engraved.  He  was  employed  in  en- 
gravings for  Hoare's  Wiltshire  and 
Ormerod's  Cheshire,  and  in  1839, 
began  the  issue  of  a  work  on  Sepul- 
chral Effigies,  which  was  never  des- 


tined to  be  completed.  George  Hollis,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  George  Cooke,  lived  at  4, 
Gloucester  Buildings,  Walworth,  and  there 
his  son  Thomas  resided  with  him.  Thomas 
Hollis  was  born  in  1818,  and  studied  first  in 


No.  I.— VIEW 
SEEN'     FROM 


OF  FISH  STREET  HILL,  SHOWING  THE  MONUMENT  AND  ST.  MAGNUS 
THE    LOWER    END    OF    GRACECHURCH    STREET    :    BY    T.    HOLLIS 
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No.   II.— A    VIEW    OF    TRAFALGAR   SQUARE,   SHOWING   CHURCH    OF 
ST.    MARTIN'S    IN    THE   FIELDS   :    BY   THOMAS    HOLLIS,    DATED    1836 


plates.  So  insistent  was  his  labour,  however, 
that  his  health  became  undermined,  and  he 
fell  into  a  rapid  consumption  which  ended 
his  short  career  in  October  1843. 

In  addition  to  these  arduous  undertakings 
Hollis  made  a  number  of  sketches  and  draw- 
ings of  the  London  of  his  day.  The  most  am- 
bitious of  these  works  was  a  water-colour  of 
St.  Katherine's  Docks,  'a  study  made  on  the 
spot,'  as  the  catalogue  states,  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1834,  two 
years  before  he  had  been  admitted  a  student 
there.  Some  of  these  vivid  representations  of 
the  city,  as  it  was  just  a  hundred  years  ago, 
are  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Guildhall,  and  re- 
productions of  a  few  of  them  illustrate  the 
present  article.  Accompanying  the  collection 
are  several  letters  which  have  been  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal.  Two  of  these  throw 
light  on  an  incident  in  Thomas  Hollis's  all  too 
short  career.  They  are  addressed  to  him  by 
the  antiquary,  John  Gough  Nichols,  and  are 
dated  from  25,  Parliament  Street  on  June  6th 
and  July  4th,  1840,  respectively.  The  first  is 
in  confirmation  of  an  arrangement  for  the 
two  to  go  together  to  Winchester,  and  that 
this   excursion   was  in   connexion   with   the 


Paris,  and  then  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  where 
he  was  admitted  a  stu- 
dent in  1836.  He  also 
became  a  pupil  of  H.  W. 
Pickersgill,  R.A.,  his  in- 
tention being  to  prac- 
tise historical  painting, 
probably  influenced  in 
that  direction  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  ill-fated 
B.  R.  Haydort,  a  friend 
of  his  master.  Three 
years  later  he  began  to 
assist  his  father  in  the 
publication  of  the  Sepul- 
chral Effigies,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  elder  Hollis 
in  1842,  attempted  to 
carry  on  the  work  alone, 
not  only  preparing  the 
drawings,  but  also  etch- 
inganumberofthe 


No.  III.— VIEW  OF  PALACE  YARD,  WESTMINSTER,  SHOWING  WESTMINSTER  HALL   :    BY  T.  HOLLIS 
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elder  Hollis's  Sepulchral  Effigies  is 
evidenced  by  a  remark  of  Ni- 
chols in  the  same  letter:  'Pray 
take  a  number  of  "The  Effigies" 
with  you  to  Winchester';  while 
the  second  is  in  acknowledgment 
of  certain  drawings  of  Warbling- 
ton  which,  says  Nichols,  'I  shall 
value  as  memorials  of  our  plea- 
sant excursion.'  One  more  letter 
from  Nichols,  dated  June  8th, 
1843,  encloses  'a  copy  of  the 
magazine  containing  an  engrav- 
ing of  your  drawings  at  Canter- 
bury,' and  hopes  that  the  writer 
may  have  better  news  of  Hollis's 
health  which  had  by  then  be- 
come obviously  precarious.  On 
the  fly  leaf  of  this  communica- 
tion Hollis's  reply  reads  sadly 
enough.  T  cannot  work, 'he  says, 
'and  am  rarely  able  to  read; 
this,  added  to  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  weather  preventing 
my  taking  fresh  air,  is  almost  too 
much  for  my  endurance,  at  least 
I  find  it  so  sometimes.' 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
drawings  of  old  London  which 
have  happily  been  preserved,  we 
have,  first,  the  excellent  repre- 
sentation of  Fish  Street  Hill  as 
seen  from  Graccchurch  Street, 
wherein  will  be  observed  at  once 
how  keen  was  the  artist's  eye  for 
the  effective  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  also  how  careful  a  selec- 
tion he  made  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive point  of  view  (No.  i) .  In  those  days  Fish 
Street  Hill  formed  the  principal  thorough- 
fare to  London  Bridge,  and  a  comparison 
of  it  and  its  purlieus  as  they  then  were,  and 
as  they  are  to-day,  shows  what  changes  a  cen- 
tury of  rebuilding  and  reconstruction  can 
effect.  Few  London  topographical  artists  can 
resist  the  picturesque  in  our  greatest  London 
landmark— the  Tower ;  and  so  we  find  Thomas 
Hollis  dealing  with  it  in  what  we  may  call 
his  alert,  yet  ever  detailed  manner.  More 
interesting,  however,  to  most  of  us  will  be  the 
view  of  Trafalgar  Square  as  it  was  in  1836 


No.      IV.— VIEW     OF     CHANCERY      LANE,     SOUTH     END,     LOOKING     TOWARDS    THE 
STRAND,    SHOWING   INNEK    IIMI'I  I     GATE   :   PENCIL  DRAWING   BY  THOMAS  HOLLIS 


(the  date  appended  to  the  drawing)  where 
the  church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  is 
about  the  only  landmark  which  now  remains. 
Old  Northumberland  House  can  be  dimly 
discerned  on  the  south  side  of  the  square,  a 
square  which  had  not  then  become  the  stone- 
paved,  statue-studded,  lion-guarded  quad- 
rate of  our  days,  but  which  was  still  an  open, 
derelict  space  surrounded  by  wooden  rail- 
ings, Barry's  great  creation,  which  so  changed 
its  aspect,  not  being  destined  to  take  complete 
form  for  another  five  years  (No.  ii). 

Another  valuable  record  of  the  London  of 
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No.    V.  — VIEW    OF  THE    THAMES  WITH  WATERLOO   BRIDGE  (RECENTLY   DESTROYED)    :    REPRODUCED  FROM  A  DRAWING   BY  T.  HOLLIS 


a  century  ago  is  the  water-colour  showing 
Westminster  Hall  and  the  then  existing  old 
buildings  on  the  site  of  which  now  rises 
Barry's  stupendous  Gothic  pile  (No.  iii).  The 
rather  precipitous  character  of  the  earlier 
Westminster  Bridge,  designed  by  Charles 
Labeyle  and  first  opened  in  1 750, is  indicated, 
and  the  lofty  parapet,  which  the  French  trav- 
eller Grosley  asserted  was  placed  there  to 
prevent  the  English  partiality  for  self-destruc- 
tion, is  made  specially  obvious.  The  sketch  is 
unfinished,  but  the  main  features  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  to  give  it  a  particular  topo- 
graphical value,  while  the  certainty  of  touch 
with  which  it  is  put  together  points  to  the 
marked  capability  of  the  artist  for  such  work. 
A  very  effective  drawing,  in  this  case  a  pen- 
cil sketch,  is  that  of  Chancery  Lane  looking 
towards  the  Strand  (No.  iv).  Here  the  old 
houses  which  once  made  that  thoroughfare 
so  picturesque,  are  drawn  with  a  certainty  of 
touch,  and  it  may  be  added,  a  reticence  of 
treatment,  that  make  this  sketch  one  of  the 
best  we  have  of  the  former  appearance  of  that 
famous  street.  Not  a  few  of  the  earlier 
draughtsmen,  in  dealing  with  it,  have  had  a 
habit  of  over  accentuating  the  narrowness  of 
the  thoroughfare,  and  one  frequently  finds 
representations  of  it  in  which  the  houses  on 
either  side  lean  so  much  towards  each  other, 
as  almost  to  obscure  the  sky.  It  is  a  form  of 
artistic  exaggeration  of  the  antique,  which 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  mania  for  spelling 
signs  over  modern  reconstructions  of  past 


buildings  as  '  Ye  olde,'  etc.,  a  foolish  habit 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  endure. 

I  have  selected  another  from  among  the 
Hollis  drawings  because  of  its  excellence  as 
a  representation  of  a  famous  London  land- 
mark, which,  now  vanished,  and  before  long 
to  be  replaced,  has  been  during  the  last  few 
years  a  special  item  of  news  (No.  v).  The 
quiet  dignity  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  with  its 
direct  arrow-like  flight  across  Mr.  John 
Burns's  'liquid  history,'  has  appealed  to  all 
who  recognize  the  restraint  inherent  in  the 
best  artistic  endeavour.  Canova  praised  it, 
Constable  painted  it,*  and  Southey  apos- 
trophized it  as — 

'     .     .     .      The  proud  Bridge 
Through  whose  broad  arches,  worthy  of  their  name 
And  place,  his  rising  and  refluent  tide 
Majestic  Thames,  the  royal  river  rolls.' 

What  this  noble  bridge  looked  like  we  shall 
not  easily  forget,  since  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  countless  drawings,  paintings  and  etchings, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  numerous  photographic 
records.  Yet,  however  adequate  and  beauti- 
ful may  be  its  successor,  there  will,  I  imagine, 
be  few  of  those  who  recognize  fine  work,  who 
will  not  remember  with  great  regret  the 
passing  of  Rennie's  masterpiece. 

Lastly,  we  reproduce  a  water-colour  of 
a  spot  upon  which  momentous  delibera- 
tions and  decisions  are  taken,  a  most  effect- 

*  See  The  Connoisseur,  October,  1936. 
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THOMAS  HOLLIS  AND  HIS  DRAWINGS  OF  OLD  LONDON 


ive  drawing  of  Downing  Street,  showing  a 
file  of  Grenadier  Guards,  and  the  lodge  gates 
of  Whitehall  Gardens  in  the  distance  (No.vi) . 

London  has  been  lucky  in  its  artistic  re- 
corders. From  the  days  of  Hollar  downwards, 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  apostolic  succession 
of  those  who  have  passed  laborious  days  in 
setting  down  the  features  of  the  past.  Such 
things  are  more  valuable  than  pages  of 
written  description,  and  even  when  differ- 
ent artists  deal  with  the 
same  subject,  there  is  a 
value  in  their  representa- 
tions, for  besides  helping 
to  confirm  the  accuracy, 
or  otherwise,  of  each  other, 
every  one  of  them  brings 
to  his  labour  something 
of  his  own  individuality. 
There  have  been,  no  doubt, 
more  finished  topographi- 
cal draughtsmen  than  Hol- 
lis,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  not  many  have 
had  their  labours  so  quick- 
ly ended  by  death:  his 
work,  moreover,  possesses 
all  the  qualities  of  sincerity 
and  a  careful  accuracy, 
and  it  is  lucky  that  the 
Guildhall  Library,  which 
has  done  so  much  towards 
the  collection  and  pre- 
servation of  old  records  of 
London  in  all  forms,  should 
possess  at  least  something 
of  what  he  did  in  this  dir- 
ection a  hundred  years  ago. 

Such  memorials  of  the 
past  have  another  value. 
London  is,  to-day,  under- 
going an  architectural 
transformation  as  rapid  as 
it  is  complete.  Little  is  be- 
ing left  of  what  was  fam- 
iliar to  our  fathers,  even  in 
some  instances  to  our- 
selves. A  debt  of  gratitude 
is  thus  due  to  those  who 
have  spent  laborious  days 
in  perpetuating  the  out- 


lines of  the  city  of  the  past.  For  it  is  by  such 
records  that  we  can  best  visualize  what  has 
been  destroyed.  Written  description  can,  in 
this  respect,  do  much;  but  the  most  detailed 
word-painting  after  all  but  feebly  represents 
what  a  picture  is  able  clearly  to  show.  And  it 
is  thus  that  the  topographical  works  of  men 
like  Hollis  and  the  many  others  who  have 
laboured  in  the  same  direction,  possess  so 
great  a  value  and  so  abiding  an  interest. 


No.    VI.— VIEW    OF    DOW 
ING    LODGE    GATES    OF 


NING    STREET,    RESIDENCE    OF    BRITISH    PRIME    MINISTERS,    SHOW- 
WHITEHALL    GARDENS    :    WATER-COLOUR    SKETCH     BY    T.    HOLLIS 
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SCARABS  AND  USHABTIU 

By  PHILIP  FAROE  CLINTON 
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ROYAL   AND    ORDINARY   SEAL-SCARABS    OF    VARIOUS     PERIODS 
HYKSOS  ;  2ND   FROM  BOTTOM-RIGHT,  XIITH  DYNASTY,  TYPICAL 


ALTHOUGH  Scarabs  and  Ushabtiu  are 
/A  considered  among  the  minor  Egyptian 
X  Jt  antiquities,  they  were  regarded  as  ob- 
jects of  extreme  importance  by  the  ancient 
Egyptian  himself.  The  scarab  might  be 
called  the  symbol  of  all  Egyptian  religion. 
Ushabtiu  of  course  were  the  servants  of  the 
dead.  In  collecting  these  we  bring  into  our 
homes  not  only  something  of  great  interest 
but  often  also  an  object  of  colour  and  beauty. 

The  scarabeus  sacer  is  a  beetle  common  in 
Egypt,  and  one  of  its  remarkable  habits  is  to 
roll  its  eggs  into  a  protective  ball  of  mud  by 
pushing  it  up  a  hill  with  its  hind  legs  and  let- 
ting it  roll  down  again.  The  egg  hatches  out 
and  life  comes  forth  as  if  by  magic.  The  an- 
cient Egyptian  saw  this  and  compared  it 
with  his  sun  god  Khepera.  Kheper  means  'to 
come  into  existence,' the  whole  name  meaning 
'the  god  who  came  into  being.'  He  was  self- 
created,  according  to  some,  through  the  will 
of  Neter— the  eternal  all-knowing  power.  He 
was,  however,  generally  identified  with  Tern 
or  Temu,  a  god  also  self-created,  who  rose 
up  from  Nenu,  the  primeval  matter  water. 


Khepera  made  the  sun  and  started 
him  off  on  his  course  across  the 
sky,  and  for  this  reason  gradually 
the  word  Kheper  came  to  mean 
'he  who  turns'  or  'rolls.'  (In  later 
times  when  the  cult  of  Ra  be- 
came predominant,  he  was  re- 
garded as  an  aspect  of  the  latter, 
that  is,  the  God  of  the  Sunrise.) 
The  ancient  Egyptian  could  not 
help  but  notice  that  the  scarab 
was  like  this  great  creator  Sun- 
God  in  everything  he  did.  Thus 
it  became  sacred  to  him  in  the 
very  earliest  times.  The  Egyptian 
wore  it  as  an  amulet,  for  he  felt 
that  Khepera  was  there  with  him 
as  he  was  with  the  sun,  whose 
power  gave  him  daily  life  and 
health.  He  would,  moreover,  see 
the  sun  as  symbolic  of  his  own  life,  and  in  its 
setting  his  death.  But  the  sun  rose  again  and 
it  was  Khepera  who  made  it  so.  It  was  thought 
therefore  that  Khepera  in  the  form  of  the  sacred 
beetle  would  give  him  also  the  power  to  rise 
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SCARABS    OF     VARIOUS     PERIODS     IN     DIFFERENT     MATERIALS 
L.  TO  R.,  GLASS  (2),  BRONZE,  GREEN  BASALT,  AMETHYST,  FELSPAR 
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SCARABS  AND  USHABTIU 


(a)    STEATITE    HEART-SCARAB,     XIXTH    DYN.,     INSCRIBED    FROM 
BOOK   OF   THE    DEAD  :    (b)  GREEN-GLAZE  SCARAB,   XXVITH   DYN. 


again.  Thus  came  into  being  the  heart  scarab. 
The  earliest  scarabs  appear  to  be  those  of 
the  Illrd  Dynasty  in  the  reign  of  Neb-Ka- 
Ra  about  5,000  years  ago  and  were  generally 
made  of  steatite. 

There  were  many  types — some  being  used 
as  seals  taking  the  place  of  the  early  cylinder 
seal — others  as  souvenirs  with  such  words  in- 
scribed as  'a  good  coming  to  Karnak,'  and 
lastly  the  most  interesting,  the  Heart  Scarab, 
which  was  placed  in  the  heart  or  on  the  breast 
of  the  mummy.  It  was  believed  that  the  Hati 
or  material  heart  contained  the  Ab,  a  spirit- 
ual heart — the  seat  of  life  and  thought  which 
was  weighed  in  the  balance  in  the  Hall  of 
Judgment  against  the  Maat  or  feather  of 
Truth.  If  the  weights  were  equal — it  was  re- 
placed in  the  body  and  the  Heart-Scarab, 
which  was  in  this  case  the  god  of  re-creation 
and  inscribed  with  chapter  XXX  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead — gave  it  new  life,  and  the  body  be- 
came a  Sahu  or  spirit-body  which  began  its  new  existence  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed.  These 
Heart-Scarabs  are  large  and  are  generally  made  of  dark  coloured  stones  such  as  green  basalt. 

The  use  of  scarabs  became  general  in  the  Xlth  and  Xllth 
Dynasties  (c.  2212  B.C.).  The  finest  ever  made  were  of  this 
period.  Certain  kings'  names  were  cut  upon  their  bases 
and  were  regarded  as  Heka  or  'words  of  power,'  so  that 
they  carried  not  only  the  life-giving  power  of  Khepera,  but 
also  that  of  the  king  whose  name  was  cut  upon  them. 
This  custom  was  continued  in  quite  late  times. 

Personages  of  high  rank  and  officials  would  have  their 
names  cut  upon  them  and  use  them,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, for  seals.  In  this  form  they  were  attached  by  string 
or  wire  to  a  ring,  or  occasionally  on  a  bezel.  They  were 
invariably  buried  with  their  owners  and  served  the  double 
purpose  of  being  amulet  as  well  as  seal.  (Seals  were  just  as 
necessary  in  the  next  world  as  they  were  in  this,  for  busi- 
ness transactions  were  still  carried  on.) 

As  to  Hyksos  scarabs  (1700- 1580  b.c.) — generally  the 


A  WINGED-SCARAB  OF  THE  XXVITH  DYNASTY,  PROTECTIVE  ORNAMENT  ATTACHED 
TO   THE    NET-WORK    OF    BEADS    SEWN    ON    CERTAIN    MUMMIES    OF    THIS    PERIOD 


\LABASTER     USHABTI     OF     XVIIITH  DYNASTY 
IN     THE    STYLE    OF    THE   TWELFTH    DYNASTY 
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USHA.BTI  FlCURE 


USHABTIU  OF  THE   XVIIITH  DYNASTY  :   (a)   BLUE-GREEN  GLAZE 
INSCRIBED    :    (6)    PAINTED    POTTERY,    FOR  LADY  PEN-RENNU(T) 


USHABTIU    OF   THE    EIGHTEENTH    DYNASTY,  CARVED    IN  WOOD 
1HE    FIGURE   ON    IHE    RIGHT    IS    INSCRIBED    WITH    THE    HEKA 


colour  and  glaze  has  disappeared  through  the 
salt  in  the  delta  mud.  But  their  bases  are  very 
fine,  being  covered  with  hunting  scenes  and 
figures  of  animals.  The  Hyksos  were  a  Semi- 
tic race  and  therefore  attached  no  religious 
powers  to  the  scarab  and  wore  it  simply  as  an 
ornament  or  seal.  In  the  reigns  of  Tehuti-mes 
III  and  Amenhotep  III  in  the  XVIIIth  Dyn- 
asty (1580-132 1  B.C.)  they  were  inscribed  with 
great  events  and  were  mainly  important  as 
literature,  being  without  ornament.  In  the 
Tell-el-Amarna  period,  apart  from  several 
large  ones  made  by  Akhenaten  in  honour  of 
the  Aten,  i.e.  the  Sun  disk,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected they  went  out  of  fashion  and  their 
place  was  taken  by  glazed  rings;  but  they 
came  back  into  favour  soon  after  the  Aten 
heresy  had  collapsed.  A  number  of  scarabs 
belonging  to  the  above  dynasty  have  been 
found  with  the  inscription  'a  Happy  New 
Year'  which  were  used  either  as  gifts  or  vo- 
tive offerings. 

In  the  Saite  period,  the  XXVIth  Dynasty 


(663-525  B.C.),  they  were  all  copied  from 
those  of  the  Xlth,  Xllth,  XVIIIth  and 
XlXth  Dynasties — but  are  splendidly  cut. 
Scarabs  apparently  died  out  in  Egypt  in  the 
XXXth  Dynasty,  although  of  course  they 
passed  into  Phoenicia,  Assyria,  Greece  and 
Etruria.  The  materials  generally  used  in 
making  scarabs  were  steatite,  amethyst, 
crystal,  lapis,  carnelian  graphite  and  faience. 
As  to  Shauabtiu  or  later  Ushabtiu,  these 
figures  appeared  in  the  Vlth  Dynasty  (c. 
2400  B.C.)  as  servants  of  the  dead,  at  which 
time  they  were  purely  painted  wooden  mod- 
els of  people  carrying  on  with  their  daily 
tasks.  Under  the  Xllth  Dynasty  (c.  22 1 2  b.c) 
when  the  cult  of  Osiris  became  predominant, 
naturally  enough  the  religious  views  con- 
nected with  them  underwent  a  great  change. 
The  earlier  figures  are  uninscribed  and  the 
hands  are  hidden.  In  this  Xllth  Dynasty, 
however,  we  find  the  names  and  titles  of  a 
person  inscribed  and  the  arms  crossed  at  the 
wrist — the  palms  of  the  hands  lying  on  the 
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SCARABS  AND  USHABTIU 


USHABTIU    OF    THE    XIXTH    DYNASTY    :    ON    THE    RIGHT,    ONI 
OF    THE     BITUMEN-COVERED     USHABTIU    OF    SETI    THE     FIRS! 


breast.  A  change  once  more  occurs 
in  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  (1580 
1 32 1  B.C.)  when  each  hand  clasps 
a  plough,  or  digging  instrument, 
and  often  a  basket  is  slung  over 
one  shoulder  to  carry  the  sand 
from  east  to  west  for  work  on  the 
Elysian  fields.  Certain  amulets  are 
occasionally  held.  The  Heka  which 
forms  Chapter  VI  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead,  is  also  inscribed.  These 
words  of  power  were  roughly  as 
follows:  'O  Ushabti  of  the  Osiris 
[name  given  to  the  deceased  if 
found  to  be  righteous  and  true]  is 
commanded  to  do  any  work  what- 
soever in  the  Neter-Khert  [divine 
underworld]  let  all  obstructions 
be  cast  down  before  him.'  (The 
Ushabti  was  supposed  to  answer) 
'  Here  am  I  ready  whensoever  ye 
call.'  'Be  ye  ready  to  plough — and 
sow  in  the  fields — to  fill  the  canals 
with  water  and  to  carry  sand  from 


AN     UNINSCRIBKD    USHABTI 
OF     THE     PERSIAN      PERIOD 


USHABTIU   OF   ADMIRAL   AND   GENERAL    OF    XXVITH    DYNASTY 
WITH   INSCRIPTIONS  OF  NAMES  AND  THE  HEKA   (GREEN-GLAZE) 


east  to  west.' (Answer)  'Again  here 
am  I  whensoever  ye  call.'  If  this 
was  recited  in  the  right  tone  the 
figure  became  life-sized  and  ready 
to  work.  Certain  Pharaohs  and 
noblemen  had  boxes  of  these  fig- 
ures buried  with  them,  numbering 
sometimes  365  (one  for  each  day 
in  the  year).  Seti  I  had  700.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  did  not  believe 
in  living  human  sacrifice  such  as 
was  the  case  in  Chaldea,  where  a 
king  and  queen  had  fifty-nine 
men  and  women  including  nine 
ladies  of  the  court  slaughtered 
and  buried  with  them. 

As  with  scarabs  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  types  of  Ushabtiu.  Many  of 
those  of  the  Amarna  age  are  mere- 
ly of  the  roughest  clay  and  are 
sometimes  quite  primitive  looking. 
Another  kind  of  Ushabtiu  is  that 
wrapped  in  linen  and  placed  in 
inscribed  sarcophagi  and  coffins. 
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THREE    USHABTIU    DATING    FROM    THE    TWENTY-FIRST    DYNASTY,    WITH     BLUE- 
GLAZE,    BEARING    INSCRIPTIONS    COMPRISING    NAMES    AND   FORM   OF  THE    HEKA 


The  uses  of  these,  however,  were  for  the  most 
part  like  those  of  Ka  statues.  Those  of  High- 
priests  may  generally  be  recognized  by  the 
inscription  which,  unlike  others,  runs  down 
the  back  of  the  figure. 

In  the  XXIst  Dynasty  (c.  1100-950  B.C.), 
the  ancient  Egyptians  reached  a  high  point 
in  blue-glaze,  and  although  Ushabtiu  of  this 
period  were  of  rough  craftsmanship  they  were 
very  fine  in  colour.  Those  of  the  XXVIth 
Dynasty  (663-525  b.c.)  are  practically  al- 
ways pale-green. 

There  is  little  else  to  say  of  Ushabtiu  other 
than  that  their  sizes  range  from  roughly  two 
feet  in  height  down  to  an  inch  and  a  half:  they 
lasted  from  the  Vlth  Dynasty  to  the  Roman 
period  and  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
made  were  mostly  alabaster,  crystalline,  sand- 
stone, diorite,  limestone,  granite,  basalt,  por- 
phyry, mud,  wood,  glazed  faience  and  bronze. 
Although  one  quite  often  turns  up  forgeries— 
both  of  scarabs  and  Ushabtiu,  original  speci- 
mens are  certainly  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
small  collector,  and  many,  although  perhaps 
not  rare,  often  possess  great  artistic  value. 
Generally  speaking,  among  the  many  col- 
lectable objects  from  Egypt  these,  for  the 
reason   of  their  funerary   associations,   may 


seem  the  most  unpopular,  yet  they 
are  somehow  easy  to  understand, 
being  full  of  human  as  wellas  ce- 
lestial thought.  To  the  beginner, 
also,  they  might  possibly  prove 
useful  in  dating  other  objects  by 
means  of  the  different  glazes 
which  are  attached  to  them.  The 
two  subjects  have  been  dealt  with 
at  other  times,  by  various  writers 
more  fully  and  I  have  merely  tried 
to  tell  their  story  in  a  simpler  and 
less  technical  way. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Spink  and  Son  for  the  kind  per- 
mission to  reproduce  valuable 
specimens  in  their  collection. 

Note. — The  word  Ushabti  is 
sometimes  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Usheb,  'to  answer,' 
for  these  figures  were  supposed 
to  possess  oracular  power. 


A    PAIR    OF    PAINTED    WOODEN  USHABTIU  OF  THE  PTOLEMAIC 
PERIOD    :    INSCRIPTIONS   COMPRISING    A   FORM   OF  THE    HEKA 
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A   FURTHER   NOTE   ON   THE 
DECORATION   OF    SCOTTISH   PISTOLS 


WE  have  received 
the  following  in- 
teresting letter 
from  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Meyer, 
Honorary  Curator  of  Mili- 
tary History,  Rochester  Mu- 
seum of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
New  York,  U.S.A. 

'May    I    have,    through 
the  medium  of  The  Con- 
noisseur, the  opportunity 
of  thanking  Mr.  Ian  Finlay 
for  his  very  courteous  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  com- 
munication to  him  apropos 
of    the    archaeo-celtic    ornamentation    of 
Scottish  pistols  ?  His  paper  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1936  issue,  illustrated  as  it  is  by  four- 
teen splendid  examples,  may  still  leave  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  some  doubt  as  to 
how  far  and  in  what  way  the  decorations 
are  actually  Celtic. 

'My  studies  published  in  Magazine  An- 
tiques lead  me  to  the  conclusive  identifi- 
cation of  the  decorative  motifs  with  Celtic 
prototypes  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Cen- 
turies. The  key  to  the  generic  relationship 
I  believe  I  have  found  in  a  single  pistol  in 
my  armory.  This  piece  is  unique,  being 
singularly  free  from  the  geometric  eccen- 
tricities, phylomorphic  aberrations  and 
quasi-naturalism  with  which  many  of  the 
finest  Scottish  arms  are  tricked  out.  In  other 
words  it  is  utterly  Celtic  in  form  and  spirit , 
carrying  more  points  in  common  with 
Celtic  antiquities  than  dozens  of  pistols  I 
have  examined.  For  example: 

(1)  The  star  on  the  butt.   Celtic  bronze  brooch 

at  Fairford,  Gloucestershire,  Seventh  Century. 

(2)  The  star  on  the  hammer.  Celtic  bronze  brooch 

at  Fairford,  Gloucestershire,  Seventh  Century. 

(3)  The  scroll  on    the   stock.    Bewcastle  Cross, 

Seventh  Century. 

(4)  The  pierced  scroll  on  belt  hook.  Bewcastle 

Cross,  Seventh  Century. 

(5)  Spiral  or  trumpet  form  on  the  barrel.  Lin- 

disfarne  Gospel,  Eighth  Century. 

(6)  Typical  interlace  on  stock.   Extremely  common  in  Celtit 

paleography. 


A  SCOTTISH  PISTOL  OF  SCROLL-BUTT  TYPE  :  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  :    SHOWING  NO  FEWER 
THAN  SIX  CELTIC  MOTIFS  IN  THE  DECORATION  :  SIGNED  JOHN  CAMPBELL  ON  THE  LOCK  PLATE 


Lindir.farne  Gospel   VIII    Cent. 


Bewcastle   Cross  VIII 
Century 


The  enclosed  sketches  illustrate  numbers  1,3  and  5.  The 
photograph  likewise  illustrates  these  points  generally.' 
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CLEANING   OR    SCARIFYING? 

TREATMENT  OF  NATIONAL  GALLERY  PICTURES 


IN  view  of  the  widespread  dissatisfaction 
at  the  results  of  the  cleaning  of  Velazquez' 
full-length  portrait  of  Philip  IV  at  the 
National  Gallery  it  is  not  possible  to  let  this 
incident  die  down  without  further  ventila- 
tion. The  balance  of  opinion,  and  profes- 
sional opinion  at  that,  is  that  the  picture  has 
been  gravely  impaired.  Of  the  many  distin- 


THE  'PHILIP  IV  WHEN  YOUNG'  BY  VELAZQUEZ,  SHOWING  STATE 
OE  THE  PICTURE  BEEORE  RESTORATION   :   NATIONAL  GALLERY 


guished  painters  who  have  written  to  the 
press,*  the  great  majority  consider  that  the 
portrait  has  been  virtually  ruined.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  belittle  the  import- 
ance of  their  judgment,  but  their  opinions 
cannot  be  so  lightly  dismissed.  Much  play 
has  been  made  by  Directors  and  Curators 
with  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  unani- 
mity among  their  artist-critics.  This  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  when  we  remember  the 
diversity  of  technique  as  practised  by  modern 
painters.  The  procedure  of  the  old  masters  in 
any  case  is  not  in  accord  with  the  general 
practice  of  to-day  when  ' premier  coup''  methods 
are  so  much  favoured  and  retouching  is  com- 
paratively rare,  but  to  those  who  are  conver- 
sant with  older  methods  and  follow  them,  the 
damage  is  obvious.  It  is  natural  that  Cura- 
tors and  Restorers  should  be  in  conformity 
upon  a  subject  which  so  clearly  concerns 
their  very  existence.  But  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  the  painters  are  disinterested  per- 
sons and  certainly  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
asserting  their  point  of  view.  And  it  is  better 
to  be  in  dispute  than  to  be  unanimous  to  de- 
spoil. Some  acrimony  has  crept  into  the  dis- 
cussion. One  Keeper  declared  (without  the 
slightest  foundation)  that  'the  correspond- 
ence has  revealed  some  surprising  gaps  in  the 
knowledge  of  painters,  of  the  methods  both 
of  Old  Masters  and  modern  cleaners.'  It  may 
be  retorted  that  it  certainly  has  revealed 
surprising  deficiencies  in  the  ocular  equip- 
ment of  some  of  the  Keepers.  The  fact  is  clear 
that  the  Philip,  as  now  seen,  is  lacking  in  the 
modulation  that  was  before  evident,  even 
under  its  varnish;  the  costume  shows  almost 
flat,  with  a  stencil-like  effect  of  glitter,  and 
the  balance  and  unity  of  the  entire  picture  is 
upset.  The  term  The  Silver  Philip,  applied  to 
the  painting,  refers  to  the  fact  of  the  King's 
costume  having  been  embroidered  in  silver 
and  not  because  of  the  general  tonality  of  the 

*  Vide    Recent    Correspondence     in    The     Times,     Daily 
Telegraph,  etc. 
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picture  as  Mr.  Kenneth  Clark  would  have  us 
believe.  As  an  eminent  painter  has  observed, 
'since  the  silver  has  been  taken  away,  it  is 
likely  to  be  known  henceforth  as  The  Flake 
White  Philip: 

It  is  futile  to  pretend  that  directors  of  art 
galleries  and  picture  restorers  can  possibly 
have  the  trained  eyes  of  painters  who  possess 
not  only  first-hand  and  step-by-step  know- 
ledge of  the  'facture'  of  paintings,  but  whose 
daily  practice  keeps  their  eyes  in  training. 
The  laymen  and,  in  this  particular  instance, 
we  include  trustees,  directors,  lawyers,  min- 
isters of  the  Crown,  politicians  and  others  who 
have  written  on  the  subject,  would  be  well 
advised  to  profit  by  this  gratuitously  given 
knowledge. 

In  view  of  the  deplorable  results  we  have 
seen  in  recent  years,  such  as  the  scouring  of 
The  Three  Graces,  by  Reynolds,  the  decay  of 
the  Portrait  of  a  Poet,  by  Palma  Vecchio,  the 
ruin  of  Titian's  Venus  and  Adonis  and  of 
Gainsborough's  Market  Cart,  the  plea  that  no 
supervision  should  be  exercised  over  the 
authorities  in  charge  is  not  very  convincing. 
There  is  safety  in  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Francis 
Howard  that  a  consensus  should  be  arrived 
at  in  which  painters  of  experience  and  proved 
achievement  should  be  included.  And  Sir 
William  Rothenstein,  in  a  letter  which  seems 
to  indorse  the  action  of  the  authorities  in  t  In- 
case of  the  Philip,  has  a  last  paragraph  which 
should  be  pondered.  T  feel  strongly  that 
nothing  should  be  done  which  entails  the  re- 
moval of  varnish  from  a  painting  until  the 
opinion  of  practising  painters  has  been  in- 
vited and  considered.'  Again,  is  not  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Reginald  Eves,  A.R.A.,  who 
has  made  many  admirable  copies  after  Ve- 
lazquez, and  who  asserts  that  'the  picture's 
subtle  finish  has  been  wiped  away,'  worth)  of 
attention?  Nor  that  of  Sir  John  Lavery,  R.A., 
who  states  that  he  is  'positive  that  some  of  the 
paint  has  been  taken  off'? 

The  'patina'  argument,  referring  to  the 
loss  of  surface  quality  given  by  age,  having 
been  raised  by  one  or  two  writers,  has  been 
used  as  a  general  Aunt  Sally  by  the  defenders 
of  the  'restoration'  party  in  the  recent  dis- 
pute, but  this  need  not  be  taken  seriously. 
The  complainers  do  not  assert  that  pictures 


never  require  cleaning  nor  reconditioning, 
but  that  when  occasion  arises,  such  work 
should  be  undertaken  in  conditions  which 
may  leave  the  public  assured  that  the  best 
expert  advice  and  supervision  are  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem  and  in 
reasonable  certainty  that  no  harm  will  be 
done.  The  mere  fact  that  so  large  a  number 
of  protests  from  various  quarters,  and  especi- 
ally from  artists,  has  appeared  in  the  press 
proves  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  outcry  will  be  con- 
tinued until  our  Old  Masters  are  made  safe 
from  spoliation. — The  Editor. 


THE  'PHILIP  IV  WHENI  YOUNG'  BY  VELAZQUEZ.  SHOWING  STATE 
OF  THE  PICTURE  Al-TER  THE  RESTORATION  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY 
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NOTES     AND     QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.     It  must  be  understood 
that    he    does    not    necessarily  identify  himself  with    attributions    or    other    opinions    expressed  by  correspondents. 


PICTURE  :  INFORMATION 
REQUIRED    (No.  961) 

Sir, -'-The  photograph  (here  repro- 
duced) is  from  an  old  painting  which 
has  been  in  my  family  for  about  two 
hundred  years.  It  was  brought  from 
Spain  or  Portugal  by  one  of  my  seafar- 
ing ancestors,  but  I  have  no  record  of 
how  or  when.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  picture  is  the  work  of  Ribera. 

I  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of 
your  readers  could  assist  me  with  in- 
formation regarding  the  identity  of 
the  artist  and  of  the  subject,  and  the 
approximate  date  of  the  picture. — 
(Miss)  AdeleFord,  1423  First  Street, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


PORTRAIT    OF   A    LADY    :    24    X    20  INCHES     A  PICTURE  BROUGHT    FROM    PENINSULA 
ITALIAN    :    TO     BE     IDENTIFIED    (No.    963)     INFORMATION     IS      SOLICITED     (No.    961) 


SILVER   GUP: 


INFORMATION   SOUGHT 

(No.  962) 


Sir, — I  have  an  old  silver  cup,  about  5  J  inches  high 
by  4J  inches  wide,  two-handled  and  inscribed,  Given 
to  John  Walmsley  by  the  Champion  of  England  1744.  John 
Walmsley  was  my  great-great-great-grandfather. 

If  any  of  your  readers  could  give  me  any  informa- 
tion of  interest  about  this  cup  or  its  donor,  I  would  be 
extremely  grateful — solely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 


SILVER    CUP    'GIVEN   TO    JOHN    WALMSLEY    BY    THE    CHAMPION 
OF     ENGLAND     1744'     :     INFORMATION     IS     SOLICITED     (No.     962) 


The  cup  is  decorated  with  what  I  believe  to  be 
pomegranates,  apples  and  medlars,  as  well  as  flowers. 
I  have  heard  that  my  grandfather,  who  was  a  strict 
Nonconformist,  placed  little  store  on  the  cup,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  connected  with  wrestling.  I  have  examined 
a  number  of  newspapers  of  the  year  1744  without 
result. — A.  A.  Walmsley,  10,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  PICTURE  (No.  963) 

Sir, — The  enclosed  photograph  (reproduced)  is 
from  an  ancient  painting  in  oils;  and  it  would  greatly 
oblige  me  if  any  of  your  readers  could  supply  infor- 
mation that  might  help  towards  identification.  The 
picture,  which  is  of  the  Italian  School,  is  in  excellent 
condition  and  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  valued 
and  well  cared  for.  The  size  of  the  canvas  is  24  X  20  ins. 
The  original  canvas  has  been,  at  some  date  long  past, 
remounted  upon  a  canvas  slightly  finer  in  texture,  the 
work  having  been  beautifully  executed.  The  lady  is 
wearing  a  dark  head-dress  (faintly  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph) that  rises  at  the  left  side  of  the  picture  in  a 
rather  wide  triangular  peak.  Perhaps  this  head-dress 
denotes  a  religious  order?  The  picture's  history  is 
known  for  above  a  hundred  years,  and  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  its  present  owners  for  about  forty-five 
years.— E.C.T.A.,  Oxen  Park,  N.  Lanes. 
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A    RENAISSANCE 
MARBLE  FROM  SICILY 

SINCE  life-size  sculptures  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance do  not  often  come  into  the  art  market,  the 
City  Art  Museum  in  St.  Louis  is  fortunate  in 
having  been  able  to  add  to 
its  collections  a  large  marble 
figure  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria  executed  about 
1525  and  attributed  to  An- 
tonello  Gagini  of  Sicily.  The 
saint  is  shown  with  an  open 
book  in  her  left  hand;  the 
right,  which  presumably 
held  a  sword  as  the  emblem 
of  her  martyrdom,  is  missing. 
Beneath  her  feet  is  the  head  of 
the  Emperor  Maximinus  who 
caused  her  to  be  put  to  death. 
Antonello  Gagini  was  born 
in  Sicily  in  1478  and  died  in 
1536.  He  was  trained  by  his 
father  Domenico,  who  had 
settled  in  the  island  in  1465, 
after  receiving  his  training 
in  his  native  Lombardy. 
Other  members  of  this  exten- 
sive family  of  sculptors  re- 
mained as  practitioners  of 
their  art  in  Genoa,  Perugia 
and  Citta  di  Castello.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  style  of 
the  Sicilian  branch  of  the 
family,  which  included  the 
sons  of  Antonello,  retained 
its  Lombard  character.  It 
did  not  absorb  other  ele- 
ments, nor  did  it  infuse  a 
foreign  style  into  the  art  of 
Sicily.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  immediate  followers, 
whose  work  is  very  close  to 
Antonello's,  no  'school'  grew 
up  around  the  Gagini.  Their 
handiwork,  like  a  distant  re- 
flection of  the  Milanese 
Amadeo  and   Briosco,  is   to 

1  „  „^         f   r>    1  D   V       •  M    CATHERINE,  LIFE   SIZE, 

be  seen  at  Falermo,  Pohzzi,         wtonello  gagini  (city 


Monte  San  Giuliano  and  Castelvetrano.  It  represents  the 
new  Humanistic  spirit,  and  gives  to  the  saints  and  even 
to  Divinity  a  human  aspect,  though  one  of  ideal  beauty. 
Antonello  is  known  to  have  made  several  figures  of 
St.  Catherine,  and  there  is  one  attributed  to  him  in 
the  church  which  bears  her  name  at  Palermo.  The 
original  home  of  the  St. 
Louis  figure  is  not  known. 
Antonello's  other  works  in- 
clude a  Madonna  of  1503  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Palermo,  for  which  he  ex- 
ecuted his  greatest  work,  a 
high  altar  nowdismembered. 
There  is  a  relief  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, 15 1 3,  in  the  museum 
at  Monte  San  Giuliano.  The 
St.  Catherine  in  the  St.  Louis 
Museum  is  completely  fin- 
ished only  on  the  front,  which 
suggests  that  it  may  origin- 
ally havestood  within  a  niche. 


EARLY  SCULPTURAL 
DOOR-KNOCKERS 


MARBLE   :  ATTRIBUTED    TO 

ART    MUSEUM,    ST.    LOUIS) 


A  COLLECTION  of  80 
door-knockers  of  the 
Fifteenth  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  brought  together  a 
number  of  years  ago  by  the 
French  architect  Samson  and 
purchased  by  the  late  Henry 
E.  Walters,  had  a  first  show- 
ing recently  at  the  Walters 
Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore. 
The  Italian  knockers  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  show  a 
marked  genius  for  sculptural 
treatment,  the  door-knocker 
being  treated  with  the  same 
loving  care  as  other  decora- 
tive bronzes  such  as  ink- 
stands, andirons  and  candle- 
sticks, which  the  workshops 
of  the  leading  sculptors  did 
not  disdain  to  produce.  To 
Riccio,  or  one  of  his  followers, 
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BRONZE  DOOR-KNOCKER   IN  THE  FORM  OF  NEPTUNE  AND  SEA- 
HORSES :  VENETIAN,  XVITH  CENTURY  (WALTERS  ART  GALLERY) 


in  Padua  about  the  year  1500,  a  bull  and  dragon  de- 
sign is  attributed,  and  to  the  workshops  of  Jacopo  San- 
sovino  and  Alessandro  Vittoria  a  group  of  knockers  in 
characteristic  Venetian  form.  These  are  of  elaborate 
form,  full  of  movement  and  rich  in  detail.  The  central 
motif  is  always  a  full-length  human  figure,  which  is 
encircled  by  two  symmetrically  placed  animal  figures 
rising  from  the  base  of  the  design.  These  are  treated 
in  high  relief,  while  the  human  figure  is  in  the  round. 
This  design  permitted  a  wide  choice  of  subject  in  the 
classical  style  of  the  day.  The  Walters  collection  con- 
tained a  Venus  standing  between  two  dolphins,  a 
Neptune  with  his  trident  upraised  over  his  sea-horses, 
and  a  Hercules  with  a  pair  of  lions.  In  the  Neptune, 
illustrated  here,  the  raised  arm  and  inclination  of  the 
head  help  to  give  the  body  a  line  receding  inward, 
while  the  spring  of  the  horses  is  upward  and  outward, 
an  opposition  resulting  in  a  pleasing  balance  and  a 
pattern  vibrant  with  motion. 

As  an  architect,  Sansovino  left  his  mark  on  Venice 
after  1527;  he  executed,  moreover,  a  great  amount  of 
ornamental  sculpture  in  which  he  was  aided  by  his 
pupil  Vittoria.   In  the   field  of  small   bronzes   both 


artists  left  work  for  which  they  are  highly  esteemed, 
displaying  a  refreshing  spontaneity  untouched  by  the 
mannerisms  of  the  oncoming  baroque. 


EXHIBITION   OF    HISTORIC   SILVER 

THE  silver  shown  by  How  of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.,  in 
New  York  early  in  December,  included  historic 
pieces  familiar  to  our  readers  through  publication  in 
past  issues  of  The  Connoisseur  as  well  as  through 
recent  exhibition  in  London.  These  were  privately 
shown  to  an  audience  highly  appreciative  of  the 
privilege  of  examining  the  now  widely  known  Air- 
threy  Gold  Cup,  of  which  the  discovery  was  an- 
nounced in  this  magazine  last  July,  as  well  as  a  group 
of  other  treasures  from  Airthrey  Castle  which  Com- 
mander How  first  exhibited  in  London  last  autumn. 
In  addition  to  the  important  pieces  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries  from  Brussels  and  the 
Low  Countries,  there  is  among  the  Airthrey  Trea- 
sures a  tigerware  jug  with  unique  silver  mount  showing 
a  hunting  frieze.  This  superb  silver  ornamentation 
is  the  work  of  a  well-known  Barnstaple  craftsman, 
Thomas  Matthew,  c.  1570.  The  boldness  and  indivi- 
duality of  the  design,  so  different  from  the  usual 
cartouches,  strapwork  and  arabesques,  make  this  an 
outstanding  example  among  these  rare  jugs.  It  was 
the  clou  of  a  group  of  pieces  by  English  provincial 
silversmiths,  having  a  natural  affiliation  one  with 
another,  and  of  particular  interest  to  Americans. 
This  was  doubtless  the  first  occasion  on  which  so 
many  superlative  examples  of  provincial  origin  were 
shown  in  New  York.  Here  were  beakers  of  the  still 
controversial  Norwich-Dordrecht  provenance,  doubly 
interesting  to  us  because  of  their  resemblance  to  New 
York's  Dutch-influenced  silver.  Here,  too,  were  spoons 
from  the  Ellis  collection,  with  an  important  section 
from  Hull,  Truro,  Taunton  and  Exeter,  in  addition 
to  London  specimens.  A  porringer  (or  caudle  cup,  to 
use  the  classification  generally  followed  here)  with 
chinoiserie  decoration  was  one  of  the  rare  Newcastle 
pieces  shown,  its  maker  being  William  Robinson,  c. 
1685.  Although  many  silversmiths  are  known  to  have 
been  working  in  that  city  between  1536  and  1700, 
few  pieces  by  them  are  extant.  Among  other  porrin- 
gers was  a  Plymouth  example,  c.  1700,  the  body 
decorated  with  spiral  fluting  and  rope  ornament. 
The  maker's  mark  I P  is  possibly  for  John  Pike,  Jr., 
who  later  removed  to  Exeter  where  he  entered  the 
Guild  in  17 10.  A  small  porringer  from  York  was  by 
John  Langwith,  1701,  the  year  of  the  reopening  of  the 
provincial  assay  offices  which  had  been  closed  as  the 
result  of  the  Act  of  1696. 

A  very  well-known  Exeter  maker,  John  Elston,  was 
represented  by  a  handsome  chocolate  pot  of  1707-8, 
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an  example  richly  orna- 
mented with  an  acanthus 
on  a  matted  ground:  an 
unusual  hinged  cover  ter- 
minated the  spout.  The 
form  has  the  purity  of  the 
Chinese  porcelain  which 
seems  to  have  inspired  it. 
Even  at  that  period  the 
maker  may  have  been  fam- 
iliar with  the  shape  of  some 
of  the  oviform  jars  of  the 
so-called  'Batavian  ware' 
which  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  had  introduced 
into  Europe. 

This  chocolate  pot  is  il- 
lustrated here  with  a  coffee 

pot  by  William  Partis  of  Newcastle,  1 743,  and  one  by 
Edward  Lothian  of  Edinburgh,   1746,  both  showing 
the  advance  of  the  rococo  style.  The  work  of  the  last- 
named  maker  was  included 
in  a  very  distinguished 
showing  of  Scottish  silver, 
where  certain  forms  found 
only  in  Scotland  could  be 
studied  effectively. 

A  notable  cream  pitcher 
was  one  in  the  form  of  the 
usual  sauce-boat  but  smal- 
ler, and  there  were  three 
early  mugs  of  a  style  found 
in  neither  English  nor  Con- 
tinental silver,  having  a 
flaring  lip  and  a  rather  high 
foot.  Their  dates  fell  be- 
tween 1680  and  1 7 10,  the 
one  by  Andrew  Law  of 
Edinburgh,  1682-3,  being 
the  earliest  known  of  its 
type.  The  quaich,  a  drink- 
ing vessel  native  to  Scot- 
land, derived  from  an  old 
Roman  form  and  made 
from  earliest  times  in  wood, 
horn,  pewter  and  other 
materials,  appeared  in  sil- 
ver during  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  One  of  these  ves- 
sels in  the  exhibition  was 
made  in  Inverness  about 
1690,  and  is  among  the  old- 
est of  Inverness  pieces.  An- 
other early  example  bore 
the  mark  of  J.  Sympsone  of 
Edinburgh,  1690,  and  there 


(a)   COFFEE   POT  BY  EDWARD  LOTHIAN,  EDINBURGH,   1746  :  (b)   CHOCOLATE  POT  BY  JOHN  ELSTON 
EXETER,    1707  :   (c)    COFFEE    POT   BY   WILLIAM   PARTIS,  NEWCASTLE,    1743    (HOW    OF   EDINBURGH) 


were  four  later  ones,  including  the  work  of  Glasgow 
makers,  bearing  dates  up  to  1 730.  The  Scottish  silver 
alone  would  have  made  this  exhibition  important. 


ONE   OF    \    P\IR    OF    AMERICAN   TWO-BACK   SETTEES       CIRCA    1790-1801)    :    ORIGINALLY   FROM    AN 
XVIIITH-CENTURY    HOUSE     IN     NEW    CASTLE,    NEW     HAMPSHIRE     (GALLERY     OF      MRS.     TYSEN) 
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AMERICAN    CHAIR-BACK   SETTEES 

SETTEES  in  the  two-chair-back  form  are  not  un- 
commonly found  in  American  furniture  of  Chip- 
pendale inspiration,  although  a  fine  example  is  con- 
sidered by  collectors  a  highly  desirable  find.  Both  the 
Chippendale  and  Hepplewhite  shield-back  varieties 
usually  tend  towards  width,  and  occasionally  the  two 
backs  are  slightly  separated  from  each  other  to  facili- 
tate this  tendency.  Quite  unusual  however,  is  the 
width  of  a  smaller  settee  of  chair-back  form,  and  this 
same  characteristic,  in  addition  to  its  being  one  of  a 
pair,  gives  distinction  to  the  small  mahogany  Sheraton 
settee  shown  here,  which  is  part  of  a  collection  of 
American  furniture  at  the  gallery  of  Mrs.  Tysen.  In 
this  piece,  while  two  complete  backs  are  actually 
present,  the  very  construction  eliminates  all  feeling  of 
duality  and  makes  of  the  settee  an  harmonious  unit, 
as  graceful  as  it  is  simple.  In  width,  the  proportion  is 
that  of  a  Queen  Anne  'love  seat',  but  because  of  the 
lightness  of  the  design  the  comparison  ends  here. 
The  only  ornamentation  is  the  rosette  carved  at  the 
corners  of  the  stiles.  The  scrolled  arms  are  very  small 
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DOCUMENT  OF   LORD    LITCHFIELD'S   ELECTION   AS    CHANCELLOR 
OF    OXFORD,    1762    :    WITH     SEAL     IN    SILVER    BOX     (P.    GUILLE) 
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LETTERS    PATENT     OF    LORD    LITCHFIELD    AS    HIGH    STEWARD 
OF    OXFORD    :    WITH    SEAL    IN    A    SILVER    BOX    (PETER    GUILLE) 


and  nicely  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  comfort  and 
elegance.  The  legs  are  of  the  tapering  moulded  style 
and  the  stretcher  is  of  the  form  usually  found  in  the 
understructure  of  chairs  and  sofas  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  history  of  this  pair  of 
settees  is  a  matter  of  record,  although  the  name  of  the 
family  for  whom  they  were  made  cannot  be  published. 
They  have  remained  in  the  family  until  the  present 
time.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  they  were 
originally  in  a  house  in  New  Castle,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlements  in  New  Hampshire,  which,  owing  to  its 
insular  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  River, 
commanded  the  way  to  the  interior  and  was  easily 
fortified.  It  was  for  many  years  a  centre  of  political 
and  social  life,  and  even  with  the  growing  importance 
of  Portsmouth  as  its  close  neighbour,  it  had  the  pres- 
tige of  being  the  residence  of  wealthy  and  important 
families.  The  house  from  which  the  settees  came  was 
built  about  1 750  and  furnished  with  great  luxury.  As 
the  family  remained  a  prosperous  one,  additions  were 
made  at  a  later  period.  The  settees  may  have  been  con- 
structed inthelastdecadeof  the  century, or evenshortly 
after  1800,  or  they  may  perhaps  have  been  acquired 
at  the  time  that  Washington  was  entertained  at  this 
mansion  on  his  official  visit  to  New  England  in  1 789. 

FOUR   GEORGIAN   SEAL   BOXES 

SEAL  boxes  of  silver  which  still  contain  the  wax 
seals    they   were    designed    to    protect,    and   still 
attached  to  original  documents,  are  exceptional.  Four 
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such  boxes  have  been  exhibited  at  the  new  establish- 
ment of  Peter  Guille,  who  was  formerly  with  Crichton 
&  Co.,  and  is  now  in  Rockefeller  Center.  These  boxes 
are  of  the  George  II  and  George  III  period,  and 
accompany  documents  granting  office  to  George 
Henry  Lee,  second  Earl  of  Litchfield,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  They  formed  part  of  the  heirlooms  of 
the  family  of  Viscount  Dillon  whose  collection  recently 
passed  through  the  auction  room.  The  eleventh  Vis- 
count, born  in  1705,  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Lord  Litchfield,  to  whose  estate  she  was  co-heir  to- 
gether with  her  brother. 

The  earliest  document,  dated  August  5th,  1 760,  and 
issued  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  Earl  of 
Westmorland,  appoints  Lord  Litchfield  to  the  office 
of  High  Steward:  'In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  office  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  be 
annexed.'  This  seal,  impressed  in  red  wax,  is  con- 
tained in  an  oval  box,  slightly  pointed  at  the  ends, 
made  by  Robert  Cox  of  London  in  1 759,  and,  like  the 
three  others,  shows  the  arms  of  the  University  in  a 
rococo  mantling.  The  text  of  this  paper  is  in  English, 
while  those  of  the  other  three  are  in  Latin.  The  two 
latest,  dating  from  the  Chancellorship  of  Lord  Litch- 
field, are  so  faded  as  to  be  not  easily  decipherable. 
Of  these  the  larger,  more  important  and  better  pre- 
served announces  the  election  of  Lord  Litchfield  to 
the  office  of  Chancellor  on  September  3rd,  1762.  On 
that  occasion  the  Convocation  of  'doctors  and  magis- 
trates, regents  and  non-regents'  was  presided  over  by 
Joseph  Browne,  a  popular  theologian,  who  was  Pro- 
vost of  Queen's  College,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  for  an  unusually  long  period  (1759- 1765)- 
One  of  the  duties  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor  is 
to  affix  seals;  the  one 
in  question  being  the 
common  seal  of  the 
University  authorized 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1 57 1 .  The  seal  box  is  by 
Robert  Cox  and  dated 

1 76 1,  indicating  that 
boxes  were  held  in  re- 
serve. A  document   of 

1762,  after  Litchfield 
had  become  Chancel- 
lor, records  a  box  by 
'W.  L.'  an  unidentified 
London  maker,  dated 
1 76 1,  while  a  similar 
box  of  the  same  year 
and  by  the  same  silver- 
smith was  not  used  un- 
til the  year  1772. 


LANDSCAPES  ON  DERBY  PORCELAINS 

A  GARNITURE  of  three  Derby  porcelain  vases 
of  the  period  1796  1814,  shown  by  William  H. 
Plummer,  proves  that  the  later  decorators  were  equal 
to  the  task  of  upholding  the  traditions  of  the  factory 
established  by  William  Duesbury.  The  mark  is  the 
jewelled  crown,  crossed  batons  and  dots,  over  a 
script  D  in  vermilion,  the  whole  carefully  executed. 
There  is  no  pattern  number  or  gilder's  mark.  The 
gilding  is  the  burnished  mercury  gold,  thinly  applied, 
and  very  brilliant,  as  contrasted  with  the  earlier, 
thick  honey  gilding. 

The  largest  vase  bears  the  inscription,  Fall  of  Fyers, 
Scotland,  its  companions  being  inscribed  Crookston 
Castle  and  Cathcart,  Scotland.  They  are  unattributed, 
but  the  period  is  that  of  Robert  Brewer  and  George 
Robertson,  both  of  whom  came  to  work  at  the  factory 
about  the  time  Michael  Kean  took  over  the  manage- 
ment, following  the  death  of  the  second  William 
Duesbury.  From  the  description  of  Robertson's  work 
by  William  H.  Tapp  in  The  Connoisseur  for  October, 
1935,  there  seems  to  be  some  basis  for  suggesting  the 
name  of  this  decorator.  The  landscapes  of  our  vases 
combine  autumnal  tints  with  those  of  summer,  the 
dentillation  of  the  foliage  is  like  Robertson's  work,  and 
vertical  cross-hatching  characterizes  the  distant  and 
minor  passages  of  foliage.  These  are  all  points  cited 
by  Major  Tapp,  when  describing  the  style  of  this 
painter.  Whoever  the  artist  may  have  been,  these 
landscapes  maintain  the  reputation  for  grace  of  man- 
ner and  perfection  of  execution  which  characterize 
Zachariah  Boreman  and  Jockey  Hill,  and  give  justi- 
fication to  the  present  interest  in  a  period  which  has 


GARNITURE  OF  THREE  DERBY  VASES  DECORATED  WITH  VIEWS  OF  SCOTLAND,  THE   FALL  OF  FYERS, 
CROOKS !(».     <    IS  ILL      AND    CATHCART    :    WITH    MARK  OF   PERIOD    1796-1814    (WILLIAM    H.    PLUMMER) 
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PORTRAIT  OF   A   NOBLEMAN    :    FROM   THE   MING    PERIOD,    1368-1644   :  SHOWN 
AT   YAMANAKA'S    IN  THE    EXHIBITION    OF   CHINESE    ANCESTRAL    PORTRAITS 


been  treated  somewhat  slightingly  by  earlier  writers 
who  have  discussed  the  Derby  factory. 


CHINESE   ANCESTRAL   PORTRAITS 

ANCESTRAL  portraits  of  the  Fifteenth  to  the 
.Seventeenth  Century,  shown  by  Yamanaka  in 
January,  represent  a  branch  of  Chinese  painting 
which  should  be  dissociated  from  the  thought  of 
their  ritualistic  origin  and  of  whether  they  were 
painted  by  artists  or  craftsmen,  if  their  intrinsic 
quality  is  to  be  considered  objectively.  According  to 
timeless  standards  they  have  much  to  commend 
them.  Even  the  most  conventional  maintain  the  level 
of  the  tastefully  decorative  and  show  a  refinement  of 
colour  and  drawing  which  the  painter  seems  to 
command,  in  common  with  many  of  his  craft,  simply 
by  belonging  to  his  age  and  people.  Chinese  culture, 
thought,  dress,  manners,  religious  usage,  attitude  to- 
ward life  and  death,  enter  the  realm  of  the  ancestral 
portrait.  Very  often — so  often  that  it  is  astonishing — 
they  rise  to  a  portrayal  of  individual  personality  and 
show  an  uncanny  subtlety  of  draughtsmanship,  which 
with   the   greatest  ease   reveals   the   development   of 


character  in  a  countenance  through  ripeness 
of  years. 

As  a  record  of  costume  they  form  a  valu- 
able complement  to  such  collections  of 
Oriental  textiles,  jewelry,  etc.,  as  may  be 
found  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  These 
comprise  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  crown 
of  an  Empress,  considered  to  be  of  the  T'ang 
period,  and  of  the  kind  seen  very  often  in 
Ming  portraits,  but  seldom  in  actuality.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  the  subjects  of  the 
paintings  which  show  such  emblems  are 
therefore  of  Imperial  blood.  Funerary  por- 
traiture seems  to  have  conferred  on  its  sub- 
jects the  insignia  of  high  rank  regardless  of 
the  status  of  the  person,  very  much  as  the 
peasant  bride  in  Europe  was  allowed  regal 
garments,  as  being  'queen  for  a  day.'  There 
is  in  the  Yamanaka  collection  a  very  well 
preserved  portrait  of  a  young  woman  wear- 
ing a  crown  which  appears  to  display  the 
five  phoenixes  reserved  for  the  Empress.  In 
the  costumes  of  the  men  portrayed  in  this 
group  of  pictures,  the  badge  of  office  on  the 
'Mandarin  squares'  worn  across  the  chest 
generally  indicates  only  the  higher  official 
ranks.  The  white  crane  and  the  pheasant, 
designating  the  most  important  civil  officials, 
are  commonest,  and  in  this  respect  the  paint- 
ings under  discussion  are  no  exception.  They 
include,  however,  the  portrait  of  a  man 
whose  badge  modestly  shows  the  quail  which  denotes 
the  eighth  rank. 

It  may  be  without  significance,  but  it  was  con- 
spicuous in  this  group,  that  portraits  showing  a  Mon- 
golian racial  type,  with  slanting  eyes  and  broad,  full 
faces,  as  in  the  subject  illustrated,  are  the  only  ones 
which  depart  from  the  usual  uncompromising  frontal 
position  and  present  their  subjects  at  three-quarter 
view.  Another  point  of  interest  in  the  portrait  re- 
produced is  the  unusual  headdress,  which  was  possibly 
of  lacquered  wood,  to  hold  the  chignon,  to  which  it  is 
fastened  by  a  jade  pin. 


A   NEW   BOOK   ON   WINSLOW   HOMER 

TO  aid  in  the  preparation  of  a  forthcoming  work 
on  Winslow  Homer,  to  be  published  by  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  any  of  our 
readers  who  own  a  painting  by  Homer,  in  whatever 
medium,  letters  from  the  artist,  or  original  informa- 
tion regarding  him,  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  Goodrich,  Research  Curator,  at  10 
West  8th  Street,  New  York,  who  will  be  grateful  for 
any  assistance  which  may  be  rendered. 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  BRITAIN 

THE  Royal  Academy  Galleries  this  winter  are  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  interests  of  British  Archi- 
tecture. The  Exhibition  forms  a  review  of  the 
work  done  by  architects  in  this  country  during  the 
first  thirty-six  years  of  the  present  century,  with  a 
retrospective,  but  incomplete  survey  of  that  of  the 
three  preceding  centuries.  The  dividing  line  is  most 
marked.  The  old  traditional  styles  which  had  seemed 
as  enduring  as  the  hills  have  passed  in  favour  of  an 
era  of  experiment.  Normally  this  would  be  a  healthy 
sign,  a  sign  of  enterprise  and  effort.  Yet  with  a  genera- 
tion so  prone  to  take  leaps  in  the  dark  the  old  salutary 
precaution  'Hasten  slowly'  may  be  once  again  ut- 
tered. The  colossal  output  of  the  present  day,  the 
urgent  needs  for  housing  the  multitudes,  the  new 
materials  and  mechanisms  which  facilitate  haste  in 
building,  are  against  such  deliberation  it  is  true.  But 
with  what  regret  do  we  contemplate  Nash's  spacious 
lay-out  for  the  Regent's  Park  estate,  dotted  with 
roomy  mansions  and  delectable  villas,  when  we  think 
of  the  L.C.C.'s  contraptions  of  modern  days!  Some  of 
us  may  be  content  with  this  honeycomb  existence  and 
many  must  perforce  endure  it,  but  with  all  its  ameni- 
ties and  labour-saving  devices,  it  seems  to  an  elder 
generation,  soulless,  deadening  and  degrading.  Over- 
expressed  modernity  is  as  monotonous 
as  it  is  stupid,  and  wherever  the  freak 
raises  his  head  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
attention  as  a  manifestation  of  origin- 
ality he  makes  himself  a  public  nuisance 
and  should  be  snuffed  out.  Enterprise 
without  education  is  a  danger:  the  spec- 
ulative builder  needs  the  firmest  super- 
vision, and  this  immediately.  A  study 
of  the  progressive  stages  in  our  archi- 
tecture reveals  with  few  exceptions  a 
general  decay  of  both  good  manners 
and  taste.  We  have  fortunately  a  small 
group  of  architects  worthy  of  their 
calling,  men  of  proved  ability  to  whom 
we  look  to  uphold  all  that  is  sane  in 
building  tradition,  to  encourage  gen- 
uine originality  and  to  check  all  spuri- 
ous pretensions  and  monstrosity.  Every- 
one should  visit  and  ponder  this  exhibi- 
tion. So  prodigious  a  manifestation  of 
human  activity  is  a  portentous  matter. 


SIGHTS   AND   SCENES    OF   OLD   LONDON 


M! 


ESSRS.  FRANK  T.  SABIN  usher  in  a  season 
.which  promises  at  least  to  be  rich  in  excitement, 
with  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of  prints  and  draw- 
ings of  the  London  our  great-grandfathers  knew. 
These  are  sure  to  interest  the  visitor  and  whet  his  ap- 
petite for  exploration.  With  the  catalogue  in  hand  he 
may  inspect  the  sites  of  these  historical  scenes  and  com- 
pare the  changes.  Most  of  them  have  taken  place  with- 
in living  memory.  To  the  elders  among  us,  recollec- 
tions, though  ever  receding,  are  poignantly  near. 
Farington  the  artist  and  diarist  drew  a  great  many 
London  scenes  which  were  engraved  in  aquatint  by 
Joseph  C.  Stadler.  These,  printed  in  brown  and  blue, 
were  published  by  W.  Byne  at  79,  Titchfield  Street  in 
1790.  The  discerning  collector,  seeking  topical  me- 
mentoes, will  want  Sabin's  copy  of  the  View  of  Somerset 
House  including  the  Adelphi  and  the  View  of  Westminster 
Bridge  with  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Abbey,  though  others 
here  equal  them  in  interest.  The  same  engraver  aqua- 
tinted  many  designs  by  other  artists,  Waterloo  Bridge, 
for  example,  by  Thomas  Hosmer  Shepherd.  This,  and 
views  of  the  Customs  House,  of  the  Horse  Guards  and 
Whitehall,  of Fleet  Street  from  St.  Dunstan's  to  Temple  Bar, 
will  be  remarked  here,  and  all  possess  a  renewed  in- 
terest in  view  of  recent  events.  The  six  aquatints  by 


A   VIEW  OF    REGENT    STREET    AND    PICCADILLY    :     ENGRAVED    IN    AQUATINT    BY 
I.  BLUCK  AFTER  THOMAS    H.    SHEPHERD  :  OLD    LONDON    EXHIBITION    AT  SABIN'S 
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Cleghorn  after  T.  H.  Shepherd  of  the  Regent's  (or 
London)  Canal  constructed  by  Nash  between  1812 
and  1820  should  be  acquired  for  the  London  Museum 
complete,  as  a  valuable  document.  They  are  perfect 
proof  impressions.  Coaching  scenes,  market-places, 
bridges  and  street  scenes  of  the  past  are  of  never-fail- 
ing interest  and  may  be  found  here  in  abundance,  sup- 
plemented by  many  fine  contemporary  drawings  by 
Rowlandson,G.T.Robson,George  Shepherd  and  others. 


EARLY  SILVER  AT  CRICHTON  BROTHERS' 

A  FEATURE  of  the  rosewater  silver  ewer,  shown 
by  Messrs.  Crichton  on  our  inside  cover  last  month, 
is  its  bold  and  striking  simplicity.  Apart  from  its  single 
moulded  band,  the  cut  card  trefoils  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  cup  are  the  sole  decoration  on  the  body. 
It  is  a  London  piece  of  1684,  measuring  9  in.  high  to 
the  brim,  and  bears  the  maker's  monogram  WF  con- 
joined. Engraved  upon  it  within  characteristic  feather 
mantling  are  the  arms  of  Sir  William  Ashurst,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1693  and  afterwards  M.P.  in 
several  parliaments.  Two  of  the  much  coveted  pottery 
jugs  with  Elizabethan  silver  mounts  that  take  the  eye 
of  the  connoisseur  are  illustrated  here.  The  one  is  of 
Rhodian  ware,  with  blue,  green  and  terra-cotta 
enamel  colours  on  a  white  ground,  its  mounts  being 
embossed  and  chased  with  marks,  cartouches  and  fes- 
toons of  flowers  and  has  an  interesting  thumb-piece 
representing  a  Medusa  head.  Its  date  is  about  1575. 


TIGER -WARE    JUG  WITH   ENGLISH    SILVER     MOUNTS    OF     15S4,    HV    RICHARD 
BROOKE  :  AND  RHODIAN  WARE  DITTO,  CIRCA  1575  :  AT  CRICHTON   BROTHERS' 


A    PAIR    OF  CHELSEA    VASES    EMBLEMATIC    OF    WINTER    AND 
SUMMER  WITH    POLYCHROME  COLOURING  :  SEEN    AT    LORIES' 

The  second  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  tiger-ware  jug  with 
mounts  made  by  Richard  Brooke  in  1584  (marks  re- 
corded in  'Jackson'),  and  has  a  double  acorn  thumb- 
piece.  Another  desirable  object  is  a  Charles  II  tank- 
ard, date  1682,  made  by  John  Sutton,  and  engraved 
with  bird  and  flower  motifs  in  the  Chinese  taste.  A 
fine  silver  monteith,  dated  1 701,  is  a  prominent  object 
in  one  case  and  a  large  stock  of  domestic 
plate,  particularly  of  silver,  together  with  a 
number  of  early  spoons  of  great  interest 
invite  a  visit  to  22,  Old  Bond  Street. 


OLD  CHELSEA  FIGURES  AT  LORIES' 

THE  two  Chelsea  vases  illustrated  above 
are  prominent  among  several  attractive 
exhibits  at  Lories'  of  106,  Wigmore  Street. 
Measuring  15  in.  high,  the  slightly  shorter 
one,  representing  Summer,  has  a  cupid  with 
sickle  and  wheatsheaf,  perched  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  vase,  about  which  are  clus- 
tered strawberries,  cherries,  other  fruits  and 
flowers.  A  similar  figure,  emblematic  of 
Winter,  with  brazier,  icicles,  holly  and  win- 
ter berries,  below,  surmounts  the  other  vase, 
from  the  mouth  of  which  flames  are  issuing. 
The  centre  panels,  in  the  rocaille  style,  are 
painted  in  polychrome  with  exotic  birds. 
These  vases  are  an  important  pair,  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  both  are  marked  on 
the  foot  with  the  gold  anchor.   In  a  case 
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ENGRAVED   IRISH  ARMORIAL  DECANTER  AND  FIVE   GLASSES  OF 
CIRCA  1745:DECANTER  Uj  IN.  HIGH,  GLASSES  6  IN.  :  CECIL  DAVIS 


containing  other  rare  Chelsea  pieces  are  a  set  of  figures 
representing  the  four  Continents,  averaging  about  10 
in.  high;  a  pair  of  red  anchor-marked  pots  festooned 
with  flowers  and  foliage  in  high  relief,  the  bodies 
painted  with  butterflies  and  insects  in  natural  colours, 
and  a  group  of  picturesque  figures  surmounted  with 
candle  sockets.  The  piece  de  resistance  of  these  is  a  two- 
figure  subject  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  hunting 
dress  and  the  two  smaller  ones  are  companion  figures 
of  a  boy  and  a  girl.  All  three  pieces  are  enwreathed 
in  very  finely  modelled  bocages. 


RARE    SPECIMENS    OF    GLASS 

AN  inspection  of  the  new  premises  of  Cecil  Davis 
.at  14A,  Stratton  St.,  \\\,  will  be  a  pleasurable  ex- 
perience to  all  collectors  of  early  glass.  The  rare  ex- 
amples both  of  English  and  Irish  make  for  which  this 
house  has  so  high  a  reputation  are  admirably  arranged 
and  lighted,  so  that  every  detail  and  every  quality  of 
the  glass  may  be  examined  from  all  points.  The  Irish 
armorial  set  of  a  decanter  and  five  wine-glasses  c.  1 745, 
here  illustrated,  is  of  quite  exceptional  quality,  the 
engraving  being  executed  with  the  utmost  skill.  An 
Amen  glass,  of  the  Old  Pretender,  with  the  Royal 
Cypher  and  an  anthem  of  four  verses  engraved,  three 
on  the  bowl  and  one  on  the  foot,  is  dated  17 15.  There 
is  also  one  of  the  very  few  enamel  portrait  glasses 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward.  Four  only  are  recorded. 


Collections  of  early  drinking  glasses  of  all  periods 
from  1 700  to  1 780,  with  all  types  of  bowl  and  stem  fill 
a  large  case.  Jacobite  and  Williamite  glasses,  early 
Irish  candelabra,  fruit  and  sweetmeat  bowls,  memor- 
ial and  victory  goblets  occupy  others,  and  downstairs 
among  many  other  rarities  is  a  small  collection  of  in- 
teresting pottery  jugs. 

For  the  everyday  requirements  of  those  who  like 
old  glass  for  table  use,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  make 
up  sets  or  replace  breakages,  a  large  stock  of  later 
Georgian  glass  is  always  kept.  The  examples  here 
so  beautifully  displayed  form  about  half  Mr.  Cecil 
Davis's  stock,  the  remainder  being  on  show  at  the 
old  premises,  8,  St.  Mary  Abbot's  Terrace,  W. 
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MAHOGANY  BUREAU  BOOK  CABINET  :  TEMP.  GEORGE  I  :  HEIGHT 
7   FT.  9  IN.  ;  WIDTH  3  FT.  3  IN.  :  SEEN  AT  OWEN   EVAN-THOMAS' 
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SUPREMACY   OF   BRITISH   FURNITURE 


GARNITURE   OF   AN   ADAM   HOUSE 


PERHAPS  nowhere  but  in  England  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  was  such  an  all-round  perfection 
developed  in  furniture  making.  Continental  makers, 
inspired  by  high  patronage,  certainly  produced  more 
elaborate  designs,  but  for  practicability,  fine  ma- 
terial, sound  craftsmanship  and  controlled  taste,  the 
British  cabinet-makers  of  that  century  stand  supreme. 
As  an  example  of  the  excellence  of  much  pre-Chip- 
pendale  work,  we  may  take  the  bureau  book-case  we 
illustrate  from  the  stock  of  Owen  Evan-Thomas  in 
Dover  Street.  The  mahogany  is  of  the  finest  figure  and 
colour,  the  carving  crisp  and  well-executed,  the  in- 
terior fittings  perfectly  adjusted  and  the  proportions 
most  conveniently  adapted  to  its  purpose.  From  a  later 
date  in  the  century  is  a  small  Hepplewhite  book- 
cabinet  of  beautifully  figured  mahogany  with  a  cup- 
board below,  measuring  only  3  ft.  1  in.  wide  and  6  ft. 
6  in.  high.  Amongst  other  things  worth  attention  are 
a  pair  of  Hepplewhite  commodes  of  richly  figured 
wood,  with  serpentine  fronts  and  sides  and  ormolu 
mounts,  which  challenge  the  French  ebenistes  on  their 
own  ground.  An  unusual  piece  is  a  circular  'rent' 
table  ofc.  1790,  fitted  with  drawers  round  the  top  and 
a  cupboard  in  the  pedestal,  presumably  for  ledgers. 


A  JAMES  I    BUFFET    OF   CARVED    OAK    :    OF    FINE    PROPORTIONS,  IN  UNTOUCHED  CONDITION- 
HEIGHT  3  FT.  9  IN.  :  WIDTH  4  FT.  4  IN.  :  DEPTH  1  FT.  9  IN.  :  SHOWN  BY  GREGORY  AND  COMPANY 


A  VISIT  to  the  interesting  house  by  Robert  Adam 
at  93>  Wigmore  Street,  where  Messrs.  Rice  and 
Christy  display  in  so  admirable  a  setting  fine  speci- 
mens of  early  English  furniture  and  needlework  will 
reveal  many  pleasant  surprises.  The  rooms  are  filled 
from  roof  to  cellars  with  tempting  examples  of  English 
work  at  its  best,  ranging  from  the  days  of  William  and 
Mary  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  One  may 
walk  about  this  house  and  read  the  prices  marked 
upon  each  piece  unquestioned.  The  drawing  room  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  its  type  with  its  delicately 
carved  panelling  and  doors  in  pine,  its  original  shut- 
ters and  window  seats.  The  ceiling  in  circles,  segments 
and  geometric  patterns  with  fan  ornaments  at  the 
four  corners  is  Adam  at  his  best,  and  is  tinted  in 
Wedgwood  colourings.  Four  elaborately  carved  wood 
brackets  decorate  the  walls.  In  this  room  is  a  perfect 
set  of  eight  side  and  two  armchairs  in  sabicu  wood  of 
c.  1730,  in  magnificent  condition,  with  carved  fish 
scale  pattern  in  their  backs,  cabriole  legs  and  claw  and 
ball  feet.  The  arm  rests  of  the  two  large  chairs  termin- 
ate in  eagles'  heads.  A  George  I  bureau  occupies  a 
corner,  the  interior  having  a  richly  carved  frieze  form- 
ing the  fronts  of  a  row  of  concealed  drawers.  Here  also 
one  notes  a  pair  of  Chippendale 
settees  of  exceptional  quality 
and  an  unusual  Chippendale 
desk  with  rising  top  and  draw- 
ers standing  on  cabriole  legs. 
Another  well-furnished  room 
has  original  George.  I  panel- 
ling throughout,  the  stiles  being 
of  oak  and  the  panels  of  walnut. 


CARVED  WOODWORK 
FROM   EAST  ANGLIA 

WHEN  an  old  house  has 
perforce  to  make  way 
for  a  new  one  it  is  now  certain 
that  all  that  can  be  salved,  if 
it  be  worthy  of  preservation, 
will  find  a  new  home  and  a 
new  protector.  A  pine  room, 
lately  removed  by  Messrs. 
Gregory  &  Co.  to  Bruton  St. 
from  Fishergate,  Norwich,  ori- 
ginally the  property  of  Gur- 
ney,  the  Norfolk  banker, 
should  not  long  await  a  new 
owner.  The  fine  James  I  oak 
buffet  which  we  illustrate 
needs  no  further  description. 
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CHINESE  JADE  THROUGHOUT  THE  AGES 

By  STANLEY  CHARLES  NOTT  (London  :  b.  t.  batsford,  Ltd.  £*  aa.  net) 

REVIEWED  BY  C.  R.  CAMMELL 


WrE  have  before  us 
a  volume  which, 
since  the  re-awak- 
ening of  public  interest  in 
Chinese  art  following  the 
Burlington  House  Exhibi- 
tion, has  been  eagerly 
sought  and  will  assuredly  be 
in  wide  demand:  namely, 
an  exhaustive  and  lavishly 
illustrated  treatise  on 
Chinese  Jade  throughout  the 
Ages.  Messrs.  Batsford  have 
produced  Mr.  Nott's  book 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  its 
importance  and  of  their 
own  high  reputation.  The 
folio,  dedicated  by  special 
permission  to  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Mary,  and  prefaced  with 
an  admirable  introduction 
by  Sir  Cecil  Harcourt- 
Smith,  is  printed  on  fine 
paper  and  comprises  some 
200  pages  of  text  and  over 
350  reproductions,  includ- 
ing 148  full-page  plates, 
of  which  no  fewer  than  39 

are  in  colour.  These  coloured  plates  are  wholly  excel- 
lent: indeed  many  of  them  reflect,  as  far  as  is  possi- 
ble in  reproduction,  the  rare  and  exquisite  beauty 
of  their  originals. 

Mr.  Nott's  treatment  of  his  subject  is  not  only  thor- 
ough, it  is  encyclopaedic:  his  analysis  goes  far  beyond 
what  is  anticipated  of  such  a  book.  He  has  realized  the 
truth,  too  often  denied  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
importance  of  the  subject  matter  in  a  work  of  art  can- 
not be  ignored  and  is  inextricably  associated  both  with 
the  artistic  treatment  of  the  work  and  with  the  mater- 
ial medium  employed. 

Commencing  with  a  scientific  examination  of  the 
mineralogical  characteristics  and  geographical  pro- 
venance of  the  several  varieties  of  jade,  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  earliest  aspects  of  jade  carving  in  China. 
Of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  use  of  jade  as  a  me- 
dium of  artistic  expression  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 


ARCHAH  CARVED  TORTOISE  :  TRANSLUCENT  NEPHRITE 
OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  SPRING  AND  AUTUMN  ANNALS 
722-JS1     B.C.     (THE     COLLECTION    OF    A.     W.     BAHR,    ESQ.) 


it  is  equally  certain  that, 
from  the  beginning,  a  spirit- 
ual or  magical  significance 
was  definitely  attributed  to 
the  stone  itself.  Mr.  Nott 
postulates  that  'It  would 
seem  probable,  although  so 
far  we  have  no  definite 
proof  thereof,  that  at  some 
period  following  the  Palaeo- 
lithic Age  a  more  advanced 
and  cultivated  race  found 
in  jade  a  substance  fitted 
for  the  embodiment  of  their 
spiritual  beliefs,  possibly  on 
account  of  its  apparent  per- 
petuity and  the  appeal  of 
its  wonderful  range  of 
colours.  This  would  explain 
the  presence  among  sacri- 
ficial objects  of  certain  ele- 
mentary geometrical  forms 
inspired  possibly  by  the  As- 
tronomers. Following  such 
carvings  as  these,  one  would 
expect  to  find  a  more  de- 
veloped type  of  ritual  sym- 
bol, and  in  this  connexion 
the  Ta  Tiung  (Plate  VII 
in  the  volume)  *  would  seem  to  take  its  natural  place. 
It  is  perhaps  the  first  composite  form  found  in  jade 
and  embodies  the  earliest  fundamental  religious  beliefs 
of  the  Chinese.  It  took  the  form  of  a  plain  square 
prism  enclosing  a  hollow  cylinder,  probably  a  com- 
bination of  the  circular  pi  and  another  form  .  .  .  and 
was  perhaps  connected  with  the  fertility  deities  of 
early  Ancestor  Worship.' 

From  this  embryotic  carving  Mr.  Nott  leads  us  pro- 
gressively through  the  archaic  forms  of  the  Chou  and 
Han  periods.  'With  the  advent  of  the  Han  Dynasty 
(206  b.c.-a.d.  1368)  the  real  history  of  China  begins, 
substantiated  by  inscriptions  and  other  written  re- 
cords, and  supported  by  archaeological  research.'  The 
jade  used,  almost  exclusively,  during  the  first  part  of 
this  period  is  a  distinctive  green  nephrite  obtained 

*Chou  Dynasty,  1122-249  BC-  This  remarkable  piece  is  in 
the  Collection  of  D.  Abbes,  Esq.,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
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from  Honan,  which  has  often  become  oxidized  to  a 
rich  brownish  red.  Mr.  Nott  warns  his  readers  against 
pseudo-Han  pieces  made  at  a  late  period  'usually  of 
"weathered"  jade  derived  from  the  outer  crust  of  the 
jade  boulders.  .  .  .  When  scratched  with  a  knife,  the 
decayed  surface  is  easily  distinguishable,  even  if  the 
carving  has  been  buried  for  a  considerable  time.  Any 
such  specimen  having  an  archaic  appearance  should  be 
viewed  with  suspicion,  especially  if  the  carved  surface 
has  not  been  substantially  defaced  through  the  process 
of  weathering.'  Compared  with  the  earlier  'formal, 
ritual  emblems  and  vessels'  the  Han  carvers  produced 
'a  somewhat  heavy,  though  lifelike,  statuette  type  of 
carving.  .  .  .  The  draped  human  forms,  which  occur 
at  this  period,  possess  definite  Western  style,  and  con- 
trast vividly  with  the  earlier  highly  stylized  human 
figures.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Han  Dynasty  we  find 
the  carver  using  a  different  type  of  jade,  a  translucent 
green  nephrite,  probably  obtained  from  Turkestan,  in 
place  of  the  opaque  variety  found  in  Honan.' 

Of  the  Ming  Period   (a.d.    1368-1644)   Mr.  Nott 
characterizes  the  jade  carvings  from  the  earlier  years 
of  the  Dynasty  as  bold  and  archaic,  solid  yet  with  'a 
grotesque  refinement';  of  the  Mid-Ming  as  resembling 
in  design  the  bronzes  and  ceramics  of  earlier  times:  in 
form,  rugged,  but  showing  'a  definite  external  influ- 
ence. .  .  .  From  now  onwards  the  influences  arising 
from  contact  with   Europe  are  clearly  perceived  in 
the  jade  carvers'  work.'   This   'refining  influence   of 
contact  with  the  outside  world'  remains  the  charac- 
ter of  Late  Ming  carvings,  though  the  rate  of  artis- 
tic progress  is  no  longer  maintained.  Under  the  Ming 
Dynasty  'carvings  in  the  form  of  mythological  monsters 
appeared  in  increasing  numbers,   and 
the  birds  and  animals,  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  as  sacred,  were  now  sculptured 
in  the  mystic  stone.'  It  was  during  this 
period   that  tear  bottles  came  largely 
into   fashion    and    naturally    attracted 
the  attention  of  the  jade  artists. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Ch'ing  Dy- 
nasty (a.d.  1644-1911)  Chinese  Art 
entered  a  period  of  transition.  The  reign 
of  the  Emperor  K'ang  Hsi  (1644-1722) 
'was  destined  to  see  the  beginning  of 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  periods  of 
Chinese  Art,  and  incidentally,  to  give 
birth  to  a  peculiarly  distinctive  type  of 
carving  in  jade.'  Despite  the  creative 
impulse  of  the  time,  the  number  of 
actual  examples  of  K'ang  Hsi  carved 
jade  would  appear  to  be  few,  many  of 
the  pieces  attributed  to  this  reign 
being,  in  Mr.  Nott's  view,  products 
of  the  succeeding  period,  that  of  jade  hqrse>s  head 
Yung   Cheng    (1 723-1 735),   the   tran-       or  fourth  century 


quillity  of  whose  reign  had  a  definite  influence  on 
the  development  and  character  of  the  arts.  Soulie  de 
Morant  in  his  History  of  Chinese  Art  summarizes  this  in- 
fluence as  the  love  of  small  works  rather  than  large. 
In  the  following  reign,  that  of  the  poet-Emperor  Ch'ien 
Lung  ( 1 736-1 795),  'the  art  of  the  jade  carver  attained 
its  zenith  of  decorative  perfection.'  This  reign  was  for 
jade  what  that  of  K'ang  Hsi  was  for  porcelain.  Under 
Ch'ien  Lung,  jade  was  'not  Only  a  medium  for  mytho- 
logical representation,  but  the  one  through  which  the 
most  highly  skilled  craftsmen  of  a  great  nation  found 
outlet  for  their  inspirations.' 

Observations  on  the  scientific,  artistic  and  historical 
aspects  of  jade  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  first  part 
of  Mr.  Nott's  work.  The  second  is  devoted  to  what  is 
surely  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject 
matter  of  Chinese  jade  carvings  ever  attempted.  The 
many  and  various  forms  adopted  by  the  carvers  of 
successive  periods  are  reviewed  with  a  wealth  of  eru- 
dition truly  remarkable.  A  mass  of  information,  which 
must  have  been  laboriously  collected  and  which  is 
largely  culled  from  Chinese  authors,  illuminates  the 
symbolic  and  mystical  significance  of  beast  and  bird, 
fish,  flower  and  fabulous  monster,  represented  by  car- 
vers of  the  magical  stone ;  even  the  various  formal  de- 
signs and  patterns  favoured  by  the  craftsmen  are  ex- 
pounded. Interest  in  the  works  of  art  is  enormously 
augmented  by  the  flood  of  light  thus  thrown  upon 
their  signification.  Understanding  of  the  artist's  pur- 
pose— of  the  source  of  his  inspiration — reveals  many 
curious  and  important  details  otherwise  overlooked  in 
the  carvings:  forms  that  would  appear  purely  fantastic 
are  found  to  be  governed  by  esoteric  lore. 


COLOUR,    GREY    SPLASHED    WITH     GREEN    :    A.D.    THIRD 
HEIGHT    10-3   CM.  (COLLECTION    OF  OSCAR    RAPHAEL,  ESQ.) 
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A  JADE  CH'IEN  TUNG  ON  CONTEMPORARY  METAL-GILT  STAND  :  PERIOD  OF  CH'IEN  LUNG 
A.D.1736-179-5  :  HT.  18-5  CM.;  DIAM.  20-2  CM.  :  CARVED  EXTERNALLY  IN  BOLD  RELIEF  WITH 
MYTHOLOGICAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  SHOU  LAO  JOURNEYING  TO  THE  ISLES  OF  THE 
BLEST;  ON  REVERSE  SIDE  PARADISE  WITH  THE  STAG-EMBLEM  OF  LONGEVITY  :  FORMERLY 
IN  COLLECTION  OF  COMMANDER  R.  E.  GORE,  R.N.  :  REPRODUCED  FROM  CHINESE  JADE 
THROUGHOUT  THE  AGES,  BY  STANLEY  CHARLES  NOTT  :  PUBLISHED  BY  B.  T.  BATSFORD  LTD. 


NEW      BOOKS      REVIEWED 


CONVERSATION   PIECES 

A  Survey  of  English  Domestic   Portraits  and  their 

Painters 

By  Sacheverell  Sitwell 

With  notes  on  the  Illustrations  by  Michael  Sevier 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.   2 is.  net) 

THE  Conversation  Piece  is  a  characteristic  product 
of  English  Art.  It  is  defined  by  Mr.  Sacheverell 
Sitwell  in  his  introduction,  in  a  series  of  negatives 
as  to  what  is  not  a  Conversation  Piece  rather  than 
by  any  straightforward  ruling,  and  is  traceable  to  a 
mingling  of  certain  elements  culled  from  Van  Dyck 
and  from  the  Dutch  School.  This  is  exemplified  by 
the  author  in  a  painting  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  The  Family 
of  the  Artist,  in  the  possession  of  Viscount  Lee  of 
Fareham.  Being  a  canvas  of  large  size  and  possessing 
mythological  allusions,  this  is  not  strictly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Conversation  Piece.  It  therefore  follows 
that  the  designation  implies  a  portrait  group  in  an 
intimate  setting,  and  of  living  room  dimensions. 
Further  rules  for  the  detection  of  a  Conversation  Piece 
are  picked  up  by  the  reader  as  he  goes  on,  and  a  most 
entertaining  game  ensues.  He  learns  that  he  should 
exclude  genre  pieces,  sporting  pictures,  stage  scenes, 
anything  with  an  allegorical  significance  and  pictures 
which  tell  a  story.  The  difference,  generally  speaking, 
between  the  English  painters  and  that  of  the  Dutch, 
is  that  the  former  concerned  themselves  principally 
with  'High  Life  above  stairs'  in  which  the  sitters  are 
nearly  always  self-conscious,  dressed  in  their  best, 
powdered  and  curled  for  the  occasion,  whilst  the 
Dutch  painters  caught  their  models  quite  naturally 
and  as  though  unperceived,  at  their  love-makings, 
carousals,  music  lessons  or  quarrels. 

Although  the  Conversation  Piece  as  thus  defined  is 
typically  an  English  product,  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  successful  practicians  in  this  genre  were 
foreign  settlers  or  of  foreign  extraction.  But  they  knew 
their  market  and  taste  of  their  patrons.  Among  them 
were  Danckerts,  Zoffany,  J.  F.  Rigaud,  Marcellus  La- 
roon,  Pompeo  Battoni,  Philip  Mercier  and  J.  F.  Nolle- 
kens.  Van  Aken,  another  settler,  seems  to  be  excluded 
from  Mr.  Sitwell's  list.  Rightly,  however,  the  English- 
man Hogarth  is  given  pride  of  place  in  this  volume. 
One  of  the  earliest  Conversation  Pieces  illustrated 
is  by  Henry  Danckerts,  a  Dutch  settler  here,  invited 
to  these  shores  by  Charles  II.  This  picture,  which  is  in 
Sir  Philip  Sassoon's  collection,  showing  the  Merry 
Monarch  (almost  certainly  painted  from  life)  receiv- 
ing a  pineapple  from  the  Royal  gardener,  was  re- 
produced in  The  Connoisseur  for  November  1934, 


as  an  illustration  of  costume.  Mr.  Sitwell  says,  'It  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  most  natural  portrait  of 
Charles  II  in  existence.' 

Some  fifty  painters  in  all  are  requisitioned  by  Mr. 
Sitwell  for  his  book,  among  the  Englishmen,  Gains- 
borough (in  certain  early  works),  Stubbs,  Wheatley, 
Cotes,  Copley,  Arthur  Devis  (the  elder  only  is  men- 
tioned), Thomas  Patch  the  caricaturist,  C.  R.  Leslie, 
and  surprisingly  enough,  Turner.  This  last  example 
seems  literally  to  have  been  dragged  in  by  the  neck! 
Zoffany's  fine  eye  for  texture,  for  detail  and  for  still 
life,  in  spite  of  his  obvious  shortcomings  in  perspective 
made  him  a  consummate  craftsman.  His  Tribuna  is  a 
masterpiece  of  virtuosity  and,  though  like  many  of 
his  compositions,  packed  to  suffocation  with  both 
figures  and  accessories,  never  ceases  to  arouse  our 
wonder.  It  is  curious  how  the  error  in  Zoffany's 
birthplace  and  date  persists,  although  it  has  been 
corrected  many  times  in  The  Connoisseur.  Mr. 
Sitwell  repeats  that  he  was  born  at  Frankfort-on- 
Main  in  1733,  whereas  it  has  been  for  quite  a  long 
time  established  that  he  was  born  at  Ratisbon  in  1 725. 
The  birth  date  of  Copley,  who  rivals  Zoffany  as  a 
technician,  on  the  other  hand  is  in  doubt.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  year  was  1737  or  1738.  The  bi- 
centenary of  his  birth  is  at  this  moment  being  cele- 
brated in  an  exhibition  of  his  works  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  New  York.  His  picture  of  The 
Daughters  of  George  HI,  here  given  as  a  frontispiece  in 
colours,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  renderings  of 
children  ever  painted.  Oddly  enough  the  scarlet 
parrots  pecking  at  the  grapes  at  the  top  of  the  picture 
are  described  by  Mr.  Sitwell  as  doves.  One  other 
dispute  we  have  with  the  author.  Not  all  of  us  will 
agree  that  Ferneley  was  in  any  way  superior  to  Ben 
Marshall.  The  latter's  portrait  group  of  The  Weston 
Family  which  Mr.  Sitwell  disparages  is  a  masterpiece, 
instinct  with  life  and  character  and  eloquent  of  its 
period.  We  have  first-hand  knowledge  that  it  has 
inspired  two  of  the  best  English  painters  of  our  day, 
the  late  Sir  William  Orpen  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Munnings. 
Mr.  Sitwell's  book  is  written  with  his  customary  grace 
and  charm  and  the  numerous  illustrations  are  a 
delight  to  the  eye.  There  are  a  hundred  and  thirty 
reproductions,  six  of  them  being  full  page  plates  in 
colour.  A  number  of  the  originals  must  be  unfamiliar 
to  most  people  and  are  probably  given  here  for  the 
first  time.  The  notes  on  the  history  and  ownerships 
of  the  pictures  supplied  by  W.  Michael  Sevier  are 
admirably  put  together  and  add  considerably  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  Needless  to  say,  being  a  Batsford 
book,  it  is  beautifully  produced. — H.G.F. 
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NATURE   IN   BRITAIN 

An  Illustrated  Survey 

Introduced  by  Henry  Williamson 

142  Illustrations  and  Colour  Frontispiece 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  5s.  net) 

ONE  of  the  better  signs  in  a  world  beset  with  evils 
is  our  increased  zest  in  nature  study.  Man's  affec- 
tion for  the  lower  orders  of  creation  is  one  of  his  least 
unworthy  characteristics.  The  Zoo  has  never  been  so 
crowded,  nor  its  inmates  better  cared  for.  Popular 
natural  histories,  in  books  and  serial  parts,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  nature  films,  succeed  each  other  in  ever-increas- 
ing abundance,  and  are  universally  appreciated. 
Doubtless  the  perfection  of  modern  photography  has 
had  much  to  do  with  this  happy  result,  but  never  have 
we  had  such  admirable  exponents  of  the  animal  world 
as  we  have  to-day.  Six  of  these  specialists,  led  by 
Henry  Williamson  as  compere,  himself  a  distinguished 
naturalist,  have  supplied  the  delightful  essays  on  the 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  our  island  which,  together  with 
the  splendid  photographs  provided,  make  up  Messrs. 
Batsford's  third  volume  of  The  Pilgrims'  Library, 
Nature  in  Britain.  Mr.  Williamson's  team  comprises 
Miss  Frances  Pitt  and  Mr.  Seton  Gordon,  who  treat 
of  animal  and  bird  life  respectively;  Mr.  E.  G.  Boulen- 
ger,  of  the  Zoo  Aquarium,  who  writes  on  reptiles  and 
amphibians  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  our  waters; 
Mr.  L.  C.  Busby,  also  of  the  Zoo,  on  insect  life ;  Mr.  R. 
St.  Barbe  Baker,  whom  all  men  honour  as  founder  of 
'The  Men  of  the  Trees'  Society,  deals  with  British  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  Mr.  R.  Gathorne-Hardy  on  plant  and 
flower  life.  The  appealing  beauty  of  the  illustrations 
cannot  fail  to  endear  our  island  to  us  more  than  ever. 
An  attractive  colour  frontispiece  and  binding  jacket 
increase  our  wonder  at  this  miracle  of  cheapness. — F. 

THE    NEW    ARCHITECTURAL    SCULPTURE 

By  Walter  R.  Agard 

(Oxford  University  Press.  Pp.  xvi  +  90  +  42  plates. 
10s.  6d.) 

F7IFTY  years  ago  Louis  Sullivan  of  Chicago  chal- 
XT  lenged  the  'facile  adaptation'  of  old  styles  to  new 
buildings.  The  Renaissance  facade  was  all  wrought  in 
stone,  but  when  a  liquid  building  material,  such  as 
ferro-concrete,  came  to  be  used,  new  forms  not  only 
were  possible  but  desirable.  The  'rationalistic  demands 
of  cleanliness,  speed,  power,  economy  and  efficiency' 
influence  the  architect  to-day;  even  the  medical 
officer  of  health  in  America  has  modified  skyscraper 
design,  a  type  of  building  which,  having  no  precedent, 
gave  freedom  to  the  trinity  of  engineer,  architect  and 
sculptor,  who  have  introduced  the  International 
style.   Modernistic   forms   now  are   as  world-widely 


established  as  the  Renaissance  forms.  Modernism  it- 
self is  a  Renaissance  style. 

To-day  the  'anticeptic  architecture'  of  the  engineer- 
architect  is  becoming  more  human ;  although  the  ex- 
tremely modern  architect  still  looks  upon  sculpture 
other  than  Cubist  as  an  excrescence.  The  sculptor  is 
humanizing  the  modern  architecture  with  his  low 
reliefs,  inspired  by  the  Egyptian  low  reliefs  at  Sahara 
and  Abydos,  the  carved  reliefs  of  Assyrian  temple-pal- 
aces, the  Persian  reliefs  at  Persepolis,  and  the  'viva- 
cious linear  reliefs  of  the  Cambudian  temples.' 

The  author  examines  many  typical  works,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  well  illustrated  in  collotype.  He  formu- 
lates 'certain  bases  of  judgment';  canons  very  useful 
when  considering  the  work  of  those  breaking  away 
from  'the  stylistic  dictum.' 

There  is  a  short  but  useful  bibliography. — H.H. 


VIDRIO:  RESUMEN  DE  LA  HISTORIA  DEL 

VIDRIO 

Catalogo  de  la  Coleccion  Alfonso  Macaya 

Por  J.  Gudiol  y  Ricart 

(Barcelona.  3  guineas  net) 

SR.  JOSE  MARIA  GUDIOL  Y  RICART,  author 
of  this  valuable  book,  commences  with  a  detailed 
technical  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  old 
glass  was  made — he  describes  the  methods  used  to 
produce  colours,  shapes,  designs,  etc.,  then  he  goes  on 
to  the  history  of  glass  in  Europe.  He  gives  a  very  de- 
tailed account  of  the  history  of  glass  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  each  glass-producing  province  being  dealt 
with  separately.  He  has  catalogued  a  full  list  of  the 
articles  in  the  collection  of  Sr.  Alfonso  Macaya,  with 
illustrations  and  explanatory  remarks.  The  entire 
book  is  generously  illustrated.  It  is  an  extremely  com- 
prehensive work  on  the  history  of  Spanish  glass,  and 
does  full  credit  to  Sr.  Macaya's  interesting  collection. 
An  article  on  the  subject  of  Glass-making  in  Spain 
appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  of  January. — S. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY   CERAMICS 

By  Gordon  Forsyth 

(London:  The  Studio.  128  pp.  10s.  6d.) 

THE  hand-decorated  stoneware  of  Bernard  Leach 
and  the  modern  products  of  our  old-established 
potteries  will  doubtless  in  the  year  2037  find  their  place 
in  the  collector's  cabinet.  He  will  seek  as  eagerly  for 
his  collection  the  'Bouquet'  patterned  dinner-service 
from  the  British  factory  as  the  1937  housewife  will 
covet  it  for  daily  use. 

This  is  not  merely  a  pattern-book,  though  its  admir- 
ably reproduced  illustrations  keep  the  reader  abreast 
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of  the  best  that  is  being  done 
in  the  potteries  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  author  urges 
the  studio-potter  to  work  side 
by  side  with  the  large-scale 
manufacturer.  He  believes 
that  'the  need  for  low  prices 
on  the  world  markets,  forcing 
simpler  and  more  rational 
shapes  and  decorations,'  has 
been  the  finest  thing  that  has 
ever  happened  to  the  English 
pottery  industry.  He  believes 
that  modern  pottery  excels 
that  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. He  dwells  on  the  danger 
of  the  over-zealous  function- 
alist allowing  his  enthusiasm 
for  'fitness  for  purpose'  to  run 
away  with  him.  He  searches 
for  definite  criteria  of  taste; 
he  attempts  to  re-establish 
much-needed  canons.  If  only 
for  the  succinct  descriptions 
of  the  four  main  groups  of 
ceramics  and  their  methods 
of  manufacture  this  book  is 
worth  the  expenditure  of  half 
a  guinea,  and  its  practical 
value  is  likely  to  ensure  it  a 
considerable  success. — H.H. 


FINE   PRINTS   OF    THE 

YEAR,    1936 
An  Annual  Review  of  Con- 
temporary Etching,  Engrav- 
ing and  Lithography 

Edited  by  Campbell  Dodgson,  C.B.E.,  Hon.R.E. 

120  Illustrations 

(London:    Halton   &    Company,    Ltd.    New    York: 
Minton,  Balch  &  Company.  25s.  net) 

THE  fourteenth  consecutive  issue  of  this  valuable 
annual  celebrates  the  accession  of  Mr.  Campbell 
Dodgson  to  the  editorship  in  place  of  Mr.  Malcolm 
C.  Salaman,  who  has  conducted  it  since  its  foundation. 
There  is  no  better  exponent  of  the  graphic  arts  living 
than  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson.  His  knowledge  of  prints 
and  processes  is  recognized  throughout  the  world,  and 
is  probably  unique.  The  essays  which  he  contributes 
— in  few  pages  it  is  true,  leaving  the  large  number  of 
plates  to  speak  for  themselves — are  worthy  of  the 
closest  attention.  Certain  things  are  singled  out  for 
special  comment,  for  some  quality  or  merit  which  his 
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NETHERTON   CHAPEL  :  ETCHING   BY  F.    L.    GRIGGS,    R.A.,   R.E.   (5    X    4i  INCHES)    PUBLISHED    BY 
MESSRS.  COLNAGHI  :  IROM   FINE  PRINTS  OF  THE  YEAR  (LONDON  :  HALTON   &  COMPANY,   LTD.) 


experienced  eye  has  observed,  the  reasons  for  his  ap- 
proval being  succinctly  given.  These  points  the  would- 
be  collector  should  note  and  follow  up.  They  will  be 
found  a  valuable  indicator  as  to  what  things  may  be 
likely  to  give  lasting  pleasure  and  what  may  be  profit- 
able to  acquire.  'In  spite  of  discouraging  conditions, 
and  a  certain  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public,'  says 
Mr.  Dodgson,  'our  English  and  Scottish  etchers  and 
engravers  continue  to  produce  work  which  can  hardly 
be  matched  in  any  other  country.'  Here,  surely,  we 
have  the  necessary  lead.  From  the  wide  choice  in  this 
book,  there  are  many  things  so  excellent  and  so  reas- 
onably priced  that  they  should  find  a  ready  market 
and  encourage  new  collectors.  The  sections  comprise 
woodcuts,  etchings,  engravings  and  lithographs  from 
Great  Britain,  the  Continent  and  America.  A  welcome 
feature  is  the  directory  of  artists'  addresses. — H.G.F. 
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ARMS  ON  GERMAN  SILVER 
BEAKER,  EARLY  16TH 
CENTURY— LONDON,  W. 

THE  first  of  the  two  coats  reads: 
per  bend  undy  [argent  and  gules] , 
out  of  the  line  of  demarkation  on  either 
side  a  trefoil  slipped  counterchanged; 
C.  out  of  an  open  crown  or  a  bear  is- 
suant  [sable]  holding  a  bear-spear  [or, 
bladed  argent],  for  Keuzl  of  Weil- 
hart  and  Ammerang  in  Bavaria. 
Siebmacher  gives  this  version  of 
the  coat  on  the  authority  of  a 
grave-stone  (Abgestorb.  Bayr.  Adel, 
pt.  II,  pi.  57).  Other  variants  are 
known  in  one  of  which  an  owl  re- 
places the  bear  as  crest.  The  com- 
monly accepted  but  incorrect 
form  of  the  arms  and  crest,  per- 
petuated by  Rietstap,  makes  the 
shield  per  bend  and  not  per  bend 
undy,  and  replaces  the  bear-spear 
by  a  pine-tree.  Letters  of  augmentation  of  arms  giving 
the  arms  as  above  were  issued  by  Martin  Rumph 
from  King  Ferdinand,  afterwards  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I,  at  Innsbruck  on  June  9th,  1526  (see 
Siebmacher,  op.  cit.,  pt.  I,  p.  17  and  pi.  14).  The 
family  of  Keuzl  were  originally  burghers  of  Salzburg. 
Maximilian  Keuzl  had  two  sons,  Hans  and  Blasius,  of 
whom  the  latter  died  without  issue  on  October  3rd, 
1580,  while  the  former  died  on  July  25th  in  the  same 
year  leaving  a  son  Maximilian,  who  died  an  infant  in 
1584  when  the  family  became  extinct.  Hans  and 
Blasius  were  buried  at  Haslach  near  Traunstein.  The 
second  coat — argent,  a  gonfanon  [gules]  with  three  rings 
for  suspension  [or]  C.  the  bust  of  a  bishop  habited  gules, 
turned  back  argent,  on  his  head  a  mitre  gules  charged  with  a 
pale  argent — is  that  borne  by  Ulrich,  Graf  Montfort 
und  Tettnang,  who  died  in  1495.  On  his  death  the 
family  property  was  divided  among  his  three  sons,  the 
Counts  Montfort  (extinct 
December  3rd,  1 788)  using 
the  arms  as  above  (the  il- 
lustration is  from  contem- 
porary heraldic  roll  in  the 
writer's  possession),  while 
the  Counts  Dettnang  dif- 
ferenced the  crest  with  an 
argent  pale.  I  can  trace  no 
connexion  between  the 
Counts  Montfort  and  the 
Keuzls    which    would 
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ARMS    OF    THE    COUNTS    MONTFORT    :    FROM 
HERALDIC  ROLL  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  LIBRARY 


STUART  BADGE,  FLEUR-DELYS  SURMOUNTED  BY  AN  ARCHED 
CROWN  ON  SWOKD-HILT  :  ENGLISH,  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


account   for   the   appearance   of 
these  arms  on  your  beaker. 


BADGE  ON  SWORD- 
HILT— LONDON,  W. 

THE  hilt  of  your  sword,  or 
more  correctly  hanger,  is  char- 
acteristic English,  probably  Lon- 
don, work  of  the  middle  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  The  better 
known  and  more  highly  priced  ex- 
amples, for  instance  those  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fenton,  are  generally  damascened 
in  silver  in  the  Italian  taste  and 
may  be  dated  from  about  1620  to 
1650.  Yours  is  the  only  example 
either  damascened  or  of  pierced 
steel  with  any  armorial  ornament. 
The  two  sea  monsters  which 
margin  the  shell  guard  have  no 
heraldic  significance.  The  badge  itself,  an  embossed 
and  chiselled  Jleur  de  lys  surmounted  by  an  arched  crown  is 
one  of  those  used  by  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  low- 
pitched  arches  of  the  crown,  which  give  it  a  charac- 
teristic early  form,  would  seem  to  prove  that  this  hilt 
cannot  be  later  than  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  badge 
does  not,  however,  indicate  that  this  weapon  belonged 
to  any  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  or  to  any  Royal 
servant.  The  use  of  the  Royal  Arms  and  the  Royal 
Badges  as  indications  of  loyalty  was  not  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  and,  indeed,  at  a  much  later  date, 
frowned  upon  by  authority,  as  now.  When,  in  general, 
this  loyalty  took  concrete  form  upon  a  sword-hilt,  it 
usually  materialized  as  a  representative  of  the  head 
of  the  Royal  Martyr,  often  paired  by  that  of  his  Con- 
sort. The  only  other  hilt  of  this  period  known  to  me 
bearing  heraldic  ornament  is  that  on  the  sword  of  Sir 
Arthur  Haselrig,  the  famous  Parliamentarian,  in  the 

collection  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Cripps-Day,  and  recently 
on  loan  to  the  Heraldic  Ex- 
hibition in  Birmingham. 
1 1  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  treatment  of  this  hilt 
with  the  similar fleur-de-lys 
decoration  embossed  upon 
the  steeple  cup  of  1608-9, 
illustrated  in  The  Con- 
noisseur of  June,  1936, 
Vol.XCVII,No.6,p.3o6. 
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IN     THE     AUCTION     ROOMS 


TWO  individual  collections  were  offered,  during 
the  last  month  of  1936,  at  Sotheby's,  and  one 
at  Christie's.  The  former  was  of  works  of  art 
sent  from  Paris  by  Madame  Dhainaut,  which  realized 
a  total  of  £1 1,956;  and  a  collection  of  some  two  hun- 
dred French  and  English  eighteenth-century  colour 
prints  formed  by  a  gentleman  residing  abroad,  which 
brought  £6,092.  The  one  offered  at  Christie's  com- 
prised the  French  and  English  furniture  and  objects 
of  art  belonging  to  the  late  F.  E.  Loyd,  this  bringing 
a  total  of  £5,898. 


PICTURES   AND   DRAWINGS 

THE  outstanding  event  in  this  section  was  the  sale 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  items,  largely  from  foreign 
sources,  held  at  Sotheby's.  The  afternoon  resulted  in 
a  total  of  £21,640,  of  which  the  greater  proportion 
was  contributed  by  the  pictures  belonging  to  M.  H. 
Winterfeld  of  Nice.  Of  these,  the  portrait  of  Madame 
de  la  Poupliniere,  by  Maurice  Quentin  de  la  Tour, 
brought  £3,000;  portrait  of  Gasparini,  Tapissier  du  Roi 
d'Espagne,  by  Goya,  £1,300;  Le  Vieux  Colombier,  by 
Boucher,  £1,250;  Enfant  conduisant  une  Vache,  by  Frag- 
onard,  £300;  Wooded  Landscape,  by  Hobbema,  £720; 
A  Scene  from  the  Italian  Comedy,  by  Lancret,  £240; 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Sebastiano  Mainardi,  £320; 
Autumnal  Landscape,  by  A.  van  der  Neer,  £3 1  o ;  Troupe 
en  Marche,  by  Jean-Baptiste  Pater,  £440 ;  La  Femme  en 
bleu,  by  Jean-Baptiste  Perroneau,  £400;  Architectural 
Subject,  by  Hubert  Robert,  £270;  Riviere  dans  la  Fork, 
by  Jacob  van  Ruysdael,  £320;  and  The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  the  Infant  St.  John,  by  Lucas  Cranach,  £600. 

Pictures  belonging  to  other  properties  in  this  sale 
included:  a  portrait  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  by  C. 
Janssens,  £230;  Dutch  Winter  Scene,  by  A.  van  der 
Neer,  £280;  Dutch  River  Scene,  by  J.  van  Goyen,  £400; 
Venetian  Scene  with  a  marionette  theatre,  by  Pietro 
Longhi,  £310;  The  Visit  of  King  Charles  HI  of  Naples 
to  Pope  Benedict  XIV — the  sketch  for  the  picture  in  the 
National  Museum,  Naples — by  G.  P.  Pannini,  £350; 
The  Coliseum,  Rome,  by  Hubert  Robert,  £190;  A 
Bridge,  by  the  same  artist,  £280;  The  Halberdier,  by 
Tiepolo,  £1,400;  Venice:  The  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  by 
Canaletto,  £300,  and  The  Square  of  Santo  Stefano, 
Venice,  also  by  Canaletto,  £320;  two  pastels,  Leda  and 
the  Swan,  and  Diana  and  Calisto,  by  Jacques  Charlier, 
£160  each;  portrait  of  An  Actor,  by  Greuze,  £2,000, 
and  by  the  same  artist,  a  portrait  of  A  Young  Girl, 
£540,  and  A  Little  Girl,  £440. 

Of  the  drawings  that  were  part  of  the  catalogue, 


LA   FEMME  EN  BLEU,  BY  JEAN-BAPTISTE  PERRONEAU  :  FROM 
THE     WINTERFELD     COLLECTION     (AT     MESSRS.     SOTHEBY'S) 


Two  Prophets  with  several  Angels,  pen  and  ink,  by- 
Raphael  Santi,  brought  £560;  Jeune  Femme  Assise, 
red  chalk,  by  Fragonard,  £300;  Rome:  View  of  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Forum,  water  colour,  by  Hubert 
Robert,  £  1 05 ;  and  ^ephyrus  and  Flora,  pen  and  sepia 
and  sepia  wash,  £140,  and  The  Rest  on  the  Flight  from 
Egypt,  pen  and  bistre  and  bistre  wash,  £130,  both  by 
Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo. 

Interest  in  the  French  and  English  colour  prints 
referred  to  above  was  by  no  means  pronounced.  The 
principal  item  in  the  catalogue  was  a  set  of  Wheatley's 
Cries  of  London;  eight  of  the  thirteen  prints  had  new 
margins,  however,  and  the  highest  bid  for  the  set  was 
£380,  at  which  figure  they  fell  to  a  prominent  dealer. 

There  were  five  prints  after  Morland,  the  pair, 
Travellers  and  Cottagers,  by  W.  Ward,  going  for  £100; 
A  Tea  Garden  and  St.  James's  Park,  by  F.  D.  Soiron, 
£125;  Guinea  Pigs  and  Dancing  Dogs,  by  T.  Gaugain, 
£108.  Reynolds'  A  Bacchante  (Emma,  Lady  Hamilton), 
by  J.  R.  Smith,  sold  for  £210;  What  You  Will — Ce  Qui 
Vous  Plaira,  by  and  after  J.  R.  Smith,  £165;  J.  Ward's 
Outside  of  a  Country  Alehouse,  by  W.  Ward,  £230;  and 
the  pair,  The  Citizens'  Retreat  and  Selling  Rabbits,  £165. 

Among  the  English  sporting  prints,  H.  Aiken's  set 
of  four,  Fox  Hunting,  by  Clark  and  Dubourg,  fetched 
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£60;    The  Bibury   Welter  Stakes,  June  16,  1801,  by  C. 
Turner  after  H.  B.  Chalon,  £100. 


FURNITURE,    PORCELAINS, 
AND      ART      OBJECTS 

THE  Dhainaut  catalogue  disposed  of  by  Sotheby's 
included  thirty-two  outstanding  lots  of  Vincennes 
and  Sevres  porcelain  which  attracted  general  atten- 
tion and  inspired  some  unusually  keen  competition 
among  both  private  collectors  and  members  of  the 
trade.  This  was  especially  marked  when  the  pieces 
with  the  rose  Pompadour  ground  were  offered,  when 
an  ewer  and  basin  painted  with  flowers  and  fruit 
within  white  reserved  panels  on  a  blue  lattice,  1 761 , 
fell  to  a  private  collector  at  £410;  a  sucrier  and  cover 
painted  with  children  after  Boucher,  1764,  £220; 
three  cups  and  saucers  and  a  covered  sucrier  painted 
with  festoons  of  flowers,  1757,  £253;  a  teapot  and 
cover  from  a  Solitaire  set  decorated  with  two  reserve 
panels  of  landscapes,  1757,  £145;  an  oblong  tray  with 
perforated  scroll  sides  painted  with  a  landscape  by 
Gomery,  1757,  £150;  a  small  tray  with  perforated 
borders  painted  landscape  and  birds,  1758  (possibly 
by  Rosset),  £120;  a  two-handled  cup  painted  with 
fruit  and  flowers,  1 761,  £80;  a  pair  of  plates  painted 
with  figures  of  sportsmen  and  landscape  (early),  £165; 
a  tureen,  cover  and  stand,  painted  with  exotic  birds 
within  reserved  gilt  panels,   by    Theodore,   the   birds 


LOUIS    XV    MARQUETRY   TABLE    WITH    SLIDING    TOP,    FITTED 
TO     FORM     SECRETAIRE     :     LOYD     COLLECTION     (CHRISTIE'S) 


probably  by  Chapuis,  £100;  and  a  pair  of  shell  dishes 
painted  with  panels  of  flowers  and  fruit,  £150. 

The  French  miniatures  and  snuff-boxes  which  were 
also  part  of  the  Dhainaut  collections  included  a  minia- 
ture of  Mademoiselle  Joly  de  la  Come'die  Frangaise,  by 
Francois  Duraont  which  fetched  £165;  a  miniature 
of  A  Girl,  by  Peter  Adolf  Hall,  £290;  a  Louis  XV 
chinoiserie  snuff-box  painted  in  blue  with  Chinese 
musicians,  £380;  another  chinoiserie  snuff-box,  £185; 
one  of  gold  with  the  lid  set  with  an  enamel,  £160; 
another  of  gold  and  tortoiseshell,  £1 10;  a  Louis  XVI 
oblong  snuff-box  with  the  top,  base  and  sides  formed 
of  Sevres  porcelain  plaques,  £175;  and  a  circular  one 
set  with  gems,  £270. 

One  lot  which  brought  on  a  contest  recalling  those 
of  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  silver 
tureens,  covers  and  stands  which  were  eventually  won 
by  a  French  buyer  at  £2,200.  These  truly  noble  exam- 
ples of  the  French  eighteenth-century  goldsmith's  art 
which  are  about  125  in.  high  and  weigh  623  oz.,  were 
made  by  Robert  Joseph  Auguste  who,  after  being  a  pupil 
of  Francois  Thomas  Germain,  was  at  the  age  of  fifty 
appointed  goldsmith  to  the  King.  The  present  tureens 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Musee  Centenaire  in 
1900,  were  formerly  in  the  Ephrussi  collection. 

As  might  be  expected  there  were  a  number  of 
French  buyers  at  the  Dhainaut  dispersal  who  obvi- 
ously had  to  arrange  to  be  present  or  be  represented 
at  the  Loyd  sale  which  was  held  at  Christie's  on  the 
same  day.  In  any  event  the  French  'influence'  was 
evident  at  both  sales,  for  many  of  the  more  important 
lots  were  won  by  Paris  dealers.  At  Christie's,  £504 
was  paid  for  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  table  with  a 
sliding  top  and  a  drawer  fitted  to  form  a  secretaire, 
20  in.  wide;  £630  for  a  pair  of  Louis  XV  dwarf  cup- 
boards stamped  B.V.R.B.;  £294  for  a  Louis  XV 
commode  with  a  Brescia  marble  top ;  and  £3 1 5  for  a 
commode  of  bombe  form,  also  with  a  marble  top, 
stamped  B.  V.R.B. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  catalogue  comprised 
porcelains  and  objects  of  art,  and  of  these  a  pair  of 
eventail  jardinieres  and  stands  painted  with  flowers 
and  fruit  fetched  £105;  and  a  Louis  XV  clock,  the 
movement  by  C.  Mattieu  a  Paris,  and  a  pair  of  cande- 
labra en  suite,  £262  10s. 

Two  rare  glasses  were  offered  at  the  same  rooms  on 
December  15th,  when  a  mixed  catalogue  was  dis- 
posed of.  One  was  an  example  of  the  Amen  glass 
engraved  with  the  complete  Jacobite  anthem  which 
fell  to  a  professional  buyer  at  £157  10s.,  the  other,  a 
large  Williamite  goblet  engraved  with  the  equestrian 
figure  of  William  III,  and  inscribed,  'The  Glorious 
and  immortal  memory  of  King  William  and  his 
Queen  Mary  and  perpetual  disappointment  to  the 
Pope,  the  Pretender  and  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Protestant  Religion'  fetched  £194  5s. 
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On  the  same  afternoon,  a  Chelsea 
porcelain  figure  of  an  owl  with  the 
feathers  coloured  yellow,  white  and 
black,  and  shades  of  brown,  and  the 
eyes  outlined  in  red  and  yellow,  raised 
red  anchor  mark,  realized  £i  73  5s. ;  a  pair 
of  Sevres  vases  with  oviform  bodies 
entirely  in  gros-bleu,  and  a  centre  vase 
of  oval  form  en  suite,  £672;  and  a  pair 
of  famille  verte  vases  of  rouleau  form, 
K'ang  Hsi,  £236  5s. 

Further  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
French  buyers  appeared  at  Sotheby's 
when  a  catalogue  containing  a  number 
of  items  of  French  furniture  and  works 
of  art  was  dealt  with.  One  of  the  French 
pieces  was  a  Louis  XV  mantel  clock 
by  Julien  Le  Roy,  Paris,  supported  by 
three  Chinese  figures  in  bronze  mounted 
on  a  separate  rectangular  base  decor- 
ated in  Japanese  black  lacquer,  which  after  a  spirited 
contest  was  won  by  a  French  dealer  at  £1,050.  It  is 
perhaps  of  interest  to  mention  that  this  clock  had  de- 
scended in  direct  inheritance  to  the  lady  who  sent 
it  in  to  Sotheby's  from  Louis  Michel  Lepeletier  de 
Saint-Fargeau  (1760-93),  who  during  the  French 
Revolution  was  President  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  who  was  assassinated  on  the  eve  of  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVI,  in  favour  of  which  he  had  voted. 

Other  noteworthy  bids  for  French  furniture  at  the 
same  sale  were:  £2,200  for  three  Louis  XVI  black 
lacquer  dwarf  cupboards  each  with  a  marble  top,  two 
(a  pair)  4  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  the  other  one  5  ft.  10  in. 
wide;  and  £3,500  for  a  French  suite  of  a  canape  and 
six  fauteuils  in  gilt,  covered  in  Beauvais  tapestry 
woven  in  medallions  after  designs  by  Jean-Baptiste 
Huet,  together  with  a  set  of  Beauvais  tapestry  panels 
and  hangings. 


SILVER 

NEW  offerings  have  been  made  in  this  market  since 
our  last  report,  and  neither  of  these  included  any 
large  number  of  important  lots.  Any  pieces  dating 
from  the  early  Seventeenth  and  early  Eighteenth 
Centuries  have  met  with  the  same  keen  demand  from 
professional  buyers  that  has  been  so  marked  for  some 
time  past. 

At  one  sale  held  at  Christie's,  comprised  of  some 
twenty-five  items  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Paul  Butler  together  with  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  from  other  sources,  a  plain  cylindrical 
tankard  and  cover,  1683,  m.m.  F.S.  (25  oz.  1  dwt.) 
realized  140s.;  a  plain  pear-shaped  cream  ewer,  by 
James  Smith,   1724  (2  oz.   19  dwt.),  230s.;  a  circular 


A  WILLIAMITE  GOBLET  WITH 
WILLIAM  HI'S  FIGURE  AND  IN- 
SCRIPTION (MESSRS.  CHRISTIE'S) 


fruit  dish  with  scalloped  and  ribbed 
sides,  by  William  Clarke  (of  Cork), 
Dublin,  1 7 1 7  (17  oz.  3  dwt.),  100s.;  a 
plain  square  waiter  6|  in.,  by  Samuel 
Margas,  1725  (11  oz.  3  dwt.),  64s.;  an 
octagonal  pear-shaped  caster,  1724, 
m.m.  S.  W.,  probably  for  Samuel  Welder 
(4  oz.  1 1  dwt.),  52s. ;  asmall  plain  silver- 
gilt  tazza,  1 7 15,  m.m.  R.V.  crown  above 
escallop  below  (7  oz.  2  dwt.),  85s. ;  a  pear- 
shaped  caster  decorated  with  a  band 
of  vertical  straps  by  David  Willaume, 
171 7  (7  oz.  1 1  dwt.),  60s.;  a  plain  cylin- 
drical tankard  and  cover,  1662,  m.m. 
I.  W.  a  tun  below  (24  oz.  6  dwt.),  165s. ;  a 
circular  waiter,  6|  in.  diam.,  by  Joseph 
Saunders,  1744  (7  oz.  3  dwt.),  25s.;  a 
cream  boat  on  three  scroll  and  claw 
feet,  handle  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  by 
Isaac  Cookson,  Newcastle,  1744  (4  oz.  15 
dwt.),  58s. ;  a  plain  circular  bowl,  by  Alexander  Brown, 
Dublin,  1739  (9  oz.),  62s.;  four  plain  circular  salt 
cellars  each  on  three  hoof  feet,  by  Edward  Wood,  1 738 
and  1742  (17  oz.),  36s.;  a  circular  waiter  on  three 
hoof  feet,  8  in.  diam.,  by  Robert  Abercromby,  1736  (13 
oz.  5  dwt.),  37s.;  a  pair  of  octagonal  trencher  salt 
cellars,  by  Mary  Roode,  1 724,  and  two  salt  shovels  (2  oz. 
15  dwt.),  155s.;  and  a  plain  tumbler  cup  of  1723 
(1  oz.    17  dwt.),    135s. 

Several  interesting  Scottish  quaiches  were  included 
in  the  other  catalogue  of  silver  disposed  of  at  Christie's, 
and  it  was  noticeable  that  a  prominent  dealer  was  the 
most  persistent  and  successful  bidder  for  the  more 
important  of  these.  One  with  engraved  handles, 
Scottish  provincial  eighteenth-century  (2  oz.  15  dwt.), 
brought  92s. ;  another,  by  Robert  Naughton,  Inverness, 
c.  1815  (5  oz.  9  dwt.),  82s.;  and  another,  by  Ker  and 
Dempster,  Edinburgh,   1765  (3  oz.),  50s. 

A  rare  Scottish  mug  bearing  the  marks  of  Robert 
Brook  and  those  of  Glasgow  for  1694  appeared  at 
Sotheby's  when  it  realized  £106  5s.  (340s.  per  oz.). 
Other  pieces  at  the  same  sale  included  a  small  sweet- 
meat dish,  1 65 1  (1  oz.  8  dwt.),  310s.;  a  toilet  box  and 
cover  with  spiral  gadroon  decoration,  by  John  Jackson, 
1698  (16  oz.  11  dwt),  160s.;  and  a  plain  bowl,  by 
James  Ker,  Edinburgh,  1728  (9  oz.  19  dwt.),  90s. 


BOOKS 

THE  third  portion  of  the  Brouwet  collection  of 
letters,  documents  and  other  items  of  Napoleonic 
interest  (the  first  two  portions  were  sold  at  Paris  in 
1934  and  1935)  was  disposed  of  at  Sotheby's  in 
December  last.  The  catalogue,  which  was  entirely  in 
French,  comprised  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  lots, 
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the  total  realized  for  the  two  days'  sale  amounting  to 
£4,167. 

There  was  no  lack  of  active  buyers  among  the 
crowded  audiences  which  attended  each  session  of  the 
sale  at  which  Sotheby's  disposed  of  the  library  belong- 
ing to  the  late  A.  W.  M.  Mensing  of  Amsterdam. 
American  'interests'  were  once  again  much  in  evidence 
and  two  of  the  several  prizes  carried  off  to  the  United 
States  were:  the  collection  of  thirty-two  German 
fifteenth-century  woodcuts,  which  realized  a  total  of 
over  £2,000,  and  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  book 
of  fables 'of  Bidpay,  in  which  there  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  woodcuts,  first  published  by  Lienhart  Holle 
of  Ulm  in  May,  1483,  £1,350.  A  second  edition  was 
produced  by  Holle  two  months  after  the  first  appeared, 
and  a  third  in  June,  1484. 

Boccaccio's  Ameto :  Pastorale,  a  manuscript  probably 
done  in  the  workshop  of  Vespasiano  da  Bisticci,  in 
Florence,  in  about  1450,  fetched  £260;  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  with  woodcut  initials,  London,  R. 
Jugge  &  J.  Cawood  (c.  1571),  bound  in  a  contempor- 
ary English  binding  with  The  Whole  Boke  of  Psalmes, 
with  music,  J.  Day,  157 1 ,  £230;  Francesco  Colonna's 
Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  Venice,  Aldus  Manutius, 
1499,  £225;  Tristan  de  Leonnois,  with  seven  large 
woodcuts,  Paris,  c.  1505,  £270;  the  works  of  Valerius 
Maximus  with  four  large  woodcuts  coloured  and 
illuminated  in  gold  by  Antoine  Verard,  Paris,  c.  1500, 
£200;  the  Bible  of  Johann  Fust  and  Peter  Schoeffer, 
Mainz,  1462,  £190;  and  the  illustrated  Bible  which 
has  one  hundred  and  nine  woodcuts,  all  coloured, 
Anton  Koberger,  Nuremberg,  1483,  £130. 


NEW  YORK 

RARELY  now  does  any  collection  of  early  Amer- 
ican silver  appear  on  the  market,  consequently 
that  which  was  offered  in  the  sale  of  the  collections 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Miles  White  Junr.  at  the  American 
Art  Association  Anderson  Galleries  in  December 
attracted  both  considerable  notice  and  many  enthusi- 
astic bidders.  The  upward  of  ninety  lots,  which  repre- 
sented the  work  of  fifty-three  silversmiths  of  New 
York,  New  England,  Philadelphia  and  the  South, 
included  a  number  of  fine  spoons  which  were  eagerly 
bid  for.  A  spoon  by  Paul  Revere  the  Second  (1 735-1818), 
brought  $160;  six  by  Joseph  Anthony  Jr.  (c.  1783), 
$120;  a  rat-tail  spoon  by  Knight  Leverett  (1703-53), 
$120;  four  rat-tail  by  Thomas  Arnold  (1739- 1828), 
$160;  one  by  Philip  Syng  (1676- 1739),  $120;  six  by 
Joseph  Edwards  (1737-83),  $105;  and  a  basting  spoon 
by  John  Bayly  (c.  1793),  $100. 

Some  of  the  more  important  pieces  in  the  collection 
were :  a  tea  strainer  by  Richard  Humphreys  ( 1 750- 
1832),    $160;    a   sugar    bowl    and   cover   by   Joseph 


Andrews  (c.  1800),  $160;  a  pair  of  beakers  by  Adam 
Lynn  (c.  1796),  $200;  a  pair  of  beakers  by  Francis 
Titcomb  (c.  181 3),  $250;  a  beaker  by  William  G. 
Forbes  (c.  1 773-1809),  $70;  a  cylindrical  dredger  by 
Knight  Leverett,  $325;  a  cream  pitcher  by  John  Lyng 
(c.  1734),  $470;  a  small  cylindrical  mug  by  William 
Cowell  (1682-1736),  $135;  a  cream  pitcher  by  James 
Adams  (c.  1800),  $310;  a  strainer  by  John  Coburn 
(1725-1803),  11  in.  long,  $200;  a  strainer,  9J  in. 
long,  by  William  Simpkins  (1704-80),  $120;  one,  8  in. 
long,  by  Samuel  Bartlett  (1750-1821),  $80;  a  straight- 
sided  oval  teapot  by  Abraham  Dubois  (c.  1777),  $490; 
a  pair  of  salvers,  6J  in.  diam.,  by  M.  Connell  (c.  1800), 
$520;  a  pair  of  baluster-shaped  casters  by  Samuel 
Minott  ( 1 732-1803),  $420;  an  octagonal  dredger  by 
John  Potwine  (1698-1792),  $400;  an  octagonal  dredger 
by  the  same  maker,  $410;  a  pair  of  baluster-shaped 
casters  by  Benjamin  Burt  (1 729-1805),  $900. 

The  tankards  and  porringers  were  especially  eagerly 
competed  for,  one  tankard  with  flat-top  cover  by 
Christopher  Robert,  New  York  City  (freeman,  1731), 
brought  $5,900;  and  a  similar  one  by  George  Fielding, 
New  York  City  (freeman,  1731),  $3,800.  Of  twelve 
porringers,  one  by  John  Coney  realized    $1,500. 

During  the  early  part  of  December,  the  American 
Art  Association  Anderson  Galleries  disposed  of  a 
catalogue  of  ninety-one  works  by  European  and 
American  artists.  These  included  several  belonging 
to  John  McCormack,  of  which  the  portrait  of  Master 
George  John  Fraser,  by  Raeburn,  brought  $10,000; 
a  portrait  of  Madame  Helleu,  by  Sargent,  $4,700;  and 
the  artist's  daughter  Kit,  by  Sir  William  Orpen,  $2,200. 

Pieces  from  other  sources  were:  Christ  among  the 
Doctors,  by  Gerard  Dou,  $1,250;  An  Atlantic  Storm,  by 
Sargent,  $1,350;  Venetian  Scene,  by  Felix  Ziem,  $1,450; 
La  Terrasse  du  Serail,  by  Jan  Leon  Gerome,  $1,550; 
portrait  of  Edward  Sutton,  gth  Lord  Dudley,  by  Van 
Dyck,  $2,900;  portrait  of  Mrs.  Archibald  Douglas,  by 
Raeburn,  $2,000;  and  a  Herdsman  Tending  Cattle,  by 
Aelbert  Cuyp,  $2,200. 


SILVER  TOILET  BOX   AND    COVER    BY    JOHN  JACKSON,  LONDON 
1698    :    WEIGHT    16   OZS.    II    DU  T.    (SOLD   AT  .MESSRS.  SOTHEBY'S) 
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LADY  ANNE    BINGHAM  :   PAINTED    BY   SIR  JOSHUA   REYNOLDS,    P.R.A.,    IN    178G 
AT    THE    LOAN    EXHIBITION,    4.5,    PARK   LANE    :    LENT   BY   THE   EARL   SPENCER 


REYNOLDS    IN   PARK    LANE 


EXHIBITION  AT  SIR  PHILIP  SASSOON'S 

By  MARTIN  DAVIES 


tic  standard  passes  over  what  may  be  charm- 
ing even  in  his  worst  works,  and  that  the  weak- 
nesses of  Reynolds  as  a  painter  are  not  neces- 


EVERYONE  interested  in  fine  paintings 
has  come  to  count  on  an  exceptional 
show  each  year  at  Sir  Philip  Sassoon's. 
The  Royal  Northern 
Hospital,  in  whose  fa- 
vour the  exhibitions 
are  held,  will  I  trust  be 
at  one  with  the  visitors 
to  45,  Park  Lane  in 
finding  this  year's  col- 
lection profitable. 

It  is  certain  that  the 
present  exhibition  is 
an  occasion  for  seeing 
Reynolds  that  will  not 
soon  be  repeated;  but 
although  a  carefully 
selected  hundred  of 
his  pictures  is  rarely  to 
be  found  in  one  place, 
yet  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  they  lose  a 
good  deal  by  being 
presented  under  mu- 
seum conditions. 
These  pictures  are  not 
pure  painting ;  their 
charm  lies  partly  in 
that  of  their  settings, 
which  they  enhance. 
Shown  en  masse,  they 
can  be  judged  only  as 
works  of  art;  only  the 
author's  originality  as 
an  artist  can  be  looked 
for.  The  status  of  Rey- 
nolds as  an  artist  is  in- 
teresting to  consider, 
and  I  shall  take  the 
occasion  of  this  exhibi- 
tion  to  do  so;  but  it 
needed  to  be  pointed 

,  V  •  No    I  MKs   WII  I  IAM  MOLESWORTH  :  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.,  PAINTED  ABOUT   1756,  THE 

OUt  that  a  pUreiV  ai'tlS-  YEAR  OF  HER  MARRIAGE  :  LENT  BY  SIR  HUGH  MOLESWORTH-ST.  AUBYN,  BT.  :   CANVAS  50x40  INS. 
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sarily  of  importance  to  the  impression  his 
picture  may  make. 

It  is  possible  that  foreigners  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  why  we  consider 
Reynolds  a  great  artist;  it  is  only  clear  to 
them  that  he  is  an  expensive  painter.  Yet  we 
do  consciously  distinguish  between  the  trivi- 
ality of  some  Strawberry  Girl  and  the  Reynolds 
we  esteem;  the  present  exhibition,  admirably 
selected  to  show  his  variety,  is  a  good  occa- 
sion for  entering  a  little  into  the  matter. 

Technically  there  is  precious  little  to  be 
said  in  his  favour.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  never  learnt  to  draw  (except  by  chance) 
accurately,  much  less  interestingly;  his  paint- 
surface  is  often  unattractive  and  his  colouring 
usually  without  feeling  or  originality;  and  his 


continual  experiments  in  painting-mediums 
are  the  work  of  a  bad  craftsman,  in  that  his 
pictures  crack  and  fade,  and,  as  the  dirt  settles, 
damage  by  cleaning  is  too  often  the  alterna- 
tive to  invisibility.  Finally,  almost  every  one 
of  his  poses  is  stolen  from  some  old  master. 
But  his  undistinguished  qualities  as  a  pain- 
ter do  not,  strangely  enough,  obscure  that 
quality  in  which  he  excels  all  other  English 
artists,  namely,  a  sensibility  to  character;  and 
there  was  a  happy  balance  in  his  disposition 
that  showed  itself  alike  in  his  sane  but  imagi- 
native judgments  of  people  and  in  the  per- 
fection with  which  his  technical  means,  poor 
as  they  were  in  themselves,  were  used  for  the 
effect  he  wanted. 

He  studied  as  we  know  under  Hudson,  in 


No.  II.— GARRICK  BETWEEN  COMEDY  AND  TRAGEDY  :  EXHIBITED  BY  REYNOLDS,  1762  (58  X  72  IN'S.)  LENT  BY  VICTOR  ROTHSCHILD,  ESQ. 
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a  heavy  but  conscien- 
tious manner  of  setting 
down  the  superficial 
facts  to  make  a  decora- 
tive whole;  the  art  of 
portraiture  easily 
bursts  these  limits,  and 
Reynolds  was  immedi- 
ately ill  at  ease  in  this 
technique.  The  mere 
aim  at  directness  was 
outside  the  possibili- 
ties of  Hudson's  eight- 
eenth-century picture- 
making;  for  the  por- 
trayal of  character 
Reynolds  had  to  dis- 
card this  convention, 
and  seek  elsewhere  for 
larger  conventions 
within  which  real 
people  could  fit. 

There  was  no  sudden 
break.  The  intention  of 
Reynolds  remained 
throughout  his  life  the 
same — a  domestic 
(which  is  not  a.  synonym 
of  'dull')  representa- 
tion of  the  sitter.  The 
most  immediate  effect 
of  his  detachment  from 
Hudson's  manner  was 
an  extreme  simplicity. 
The  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Molesworth  (No.  i)  is 
strictly  a  good  furni- 
ture piece;  its  beauty 
almost  touches  that  of  the  fine  needlework  of 
the  period.  Not  that  the  lady  is  without  char- 
acter, but  her  character  demanded  a  style 
much  damped  down.  In  most  cases  Reynolds 
was  extremely  skilful  in  employing  just  enough 
of  the  'grand  style'  to  ennoble  and  render 
permanent  his  illustrations;  indeed,  his  tech- 
nical inability  is  Reynolds'  peculiar  advan- 
tage. His  imitations  of  the  old  masters  and 
compositional  wrinkles  were  fortunately  not 
applied  by  him  with  any  great  fullness  or  in- 
telligence ;  the  disastrous  quality  of  most  of 
his  subject   pieces   makes   that  very   plain. 


No.  III. -MRS.    ABINGTdN     VS 
CANVAS  30  x  27  INS.  :    LENT 


MISS    PRUE    IN   'LOVE  FOR    LOVE,'    EXHIBITED   AT  THE    K.A.    IN    1771 
BY  THE    DOWAGER  LADY  HILLINGDON  AND  THE  LORD    HILLINGDON 


Never  enslaved  by  the  perfection  of  his  pro- 
fessional tricks,  he  employed  just  enough  to 
improve  his  portrait  without  losing  the  direct- 
ness of  his  impression  of  character;  nor  is  the 
machinery  too  good  to  show  up  grossly  the 
loose  drawing,  etc.,  of  his  pictures. 

It  is  true  that  some  works  of  Reynolds  are 
as  emptily  bombastic  and  others  as  dull  as 
anything  of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  but  the 
portraits  in  which  the  sitter's  character  dom- 
inates and  controls  the  whole  are  so  fre- 
quent that  his  success  cannot  be  accidental. 
A  good  example  at  the  exhibition  is  Garrick 
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No.    IV.— FREDERICK,   FIFTH    EARL    OF    CARLISLE    IN    ROBES    OF  THE 
1769  :    LENT  BY  THE   EXECUTORS  OF  THE   HONBLE.  GEOFFREY  HOW  A 


between  Comedy  and  Tragedy  (No.  ii) :  that  he 
should  pull  off  a  joke  at  all  on  this  scale  im- 
plies a  complete  mastery  of  his  means.  The 
actor's  two  allegorical  companions,  in  exe- 
cution merely  derivative,  avoid  both  bombast 
and  vulgarity ;  for  although  the  picture  afforded 


only  too  easy  access  to  the 
Heroic,  Reynolds  used  his 
machinery  to  intensify  the  do- 
mestic nature  of  the  concep- 
tion. The  thing  is  worthy  of 
the  great  days  of  Punch ;  it  is 
simply  a  man  clever  enough 
to  keep  two  girls  in  tow,  in 
spite  of  some  incompatibility 
of  their  tempers!  He  does  it 
so  easily  that  he  can  be  him- 
self in  the  process,  although 
not  surprisingly  the  pose  is 
derived  from  some  very 
drunk  creature  of  Rubens ! 

It  goes  without  saying  that 
his  machinery  helped  Rey- 
nolds even  if  there  was  not 
much  psychological  interest; 
but  only  when  he  was  not 
aiming  very  high.  Two  ex- 
amples at  the  exhibition  will 
make  the  point  clear.  The 
Fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  Robes 
(No.  iv)  must  be  considered  a 
successful  portrait  of  its  type; 
fussy  dress  of  this  kind  has 
produced  many  dreary  por- 
traits, but  Reynolds  has  made 
a  handsome  thing  (apart  from 
the  attractive  colour-scheme) 
by  an  elaborate  if  amateur- 
ishly executed  contrapposto. 
He  has  managed  at  the  same 
time  to  make  the  sitter  look 
natural,  at  any  rate  among 
such  architecture:  a  Batoni, 
a  far  more  able  draughtsman, 
would  have  been  insufferably 
pompous.  Contrasted  with 
this  picture,  the  attempted 
grand  Rembrandtesque  sim- 
plicity of  his  Self-Portrait  (No. 
v)  is  much  too  ambitious. 
As  is  natural,  Reynolds 
found  the  materials  for  his  most  interesting 
successes  in  the  personalities  of  men  (Captain 
Hamilton,  Sterne,  Warren  Hastings,  Joshua 
Sharpe) :  he  was,  after  all,  a  true  portraitist 
in  the  sense  that  the  interest  of  his  picture 
depends  directly  on  the  interest  he  took  in  his 


THISTLE  :  PAINTED 
RD,  93   X   57    INCHES 
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sitter.  His  popular  portraits  of  children  are 
often  stupid,  because  he  usually  looked  at 
them  from  an  adult's  patronizing  point  of 
view;  the  children  thus  seen  have  nothing 
original  about  them.  The  most  extraordinary 
example  of  his  unevenness  is  Lord  Jersey's 
Bedford  Group;  the  boys  might  come  from  a 
provincial  pantomime,  the  girl  is  exquisitely 
sensitive  and  original  (No.  vii). 

Reynolds'  elegant 
fancy  had  free  play  in 
the  portrayal  of  an  in- 
teresting woman,  and 
Mrs.  Abington  as  Miss 
Prue  (No.  iii)  is  a  re- 
markable example  of 
his  capabilities.  The 
pose  recalls  to  us  In- 
gres' Madame  Riviere; 
yet  there  is  hardly  any 
formal  construction 
to  carry  the  character, 
except  some  pretty 
calligraphy  in  the 
cuffs.  But  in  spite  of 
the  lack  of  technical 
'  support,'  disastrous 
for  most  artists,  the 
sprightly  creature  is 
all  there;  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  Rey- 
nolds has  managed 
objectively  and  with- 
out any  strain  to  re- 
veal the  fact  that 
she  is  an  actress 
dressed  up  for  a  part. 

Another  sensitive  fe- 
male portrait  at  the  ex- 
hibition is  Lord  Spen- 
cer's Madame  de  Muys. 
The  figure  is  poked  in- 
to a  corner  of  the  frame ; 
this  oddity  clearly  was 
intended  to  express 
the  exaggerated  rom- 
anticism of  the  sitter, 
who  must  have  en- 
joyed to  tears  the  high- 
ly coloured  novels  of 
the   period    (No.    vi). 


The  superiority  of  Reynolds  is  apparent  in 
the  way  in  which  he  could  group  several  fig- 
ures in  one  composition;  the  most  distin- 
guished example  at  the  Exhibition  is  Major 
Gosling's  Roffey  Family  (1765/6).  Although 
the  carnations  have  fled  and  the  picture  is  a 
little  dirty,  it  has  an  agreeably  luminous  tone ; 
and  the  rendering  of  the  stuffs  shows  an  in- 
terest in  surface-quality  rare  with  Reynolds. 


No.  V.— SELF-PORTRAIT  OF  REYNOLDS  IX  HIS    D.C.L.    ROBES    :    PAINTED    IN   1780  AND  PRESENTED 
TO   THE    ROYAL  ACADEMY  :  CANVAS    50    X    40   INCHES   :  LENT  BY  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS 
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No.  VI.— PORTRAIT  OF  MADAME  BLANCHART,  AFTERWARDS  \\  II  1    I  >1    1 
PAINTED    BY   REYNOLDS  IN  1771   :   CANVAS   29    x    24    INCHES  :  LENT 


It  is  in  fact  an  exceptionally  pictorial  exam- 
ple; but  besides  these  Gainsborough-like  mer- 
its, this  work  has  a  solidity  and  gravity  char- 
acteristic of  Reynolds  at  his  best,  and  the 
painter  has  succeeded  in  recording  a  great 
deal  of  individuality  in  his  four  sitters  with- 
out destroying  the  unity  of  his  composition. 
An  example  of  a  group  of  later  date,  paint- 
ed when  Reynolds  was  becoming  more  am- 
bitious and  the  grand  style  was  more  in  evi- 
dence, is  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch  and  Daughter  (1772).  The  design  is 
well-knit,  the  mother's  hand  passing  around 
the  little  girl's  shoulder  in  an  easy  and  grace- 
ful gesture  to  bind  the  two  figures  together; 


and  though  such  a  picture 
offered  no  scope  for  any 
profound  psychology,  the 
simple  contrast  between 
the  whimsicality  of  the 
child  and  the  haughtiness 
of  the  lady  make  this  one 
of  Reynolds'  most  pleas- 
ing pictures. 

It  is  characteristic  of 
several  artists  that  their 
unfinished  sketches  are 
their  most  immediately 
attractive  works;  an  ex- 
ample at  the  Exhibition 
seems  to  show  that  for 
Reynolds  as  for  these 
others  the  elaboration  of 
working  a  thing  up  to 
completion  made  him  lose 
something  of  his  original 
freshness  of  impression. 
Mr.  Granville  Proby's 
Kitty  Fisher  of  the  early 
'6o's  (only  suggested,  not 
executed)  is  for  me  still, 
after  seeing  it  several 
times,  a  most  appealing 
image;  this  is  Reynolds 
directly  sensitive  to  his 
sitter's  charm,  which  in- 
spired him  too  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  col- 
our scheme  in  pale  tones. 
Perhaps  an  even  more 
interesting  case  is  Lady 
Spencer  and  her  Daughter;  for  Lord  Spencer's 
picture  ( 1 761 )  and  what  is  clearly  the  un- 
finished try-out  of  it  (1759?),  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  are  both  at  the  Ex- 
hibition. The  completed  picture  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  successful  Reynolds  ever 
painted,  and  the  Sketch  does  not  compete 
with  it  in  interest  and  importance ;  yet  it  could 
be  maintained  that  some  freshness  has  been 
lost  in  the  development  of  the  subject.  There 
are  in  fact  very  few  pictures  of  children,  in 
any  school  of  painting,  that  suggest  a  living 
original  with  so  exquisite  an  exactness  as  the 
sketched-in  figure  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's picture. 


HE  MARECHAL  DE  MUYS 
BY  THE  EARL  SPENCER 
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The  exhibition  at  Park  Lane  is  so  complete 
that  it  is  a  suitable  occasion  for  some  general 
reflections  on  the  art  of  Reynolds ;  it  was  not 
necessary,  as  with  minor  shows,  to  list  the 
good  pictures  one  by  one.  Nor  does  it  offer 
merely  a  scholarly  interest,  although  mate- 
rials for  study  are  not  lacking.  The  problems 
are  of  limited  extent,  because  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  works  of  Reynolds  are  docu- 
mented and  dated, 
too;  but  what  has  been 
least  studied  in  his 
works  is  the  point  at 
which  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  studio  stops. 
The  case  is  peculiarly 
interesting  in  the 
works  of  the  later 
'eighties,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  pre- 
cise definitions  will  be 
attempted  as  a  result 
of  the  exhibition;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  with 
the  advancing  blind- 
ness of  Reynolds  the 
execution  by  assistants 
was  increased  from  the 
draperies  and  details 
to  the  whole  picture, 
and  a  distinction  of 
hands  should  not  be 
impossible. 

The  majority  of  visi- 
tors, however,  are  not 
interested  in  these 
questions,  and  merely 
like  to  see  fine  exam- 
ples of  Reynolds' work. 
They  will  find  in  this 
exhibition  many  old 
favourites ;  some  pic- 
tures perhaps  they 
have  long  wanted  to 
see;  and  a  pleasingly 
large  number  of  good 
things  almost  un- 
known .  The  standard  of 
selection  has  been  high, 
and  one  can  only  wish 
that  other  exhibitions 


were   organized    with    as    much   taste   and 
learning. 

The  Exhibition  is  open  every  day,  includ- 
ing Sundays,  from  1 1  a.m.  until  7  p.m.  ;  the 
proceeds  of  the  fees  of  admission  and  the  sale 
of  catalogues  and  photographs  will  be  given 
to  the  Royal  Northern  Hospital.  The  Exhibi- 
tion was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
and  it  will  remain  open  until  March  23rd. 


No.    VII.— DETAIL  OF  THE  FIGURE    OF   MISS  CAROLINE     MARIA   VERNON    FROM     'THE    BEDFORD 
FAMILY'    (ST.     GEORGE   AND    THE    DRAGON)    PAINTED    1776  :    LENT    BY    THE    EARL    OF    JERSEY 
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IN  THE  XVIth  AND  XVIIth  CENTURIES 

WITH    EXAMPLES    FROM    THE    COLLECTION    OF 

MR.  GEOFFREY  HART 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


No.  I.— OAK  CHEST,  MOST  PROBABLY  OF  NORTH  COUNTRY  ORIGIN 
OF  CONSTRUCTION    PECULIAR   TO   THE    FOURTEENTH    CENTURY 


THE  collection  of  English  furniture 
formed  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Hart,  contains 
examples  which  date  from  the  Six- 
teenth to  the  late  Eighteenth  Century.  Such 
catholicity  of  taste  is  rarely  present  in  the 
mind  of  the  furniture  collector,  who  usually 
restricts  himself  to  a  much  narrower  field. 
Mr.  Hart's  aim  is  to  form  a  collection  which 
will  illustrate  the  sequence  of  style  of  design 
and  manner  of  construction  of  English  furni- 
ture over  three  centuries.  This  may  seem  a 
somewhat  ambitious  scheme,  but  it  is  collect- 
ing according  to  plan,  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  our  national  collection  of  furniture  was 
not  formed  in  a  similar  way.  A  collection  of 
furniture  should  not  be  a  medley  of  unusual 
and  rare  specimens  as  regards  design,  of 
pieces  which  have  only  the  merit  of  being 
made  by  particular  cabinet-makers,  or  of 
having  once  belonged  to  celebrated  people. 
These  factors  do  not  lack  interest,  but  they 
are  no  criteria  of  aesthetic  value. 


The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
conditions  which  controlled  the  wood-worker 
during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies, when  oak  furniture  was  chiefly  made. 
It  is  illustrated  by  the  furniture  from  Mr. 
Hart's  collection  which  will  be  more  closely 
reviewed  in  a  further  article. 

The  organization  of  labour  during  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries  was  char- 
acterized by  the  system  of 'Mysteries'  or  com- 
panies, which  applied  equally  to  the  building 
of  a  500-ton  ship  and  to  the  making  of  a  table. 
The  craft  gilds,  which  flourished  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  were  the  associations  from  which 
the  companies  evolved.  They  were  formed 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  craftsmen, 
for  the  exclusion  of  rivals,  for  the  regulation 
of  trade  and  other  similar  purposes.  Under 
changing  conditions  of  trade  the  companies, 


No.  II.— CARVED   ROUNDEL  PANEL  OF  A  LION  WITHIN  A  WREATH 
BELONGING    TO   SAME    SET    AS  THOSE    ILLUSTRATED    IN    NO.    Ill 
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No.    III.— THREE   CARVED    PANELS  IN  THE    RENAISSANCE   STYLE  OF  DESIGN,  DECORATED  WITH  ROUNDEL  HEADS  WITHIN  WREATHS 
THE    PIERCED    BACKGROUND    OF   THE    LEFT-HAND    PANEL    IS    MISSING  :  THESE    PANELS   DATE    FROM    EARLY  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


which  were  organizations  of  a  wider  charac- 
ter, gradually  took  the  place  of  the  gilds. 

The  influence  that  a  company  had  upon  a 
craft  was  far-reaching.  In  the  first  place  it  de- 
manded that  a  youth  who  wished  to  practise 
a  craft  should  serve  a  seven  years'  apprentice- 
ship to  a  master-craftsman  of  the  company.* 
At  the  end  of  this  period  of  apprenticeship 
the  apprentice  had  to  produce 
his  'proof  piece'  as  evidence  of 
his  ability;  if  approved  by  the 
Master  and  Wardens,  he  ob- 
tained the  freedom  of  the  com- 
pany.f  Thenceforward  he  was 
a  journeyman,  in  which  cap- 
acity he  had  to  work  for  two 
years,  or  pay  a  fine.  After  this 
period,  if  he  so  wished  (and 
had  the  necessary  means),  he 
could  become  a  master-crafts- 
man by  setting  up  a  business 
of  his  own.J  As  a  master  he 

*  'Presentment  of  John  Waren,  alias 
Wood,  the  younger,  of  Tharfield,  "for 
following  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and 
not  having  served  as  an  apprentice 
seaven  yeares."  '  1675.  (Cf.  Hertjord 
County  Records,  ed.  W.  J.  Hardy.) 
f  'xii°.  die  Julii  161 7.  Also  this  same 
Court  Daie  before  menconed  it  is  or- 
dered and  appointed  that  Richard 
Chamberleyne  before  menconed  shall 
make  for  his  proofe  peece  a  high  stoole 
for  a  childe  against  the  next  Court 
daie,  at  his  masters  howse  mr  Walling- 
ton.  Cf.  Turners'  Company.1  Court  no.iv.—  panel  with 
Minute  Books.  Guildhall  Library.  OF  henry  viii  and 


could  apply  for  admission  to  the  Livery  or 
'Clothing'  for  which  a  substantial  fee  was  de- 
manded. The  most  prosperous  members  of 
the  Livery  were  chosen  to  join  the  Court  of 
Assistants — the  governing  body  of  the  com- 
pany. But  before  a  liveryman  could  accom- 
plish this  final  step  he  had  to  serve  one  year  as 
Renter  Warden,  the  following  year  as  Senior 
Warden,  and  the  third  year  as 
Master  of  the  Company;  after 
passing  the  chair  he  became  an 
assistant  for  life.§  The  Court 
of  Assistants  directed  all  the 
company's  affairs ;  it  had  juris- 
diction over  all  the  members, 
and  its  powers  were  executive 
as  well  as  legislative. 

The  companies  appertaining 
to  the  wood-workers'  crafts  ex- 
isted in  all  the  important  towns 
throughout  England.  A  point 
of  difference  between  the  Lon- 
don and  the  provincial  com- 
panies was  that  the  former  re- 
ceived their  authority  from  the 
Crown  and  the  latter,  as  far  as 

%  'At  the  same  Courte  day  [  1 1  November 
1614]  it  is  ordered  that  Henry  Morris, 
shall  pay  his  fine  for  opening  his  shopp 
before  he  had  serued  two  yeres  ioyney- 
man,  the  some  of  ffortie  shillings  wch 
hath  promised  to  pay  the  monday  whit- 
son  weeke.'  Ibid. 
§In  the  Joiners'  and  Turners' Companies 

roundel  heads         °^  L°ndon  the  number  of  wardens  was 

anne  boleyn  (?)         2,  in  the  Carpenters'  3. 
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No.  V.— AN  OAK  TABLE  WITH  OCTAGONAL  FOLDING  TOP  SUPPORTED  ON  UNUSUAL  TURNED 
LEGS  OF  BULBOUS  FORM  :  DATING  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


one  can  ascertain,  from  the  Mayoralty  of  the 
town.  In  London  the  trades  of  the  carpenter, 
the  joiner  and  the  turner  had  each  its  own 
separate  company.  In  the  provincial  towns 
two  of  these  crafts  were  sometimes  combined, 
e.g.  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Worcester, 
and  the  joiners  and  turners  of  Chester.  Every 
company  had  its  own  ordinances,  or  bye-laws, 
which  laid  down  the  regulations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  company.  An  ordinance  of  out- 
standing importance  was  the '  Power  of  Search. ' 
This  entitled  the  Master  and  Wardens  to  search 
for  'bad  and  deceitful  workmanship,'  either  in 
the  workshop  or  when  exposed  for  sale.  Badly 
made  articles  were  given  to  the  poor,  de- 
stroyed, or  ordered  to  be  improved.  For  this 
offence  the  craftsman  was  fined,  or  set  in  the 
pillory,  or  punished  in  some  way.  Power  of 
Search  not  only  meant  the  protection  of  the 
public  against  faulty  goods,  but  set  a  stan- 
dard both  for  craftsmanship  and  material.* 


There  were  many  re- 
strictions against  foreigners 
(i.e.  non-freemen)  to  pre- 
vent them  from  working 
in  competition  with  mem- 
bers of  a  company.  The 
ordinances  of  the  Join- 
ers' Company  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull  (1598)  enacted 
that 

'noe  persons  butt  such  as  be 
free  of  the  same  occupacion, 
or  there  servants,  shall  sell 
any  newe  and  unoccupyed 
Cubbord,  bedstead,  or  table, 
or  any  other  Joyner  wayres 
within  this  towne  (except  in 
the  faire  tyme)  upon  paine 
to  forfeict  for  everie  tyme 
soe  doeinge  or  sellinge  of  any 
iij  s.  iiij  d.  to  the  towne  and 
iij  s.  iiij  d.  to  the  said  occu- 
pacion of  Joyners. 'f 

Craftsmen  were  also 
heavily  fined  for  working 
in  a  city  or  town  at  an 
occupation  over  which  a 
company  had  special  jur- 
isdiction without  being 
members  of  that  company. 

'Item  that  noe  person  wthin  the  same  Citty  shall 
from  henceforth  vse  exercise  or  occupie  any  of  the 
said  arts  or  Crafts  of  Joyners  Carvers  or  Turners 
wthin  the  said  Citty  either  by  himself  or  by  any 
other  for  him  except  hee  bee  first  free  of  the  said 
Citty  and  therevnto  admitted  by  the  said  Company 
vpon  paine  to  forfeite  for  every  such  offence  to  ye  said 
Company  xiij8  iiijd  of  lawful  1  money  of  England. 'J 

In  161 5  the  Turners'  Company  of  London 
ordered  that  chairs  made  by  'strangers  or 

*  'The  xiijth  day  of  August  1 616.  Item  that  whereas  the 
mr  and  wardens  and  the  assistants  in  their  last  search  haue 
found  xiiij  very  falty  chaires  belonginge  to  one  Thomas 
ffawcon,  which  were  brought  to  the  hall  &  here  this  day  by 
the  Assistants  they  haue  bin  veiwed,  And  it  is  ordered  that 
he  shall  take  the  saide  chaires  home,  and  amend  them  and 
then  to  be  viewed  by  the  mr  and  wardens  againe  or  some  of 
them,  And  for  his  offence  he  is  appointed  to  pay  for  a  fine 
Two  shillings  &  sixe  pence  the  next  court  daie.'  Turners' 
Com.  Court  Minute  Books. 

t  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Gild  Life,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Malet 
Lambert,  1891. 

%  The  Joyners  Carvers  and  Turners'  Charter  of  the  City  of 
Chester.  British  Museum,  Harl.  MS.  2054. 
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forryners'  and  sent  for  sale  into  London  and 
its  Liberties  were  to  be  brought  to  the  Turn- 
ers' Hall  to  be  examined  for  faulty  workman- 
ship and  material.  They  were  afterwards  to 
be  bought  by  the  Master  and  Wardens  at  a 
fixed  price  and  divided  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  who  had  shops.  This 
order  meant  that  the  trade  in  turned  chairs 
in  London  was  the  monopoly  of  the  Turners' 
Company;  which  is  an  illuminating  example 
of  the  way  a  company  protected  its  members 
from  outside  competition. 

The  result  of  the  gild  system  was  that  every 
craftsman  was  properly  trained.  His  appren- 
ticeship taught  him  how  to  use  his  material 
correctly,  how  to  employ  a  construction  in 
unison  with  his  material,  and 
how  to  allow  construction 
to  dictate  design;  it  also 
made  him  base  the  form  and 
proportion  of  his  wares  up- 
on their  functional  use.  His 
trade  being  protected  from 
non-freemen,  and  competi- 
tion restrained  by  limiting 
the  number  of  apprentices, 
and  by  other  methods,  his 
livelihood  was  more  or  less 
assured,  as  whatever  work 
there  was  he  would  have  his 
share.  The  system  of  search 
kept  him  up  to  a  required 
standard  and  effectively 
prevented  him  from  lapsing 
into  an  inferior  craftsman. 

Furniture  in  medieval 
times  and  up  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  was  constructed 
by  the  joiner  and  ornament- 
ed by  the  carver.  From  the 
middle  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  the  joiner  was  also 
assisted  by  two  other  crafts- 
men— the  turner  and  the 
inlayer.  The  carpenter's 
craft  was  confined  to  the 
heavier  and  rougher  work 
of  constructing  houses. 

'JOINERY,  is  an  Art  Manual, 
whereby  several  Pieces  of  Wood  are  so 
Jilted  and  join  'd  together  by  Straight- 


line,  Squares,  Miters,  or  any  Bevel,  that  they  shall  seem 
one  intire  Piece.'* 

Under  this  definition  falls  the  making  of 
wainscot,  doorways  and  chimney-pieces,  all 
of  which  belonged  to  the  province  of  the 
joiner.  The  joiner's  trade  was  made  up  of  the 
house-joiner  who  made  house  fitments,  the 
furniture-joiner  who  constructed  furniture, 
and  the  joiner  who  confined  himself  to  the 
production  of  chairs  (called  a  chair-maker). 
Other  craftsmen  allied  to  the  joiner  were  the 
cofferer  or  trunk-maker,  the  box-maker  and 
the  cupboard-maker.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  London  craftsmen  of  these  trades  were 
members  of  the  Joiners'   Company,  for  in 

*  Mechanick  Exercises,  by  Joseph  Moxon.  Third  Edition,  1 703. 


No.  VI.— A  BUFFET 
CARVED  AND  ORN 


WITH  TWO  TIERS,  CONSTRUCTED  OF  OAK  AND  FRUITWOOD,  ELABORATELY 
AMENTED  :  THIS  PIECE  DATES  FROM  THE  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
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1 613  this  company  applied  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  'power  of  search  and  survey  over 
the  several  Trades  of  Coachmakers,  Trunk- 
makers,  Gunstock,  Flask,  and  Touch-box  Ma- 
kers, Cupboard  Makers,  and  Boxmakers.'* 
Each  of  these  crafts  may  have  had  its  own 
organization,  though  without  official  incor- 
poration. This  was  certainly  the  case  with 
the  coachmakers,  who  received  their  Charter 
in  1677.  The  London  cofferers  also  possessed 
their  own  gild  in  the  Fourteenth  Century, 
when  coffers,  chests  and  trunks  were  articles 
of  universal  use.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Thomas  Grene  was  cofferer  to  the 
Royal  Household  and  supplied  coffers,  trunks 
and  standards,   usually  described  as  being 

*  Analytical  Index  to  the  Series  of  Records  known  as  the  Remem- 
brancia,  1878. 


covered  with  leather.  In  the  last  quarter  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  the  London  coffer- 
ers'   trade   was  confined   to   the   making  of 
travelling    trunks    generally    covered    with 
leather,  as  the  oak  coffer  had  by  then  gone 
out  of  use  in  the  capital.  Another  branch  of 
the  joiner's  craft  was  the  joiner  who  worked 
for  the  upholsterer;  he  made  the  frame- work 
of  chairs  and  couches,  and  constructed  bed- 
steads preparatory  to  the  upholstery  in  the 
place  of  carved  woodwork.  In  the  Eighteenth 
Century  the  joiner  who  worked  for  the  up- 
holsterer was  known  as  a  bedstead-maker,  t 
It  has  been  attempted  in  this  brief  outline 
to  show  to  what  degree  labour  was  subdi- 
vided in  the  craft  of  the  wood-worker  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  There 
was  the  carpenter,  the  turner,  the  carver,  the 
inlayer,  the  house  and  furni- 
ture joiners,  the  chair-maker, 
the  cofferer,  the  box-maker, 
the  cupboard-maker,  the  up- 
holsterer, and  the  upholster- 
er's joiner.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  there  was  a  fur- 
ther division  of  labour,  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  future  article 
on  Mr.  Hart's  furniture. 

This  close  division  of  la- 
bour, with  its  attendant  train- 
ing of  apprentices  and  jour- 
neymen, wen  t  to  create  a  high 
standard  of  sound  craftsman- 
ship. As  the  prosperity  of 
England  grew  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century — the  furniture 
of  our  houses  also  exceedeth.  and 
is  growne  in  manner  euen  to  pas- 
sing delicacie\ — the  trained 
wood-worker,  both  in  London 
and  the  provincial  towns, 
met  the  demand  for  all  types 
of  new  furniture  and  wains- 
coting. The  change  from  the 
Gothic  to  the  Renaissance 
style,  which  took  place  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  had  its 
effect  upon   furniture   and 

t  A  General  Description  of  All  Trades, 

'747- 
..  „„  r~T  ^,, ,,.„£-  t  Harrison  s    Description    of   England, 

No.  VII.— OAK  COURT  CUPBOARD  WITH  THE  PANELS    RICHLY  DECORATED   WITH   INLAY   OF   FLOWERS  +  „       ,      .    /,    Tf„~Ziv~W    .ft-,., 

PROBABLY  MADE  IN  THE  MIDLAND  COUNTIES  :  DATING  FROM  THE  EARLY   SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  edited  by  Frederick  J  .  t  umivall,  I»77- 
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panelling.  The  wood-worker  as- 
similated the  new  classic  design 
and  its  ornament  from  the  archi- 
tecture of  new  buildings,  from 
pattern  books,  from  the  work  of 
continental  craftsmen  working  in 
this  country,  from  imported  furni- 
ture and  from  other  crafts  such 
as  the  plasterer's  and  the  gold- 
smith's. There  was  no  craft  that 
was  not  affected  by  this  new  style. 
It  took  time  to  spread  throughout 
the  country,  and  especially  was 
this  so  with  the  wood-worker's 
craft.  But  by  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  it  was  only 
in  outlying  districts  of  England 
that  traces  of  Gothic  ornament 
still  persisted  in  furniture. 

A  feature  of  the  new  style  as  re- 
gards wood-work  and  furniture 
was  turning.  It  was  found  that  the 
turner's  craft  especially  lent  itself 
to  the  making  of  the  column  and 
baluster  forms,  favourite  motifs  of 
the  classical  style.  From  the  reign 
ofQueen  Elizabeth  and  earlier  the 
joiner  employed  the  turner  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  legs  of  tables,  chairs  and  stools, 
and  for  the  posts  of  bedsteads.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  turned  or  'thrown'  chairs,  in 
which  all  the  rails  and  posts  were  turned  and 
no  mortice  or  tenon  joints  used  in  the  con- 
struction, they  were  made  solely  by  the  tur- 
ner (No.  ix).  Turning  was  also  used  for  the  de- 
coration of  the  supports  of  buffets  and  court 
cupboards  (No.  vi).  In  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury the  turner's  craft  also  contributed  to  the 
ornamentation  of  court  cupboards,  chests  of 
drawers  and  dressers,  the  surfaces  of  which 
were  decorated  with  split  balusters,  pendants 
and  bosses  (No.  viii).  These  motifs  were 
turned  to  the  required  dimensions  and  design 
and  then  cut  in  half;  each  half  being  glued 
to  the  surface  of  the  piece  in  the  required  posi- 
tion. This  type  of  decoration,  which  was 
copied  from  the  Dutch,  was  much  in  favour 
during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  craft  of  the 
carver  reached  its  zenith  in  design  and  vir- 


No.   VIII.— AN 
AND    HAVING 


OAK  TABLE   OF   UNUSUAL  DESIGN,  WITH   DRAWER    IN    THE    FRIEZE 
A    PANELLED    BACK    :    DATING   FROM  THE    REIGN    OF    CHARLES    II 


ile  directness  of  execution.  Examples  of  the 
carver's  art  of  this  century  have  survived  in 
the  screens,  stalls,  misericords  and  other  fit- 
ments in  cathedrals  and  churches  throughout 
England;  domestic  furniture  of  this  period, 
with  the  exception  of  coffers,  being  practi- 
cally non-existent  to-day. 

In  the  Renaissance  style  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  the  design  of  the  carved  ornament 
was  restrained  and  indicated  a  selective  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  carver.  By  the  end  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  carving  became  over- 
elaborate  and  decadent;  especially  was  this 
so  in  seventeenth-century  furniture  of  pro- 
vincial make.  Sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  provincial  furniture  in  style  was  com- 
posite of  various  schools,  each  of  which  pos- 
sessed a  separate  type  of  design.  In  the  furni- 
ture and  wood-work  of  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties (including  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire), 
the  Midland  Counties,  East  Anglia  and  the 
Southern  and  Western  Counties  there  was  in 
each  case  a  distinctive  character  both  as  re- 
gards design  and  ornament.  One  of  the  rea- 
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sons  for  these  local  types  was  undoubtedly  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  foreigners,  which, 


No.  IX— EXAMPLE  OF  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  'THROWN'  CHAIR 
WITH  TURNED  MEMBERS,  AND   BACK   WITH   TURNED   SPINDLES 


inter  alia,  prevented  craftsmen  from  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  country  introducing 
alien  design  into  the  towns  they  visited.  Up 
to  the  Seventeenth  Century  it  was  customary 
for  craftsmen,  whether  journeymen  or  mas- 
ters, to  remain  in  one  town  throughout  their 
careers.  In  some  cases  a  youth  went  for  his 
training  to  London,  where  he  would  have 
the  experience  of  the  most  up-to-date  prac- 
tice, but  usually  he  returned  to  his  native 
town,  and  there  applied  for  membership  of 
the  local  company. 

The  furniture  and  wood-work  of  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  made  in 
the  City  of  London  and  its  Liberties,  also  had 
a  distinctive  character.  Unfortunately  a  great 
deal  of  the  furniture  of  this  school  must  have 
perished  in  the  fire  of  1666,  when  13,200 
houses  were  destroyed.  The  furniture  made 
by  the  London  joiners,  carvers,  turners  and 
cofferers  possessed  a  greater  refinement  of 
design  and  of  the  execution  of  the  carved  and 
inlaid  decoration  than  furniture  of  provincial 
make.  This  is  only  to  be  expected,  for  the 
London  craftsmen  learnt  the  new  styles  of 
design  first-hand,  and  the  most  skilled  crafts- 
men were  attracted  to  the  capital  where  work 
was  more  plentiful  and  of  a  higher  order. 

Craftsmanship  was  the  ruling  factor  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  trade  connected  with 
the  wood-worker  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,  and  specialization  helped 
to  develop  the  skill  of  the  craftsman. 


No.  X.— AN  OAK  REFECTORY  TABLE  WITH  CARVED  FRIEZE  AND  TURNED  AND  CARVED  LEGS  :  WESTERN  COUNTIES  :  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
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\\  I  FH  DOORS  AND  PANELS  PIERCED  FOR  VENTILATION  WITH  GOTHIC  TRACERY 

IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  GEOFFREY  HART 


THE    MELLON    COLLECTION 

A    NATIONAL     ART     GALLERY     FOR     AMERICA 


A  LIFE-LIKE  BUST   IN   COLOURED  TERRACOl  1  A,  REPRESENTING 
ST.    JOHN     THE     BAPTIST    :    DONATELLO    (FLORENTINE    SCHOOL) 


BY  the  munificent  act  of  one  man  alone,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  been  enriched 
by  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  works  of  art 
ever  brought  together  and  certainly  the  finest  ever 
presented  to  a  nation.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  made  this  gift,  beyond  appraisement,  but  has 
added  a  sum  said  to  be  nine  million  dollars  for  a  suit- 
able gallery  to  be  erected  in  Washington  for  their 


GIOVANNA    DEGLI    ALBIZZI    :    BY    DESIDERIO    DA    SETTIGNANO 
A    CHARACTERISTIC    PORTRAITURE     OF     THE     QUATTROCENTO 


RELIEF   IN   ENAMELLED   TERRACOTTA    OF    THE   HOLY  TRINITY 
AND  THE  VIRGIN,  WITH  WINGED  CHERUBS  :  LUCA  DELLA  ROBBIA 
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ABOVE  :  PORTRAIT  OF  BALTHAZAR  COYMANS:  BY  FRANS  HALS     ABOVE  :  A  YOUNG  MAN  IN  LACE  EDGED  COLLAR  BY  VELAZQUEZ 
BELOW  :  A  YOUNG  MAN  IN  A  RED  CAP:  BY  SANDRO  BOTTICELLI      BELOW  :  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LAUGHING  GIRL  :  BY  VERMEER  OF  DELFT 
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DETAIL  FROM  THE  MARCHESA  BALM  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK 

housing  and  an  endowment  fund  to  provide  salaries 
for  its  officials,  and  with  exemplary  self-effacement 
has  denied  it  public  recognition  of  his  name.  The 
details  of  this  unprecedented  gift  have  been  widely 
published.  Here  we  can  illustrate  but  a  few  of  the 
master-works  and  recapitulate  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing items.  Over  seventy  of  the  finest  examples  of 
European  painting,  unmatchable  to-day  in  the  world's 
markets,  include  fifteen  procured  from  the  Soviet 
Government,  many  of  which  adorned  the  Hermitage 
in  the  days  of  the  Czars.  Among  these  are  the  Madonna 
delta  Casa  d'A/ha  by  Raphael,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
one  of  Botticelli's  most  perfect  paintings,  the  triptych 
of  The  Crucifixion  by  Perugino,  the  Annunciation  by  Jan 
van  Eyck  and  The  Toilet  of  Venus  by  Titian.  These 
five  works  alone  cost  the  donor  three  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars.  The  six  Rembrandts  include  the  Old 
Lady  with  a  Bible  and  the  Pole  with  a  Fur  Hat  (also  from 
the  Hermitage).  Besides  these  are  the  Cowper Madonna 
and  Child  by  Raphael,  formerly  at  Panshanger,  Hol- 
bein's Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  VI,  the  same 
painter's  Sir  Bryan  Tuke,  Albrecht  Diner's  A  Young 
Man,  another  Portrait  of  a  Youth  by  Botticelli,  and  a 
third  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  Child.  Other  early  works 
are  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  Angels  by  Rogier  van  der 


Weyden,  The  Nativity  by  Petrus  Christus,  Portrait  of  a 
Young  Man  by  Andrea  del  Castagno,  Gerard  David's 
Flight  into  Egypt,  Memlinc's  Portrait  of  a  Man  with  an 
Arrow,  and  a  panel  by  that  rare  Sienese  master 
Neroccio  da  Bartolommeo,  The  Vestal  Claudia  Quinta. 
Coming  once  more  to  the  Seventeenth  Century,  we 
note  superb  works  by  Hals,  one  depicting  an  officer  in 
breastplate  and  red  sash,  portraits  by  Rubens  of  his 
first  and  second  wives,  Lord  Philip  Wharton  by  Van 
Dyck  (all  these  from  the  Hermitage),  the  Marchesa 
Balbi  (Van  Dyck),  works  by  De  Hoogh,  Terburg, 
Hobbema  and  Cuyp,  and  no  fewer  than  three  by 
Vermeer — Lady  in  a  Red  Hat,  The  Lace  Maker  and  the 
Smiling  Girl.  From  Spain  come  two  portraits  by 
Velazquez,  one  of  them  a  study  for  Pope  Innocent  X 
(Hermitage),  two  pictures  by  El  Greco,  Goya's  Mar- 
quesa  de  Pontijos  and  three  others.  The  English  pictures 
include  Lady  Betty  Delme  and  Children  and  Lady  Caroline 
Howard  by  Reynolds,  four  canvases  by  Gainsborough 
— The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mrs.  Catherine  Tatton, 
Mrs.  John  Taylor,  and  George  IV  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
Romney's  beautiful  Mrs.  Davenport,  Hoppner's  cele- 
brated Ladies  Frankland  and  portraits  by  Raeburn  and 
Lawrence.  There  are  also  such  important  landscapes 
as  Turner's  Mortlake  Terrace  and  Constable's  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  The  French  paintings  number  works  byLan- 

(Coticluded  on  p.  161) 


THE  LADY  CAROLINE  HOWARD  :  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 
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MEDALS    OF    QUEER    MEN 

By  COLONEL  M.  H.  GRANT 


OCCASIONALLY  there  flit  across  the 
stage  of  History  actors  so  odd  as  to 
verge  on  the  incredible.  Excluding 
mere  lunatics  or  buffoons,  these  have  been 
performers  who  enhanced  notably  the  drama 
of  their  day,  as  they  enrich  for  all  time  the 
annals  of  idiocracy.  Such,  and  perhaps  the 
very  chieftain  of  them  all,  was  the  personage 
depicted  on  No.  i,  around  whose  entirely 
male  lineaments  will  be  read  the  surprising 
legend — ' Madame  a" Eon.'  Here  was,  and  is, 
one  of  the  world's  outstanding  and  insoluble 
mysteries.  Living  half  his  life  as  a  man,  in 
the  Army,  at  the  Bar,  in  the  highest  diplo- 
matic appointments,  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  de 
Beaumont  passed  the  other  half  as  a  woman, 
still  in  the  best  social  circles.  A  bewildered 
clubland  which  had  taken  to  betting  heavily 
on  his  true  sex,  actually  carried  his  case 
before  Lord  Mansfield  in  1777,  the  very  date 
of  this  Medal.  The  verdict  went  to  the  back- 
ers of  womanhood,  a  decision  in  the  opinion 
of  the  winners  not  entirely  refuted  even  by  a 
post-mortem  on  d'Eon  in  1810,  which  found 
him  a  man.  In  the  light  of  his  extraordinary 
careers  in  both  sexes,  there  were  many  who 
declared  that  the  Chevalier  was  able  to  alter 
his  gender,  either  at  will,  or  involuntarily  by 
a  cyclical  process  of  Nature,  the  last  a  possi- 
bility reinforced  by  similar  instances  in  our 
own  day.  Some  of  his  various  emergences  in 
either  role  may  be  detailed. 

In  1 755  there  appeared  at  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg  a  French  noblewoman  so  fair,  so 
modest,  so  tactful,  as  to  be  welcomed  at  once 
by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  as  the  ideal  con- 
fidential 'reader,'  such  as  most  uneasy 
crowned  heads  employed  at  their  bedsides  in 
their  wakeful  hours.  This,  of  course,  was 
none  other  than  d'Eon,  acting  as  spy  (follow- 
ing a  brilliant  male  debut  in  Paris)  for  his 
master,  Louis  XV.  This  service  concluded, 
and  Mademoiselle  restored  to  Paris  loaded 
with  Imperial  gifts  and  good  wishes,  who  is 
this  posting  back  to  the  Russian  capital  by 


almost  the  next  coach  ?  who  but  the  brother 
of  the  very  lady  so  lately  resigned  from  the 
Empress's  bedchamber.  D'Eon  again,  now 
as  'Gentleman'  to  his  own  Ambassador;  and 
again  no  glimmer  of  suspicion  in  the  bam- 
boozled Muscovite  courtiers,  a  race  of  all 
others  most  adept  in  the  practice  and  dis- 
covery of  duplicity  in  all  its  forms  save  this,  its 
form  most  basic.  Were  ever  combined  cheek 
and  courage  carried  to  a  higher  power  in  all 
the  legends  of  adventurerdom  ? 

For  some  time  thereafter  manhood  claimed 
the  Chevalier,  and  with  results.  He  became 
a  skilful  and  daring  officer  of  Dragoons,  a 
master  of  the  sword  and  manege,  varied  by  a 
prosperous  incursion  into  the  Bar  of  Paris. 
'Avocat  au  Parquet  De  Paris,  Docteur  En  Debat,' 
he  is  described  (or  describes  himself)  on  the 
Reverse  of  this  Medal.  He  takes  a  leading 
part  in  the  negotiations  of  the  Seven  Years 
War;  he  wins  the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  Order  of  La  Reunion.  Next,  in  1762, 
behold  him  in  London,  actually  as  French 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Gone, 
surely,  and  for  ever,  must  be  the  days  of 
corsets  and  crinolines.  And  so  they  might 
have  been,  but  for  misdemeanours  and  out- 
lawry, only  compounded  by  his  oath  to  King 
Louis  never  to  appear  as  a  man  on  earth 
again.  And  why  ?  It  is  one  of  the  unsolved 
conundrums  of  History.  Obviously  the  French 
monarch  knew  more  about  d'Eon  than  all 
contemporaries  and  posterity  together.  As  a 
woman  d'Eon  fled  from  France  in  1784;  as  a 
woman  he  dwelt  in  London  from  that  date 
until  his  death  twenty-six  years  later;  as  a 
woman  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his 
being  in  the  fashionable  world,  signing  him- 
self 'Charlotte'  on  the  copious  correspond- 
ence in  which  he-she  would  invoke  Heaven 
to  'deliver  her  soul  from  England  ou  elle  a 
fait  un  si  long  pur gatoire'  (Letter,  1802). 

As  to  the  Medal  itself,  though  its  origin  is 
unknown,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  prom- 
ulgated by  d'Eon  himself  at  the  time  when 
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MEDALS  OF  QUEER 


No.  II.— COUNT  BERGAMI,  BY  P.   KEMPSON,  1S20 


No.  I.— CHEVALIER  D'EON  BY  J.,    1777 


No.  III.— LORD  GEORGE  GORDON,   1781 


No.  V.— PAUL  JONES,  BY  A.  DUPRE,  1789 


No.  VI.— G.  BELZONI,  BY  T.  J.  WELLS,  1818 


the  lawsuit  concerning  him  was  rankling  in 
the  soul  of  one  just  beginning  to  figure  as  a 
very  distinguished  male  member  of  the  body 
politic  in  London.  The  fact  that  the  Reverse 
is  inscribed  with  all  his  diplomatic,  military 
and  legal  honours,  in  terms  identical  with 
those  employed  in  his  own  correspondence 
(see  letter  to  Beaumarchais  of  this  same  cru- 


cial date  1777)  is  almost  proof  of  this.  The 
' Madame'  on  the  manly  Obverse  would 
therefore  be  satirical  on  the  unwelcome  ver- 
dict of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  As  to  fabrique, 
the  Medal  is  plainly  of  British  manufacture, 
the  sole  signature,  'J,'  being  possibly  the 
initial  of  John  Kirk,  whose  habitual  manner 
the  piece  strongly  resembles. 
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Little  less  fantastic,  though  less  inscrutable, 
is  the  individual  appearing  on  our  next 
Medal  (No.  ii).  This  is  'Count'  Bergami  (al- 
tered by  him  from  Pergami  for  the  sake  of 
aristocratic  euphony).  He  it  was  who,  start- 
ing as  an  ostler,  became  the  travelling  courier 
of  the  wandering  Queen  Caroline,  exiled 
wife  of  George  IV,  to  blossom  into  her  lover 
and  the  chief  cause  of  her  destruction.  Had 
the  solemn  Parliamentary  Court  which  sat 
without'  result  on  her  case  and  his — 'Bill 
Withdrawn'  was  the  result  of  the  rinding — ■ 
had  they  in  their  hands  at  the  moment  this 
incriminating  disc,  figuring  Caroline  and  the 
Count  on  the  selfsame  medal  (she  is  on  the 
Reverse),  there  is  little  doubt  that  there 
would  have  been  a  verdict,  and  which  way 
it  would  have  gone.  Even  without  it,  Caro- 
line was  done  for,  illegally  if  not  legally,  and 
had  nothing  left  but  to  drift  about  the  world, 
living  in  tents  on  deck  and  desert  with  her 
hirsute  'Count,'  whom  she  had  ennobled  at 
Jerusalem,  of  all  places,  as  the  first  (and 
last  ?)  recipient  of  her  own  creation,  the 
Order  of  St.  Caroline.  Bergami  was  one  of  the 
'fierce-looking,  hairy  foreigners'  who  accom- 
panied her  on  her  last  mad  raid  on  London  in 
182 1,  when  she  drove  through  the  gaping  city 
in  a  sorry  procession  of  three  hired  coaches. 

With  Bergami,  or  actually  in  the  carriage 
of  the  Queen  herself  (his  chief  villainy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  disgusted  King),  rode  the  person- 
age depicted  on  No.  iv,  a  being  even  more 
freakish  than  the  Count.  For  Matthew  Wood 
was  no  scallywag,  but  had  been  nothing  less 
than  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  'howling  radical,' 
almost  a  revolutionary,  and  a  man  of  dis- 
tinctly unbalanced  mind.  As  they  drove  sor- 
didly along  towards  his  house  where  the 
Queen  was  to  lodge,  'that  beast  Wood'  as 
George  described  him,  stood  up  in  the  carri- 
age and  cheered  wildly.  It  might  be  thought 
his  swan  song.  Far  from  it;  many  years  later 
someone  as  crazy  as  himself  recommended 
him  for  a  Baronetcy,  which  was  duly  con- 
ferred by  the  girl  Queen  Victoria,  surely  less 
instructed  by  her  German-Baroness-Gover- 
ness in  recent  history  than  in  that  of  the 
ancients.  '  Blotting  Debrett,'  says  a  historian. 

Lord  George  Gordon  (No.  iii)  needs  little 


introduction.  His  sanguinary  riots  in  1780 
have  preserved  his  name  for  all  time,  if  not 
as  a  madman,  at  least  as  an  unbridled  fana- 
tic. What  are  less  remembered  are  his  foul 
libels  on  poor  doomed  Marie  Antoinette, 
which  got  him  into  jail,  and  the  ludicrous 
fact  that  he,  the  merciless  gangster  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Protestant  Association  (see 
"P.P. A.'  on  the  Medal),  converted  himself 
into  a  Jew,  to  the  disgust  of  that  persuasion 
who  refused  Hebrew  burial  to  his  body  borne 
out  from  Newgate  Prison. 

Paul  Jones  who  appears  on  Dupre's  fine 
Medal  (No.  v)  was  remarkable  in  other 
ways  than  as  the  ruthless,  renegade  Scot  who 
terrorized  his  native  land  in  1778.  So  daunt- 
less at  sea  that  he  shot  with  his  own  pistol  a 
sailor  about  to  hoist  the  white  flag  in  a  des- 
perate action,  he  was  so  arrant  a  coward 
ashore  that  he  twice  allowed  himself  to  be 
thrashed  in  public  by  gentlemen  whom  he 
had  insulted.  Like  d'Eon,  Paul  Jones,  too,  was 
a  Chevalier  of  France,  and  like  him  must 
surely  have  possessed  in  some  sort  a  male  and 
female  nature,  in  his  case  differentiated  per 
mare  per  terram. 

I  conclude  with  one  whom  it  is  perhaps 
unfair  to  class  as  'queer.'  Yet  Giovanni  Bel- 
zoni  (No.  vi),  6  ft.  7  in.  in  height,  who  began 
as  monk,  continued  as  acrobat  and  weight- 
lifter,  and  ended  as  the  chief  oriental  scholar 
and  excavator  of  his  day,  must  at  least  be 
categorized  amongst  the  unusuals.  Certainly 
the  London  folk  who  saw  his  magnificent 
figure  appear  amongst  them  in  1819,  clad 
in  gorgeous  oriental  robes,  concluded  that 
here  was  a  portent,  as  did  the  visitors  to  the 
gallery  where  W.  Brockedon  displayed  the 
giant's  portrait  in  pontijicalibus.  By  many,  his 
life  in  the  East  was  voted  a  barely  credible, 
by  more,  a  not  credited  legend.  Belzoni's 
stately  diapason  closed  appropriately  atTim- 
buctoo,  a  place  at  that  time,  and  for  long 
after,  so  proverbial  that  most  people  thought 
it  only  a  proverb.  But  though  the  majority  sus- 
pected quackery  in  this  picturesque  showman, 
there  were  others  who  recognized  his  extraor- 
dinary and  anachronistic  attainments.  Hence 
this  honorific  Medal  of  Belzoni,  with  its 
masterly  Reverse  of  the  Italian's  chief  scien- 
tific conquest,  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Ghizeh. 
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TUDOR     EMBROIDERIES      IN      THE 

COLLECTION    OF    SIR    FREDERICK 

RICHMOND,     BART. 

By  A.  F.  KENDRICK 


SIR  FREDERICK  RICHMOND'S  col- 
lection of  English  embroideries  has  al- 
ready been  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
The  Connoisseur  (Vol.  XCV,  May,  1935). 
The  examples  then  illustrated  were  mainly 
of  Stuart  workmanship.  Those  here  to  be 
described  are  earlier,  falling  almost  entirely 
within  the  Elizabethan  period,  which  is  no 
less  worthily  represented  in  the  collection. 
The  group  from  which  these  examples  have 
been  chosen  for  reproduction  is  outstanding 
both  for  its  scope  and  quality;  but,  indeed, 
the  industry  and  range  of  the  Elizabethan 
needleworkers  needs  no  emphasizing.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Elizabethan  needle- 
work can  hold  its  own  beside  what  is  left  to 
us  from  any  comparable  country  or  epoch  in 
Europe.  England  was  an  agricultural  land, 
supporting  a  far  smaller  population  than 
London  alone  now  holds,  and  just  emerging 
into  the  world's  affairs,  where  it  was  to  gain 
a  footing  hardly  warranted  as  yet  by  its 
numbers  and  resources. 

It  is  this  union  of  rustic  simplicity  and  art- 
lessness  with  the  sense  of  a  widening  horizon 


which  gives  an  undying  interest  to  the  work 
of  the  Elizabethans.  The  representation  of 
beasts,  birds,  flowers  and  all  the  lively  adorn- 
ments of  nature,  seems  to  have  given  as  much 
delight  to  the  needleworker  then  as  Noah's 
ark  does  to  the  modern  child.  A  youthful 
outlook  was  natural,  for  not  only  was  the 
nation  passing  through  an  experimental  and 
not  unpromising  infancy,  but  the  testimony 
of  diaries  and  samplers  bears  witness  to  the 
early  age  at  which  the  child  then  took  seri- 
ously to  the  needle.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  majority  of  the  floral  embroideries 
like  those  here  shown  were  the  work  of  young 
persons,  such  as  would  now  be  called  school- 
girls. The  English  illustrated  herbals  of  the 
Tudor  age  still  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  designer,  as  well  as  a  fas- 
cinating study  for  those  endowed  with  the 
love  of  flowers  and  gardens.  Books  of  animals, 
birds,  fishes  and  insects  appeared  in  course 
of  time,  but  here  our  insular  position  put  us 
at  some  disadvantage,  and  foreign  publica- 
tions, among  which  those  of  the  Swiss  Gesner 
took   a   foremost   place,   supplied   the   need 
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No.    III.— THE   STORY  OF   EL1SHA   AND   THI     SHUNAMMITE'S   SON      ON     I  H II    LEFT-HAND   SIDE   THE   MOTHER   IS   SEEN  COMING  TO  THE 
PROPHET    AND    GHEHAZI    IS    DISPATCHED:    CENTRE,    EL1SHA    STRETCHES    HIMSELF    ON    THE    CHILD'S    BODY    (PETIT-POINT   VALANCE) 
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No.   IV.— THE    PARABLE   OF  THE   GOOD   SAMARITAN    FROM    NEW    TESTAMENT,   WITH   SHEPHERDESS    AND    DOG     (PETIT-POINT    PANEL) 


which  could  not  be  equally  well  met  at  home. 

The  fine  petit-point  panels  come  into  rather 
a  different  category.  A  child's  sampler  might 
take  a  year  to  make.  An  embroidered  box 
might  occupy  twice  as  much  time.  But  one  of 
those  long  pictures  would  engross  the  leisure 
time  of  several  years,  and  would  call  for  raa- 
turer  skill  and  experience.  Moreover  they 
were  often  done  in  sets,  three  or  four  being 
devoted  to  the  unfolding  of  a  single  theme. 
Such  tasks  demanded  the  sustained  and 
united  efforts  of  all  available  in  the  house- 
hold. One  can  listen  with  toleration  to  the 
present-day  query  whether  it  was  really 
worth  while.  However  that  might  be,  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  these  indefatigable  and 
anonymous  workers  were  quite  able  to  hold 
their  own  in  other  accomplishments  as  well ; 
and  they  have  given  endless  pleasure  to  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

We  have  little  more  than  a  general  notion 
of  the  sources  whence  the  figure  subjects 
were  derived.  Enough,  however,  is  known  to 
show  that  the  final  form  was  left  largely  to 


the  fancy  and  taste  of  the  workers  themselves. 
Yet  the  pose  and  grouping  of  the  figures  here 
and  there  betray  a  professional  hand.  It  is 
clear  that  ideas  were  sought  in  illustrated 
books  of  the  sacred  scriptures  and  classical 
mythology,  then  the  repertories  of  subject 
and  example  from  which  the  national  litera- 
ture and  art  drew  inspiration.  The  stock  of 
the  printseller  (often  himself  an  engraver  as 
well),  who  catered  specially  for  such  needs, 
was  also  turned  over,  more  particularly  at  a 
later  time.  The  work  of  the  continental  en- 
gravers, especially  those  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, like  De  Vos  or  Philippe  Galle,  obviously 
had  considerable  vogue  in  England.  Their 
influence  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  embroid- 
ery, but  in  tapestry,  plaster-work,  wood- 
carving  and  the  like.  Future  research  is  here 
likely  to  add  to  our  knowledge.  Absolute  and 
unequivocal  identification  is  not  often  pos- 
sible at  present,  but  enough  has  already  been 
brought  to  light  to  show  what  the  general 
practice  must  have  been. 

Some  of  the  subjects  here  illustrated  un- 


No.  V— THE  STORY  OF  TOBIT  :    TOBIAS  SEEN  WITH  THE  GREAT  FISH  :   ON  RIGHT,  HIS  BETROTHAL  TO  SARAH  (PETIT-POINT  PANEL) 
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No.  VI.— A  PETIT-POINT    PANE 


REPRESENTING    A    MONARCH    RECLINING    ON    A    COUCH,    SURROUNDED    BY    LADIES    AND    COURTIERS 


fold  their  own  story.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
decide  what  particular  scene  of  feasting  is 
shown  in  the  top  illustration  of  the  colour 
plate  (No.  i),  were  it  not  for  the  clue  given 
by  the  warning  hand  issuing  from  a  cloud 
and  pointing  to  the  fateful  writing  on  the 
wall.  The  words  mane  thetle  phares  are 
legible  on  the  original  embroidery,  though 
the  necessarily  drastic  reduction  in  scale  ren- 
ders their  decipherment  difficult  in  the  re- 
production. They  are  inscribed  over  the  flu- 
tings  of  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  table  at 
which  Belshazzar,  his  Queen  and  a  resplen- 
dent company  are  seated.  The  attendants 


bringing  food  and  wine,  the  musicians  in  the 
gallery  and  the  soldiers  on  guard  at  the  door 
would  have  served  equally  well  for  almost 
any  royal  banqueting  scene. 

Another  Old  Testament  subject  is  illus- 
trated in  No.  iii.  It  is  the  story  of  Elisha  and 
the  Shunammite's  son.  On  the  left,  the 
mother  comes  to  the  prophet  on  Mount  Car- 
mel,  and  Gehazi  is  dispatched  with  his  staff. 
The  servant  is  again  seen  in  the  background, 
laying  the  staff  on  the  face  of  the  child.  In 
the  middle  scene,  Elisha  arrives  at  the  Shu- 
nammite's house  and  stretches  himself  on 
the  child's  body.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 


No.    VII.— PETIT-POINT    PANEL    REPRESENTING    ORPHEUS    WITH    HIS    LYRE    SURROUNDED    BY    THE    LISTENING    BEASTS    AND    BIRDS 
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No.    VIII.— PETIT-POINT   PANEL    REPRESENTING    A    HARVEST-HOME 
CHARIOT    DRAWN    BY    ASS    AND    OX    LOADED   WITH   AGRICULTURAL 


panel,  which  has  a  narrow  border  at  the  top 
and  a  wider  one  at  the  bottom  with  a  scal- 
loped edge,  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
valance.  Some  of  the  others  may  have  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  New  Testament  parable,  that  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  is  dramatically  shown  in 
No.  iv.  The  shepherdess  on  the  right,  busy 
with  her  distaff  and  spindle,  and  her  flock 
around  her,  bring  the  scene  rather  abruptly 
home  to  the  English  countryside. 

An  Apocryphal  subject,  giving  a  hint  of 
the  range  of  an  Elizabethan  woman's  read- 
ing, is  shown  in  No.  v:  Tobias,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  angel  Raphael,  reaches  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  where  he  removes  the 
heart,  liver  and  gall  from  the  great  fish;  the 
gall  to  cure  his  father  Tobit's  blindness,  and 
the  heart  and  liver  to  drive  away  the  demon 
from  his  bride.  In  the  next  scene,  Raguel  at 
Ecbatana  betroths  his  daughter  Sarah  to 
Tobias.  These' are  two  middle  scenes  in  the 
story,  and  not  the  most  dramatic.  The  panel 
must  therefore  be  one  of  a  series. 

Classical  allegory  appears  to  have  pro- 
vided the  theme  for  the  lower  coloured  illus- 
tration (No.  ii).  The  scenes  do  not  hold  to- 
gether like  the  others,  but  there  may  be  some 
underlying  idea  of  Abundance  overcome  by 


Time.  The  central  seated  figure 
holds  two  cornucopias,  one  filled 
with  fruits  and  the  other  with 
pearls  and  jewels.  Time,  holding 
his  scythe  and  with  a  winged  hour- 
glass poised  on  hishead,  approach- 
es from  behind.  OfPetrarch's 
famous  Triumphs,  that  of  Time  is 
the  last  but  one  of  the  series,  to  be 
vanquished  in  the  end  by  Eternity. 
But  here  Time  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  ultima  ratio,  destined  to  put 
a  summary  end  to  the  scene  of 
plenty  on  the  left,  alike  for  the 
company  at  the  table,  as  for  the 
beggar  with  crutch  and  bowl  out- 
side. His  summons  must  likewise 
come  to  the  players  at  draughts 
and  cards  on  the  right.  The  river 
deity  near  by,  with  water  flowing 
from  a  vase,  may  be  merely  an- 
cillary to  the  figure  of  Abundance. 
The  subject  of  No.  vi  appears  still  less  easy 
of  precise  interpretation.  The  canopied  plat- 
form on  the  left  suggests  an  Oriental  throne, 
and  the  sceptred  individual  who  reclines  on 
it,  for  all  his  European  finery  of  slashed 
doublet,  ruff  and  cap,  is  probably  an  Eastern 
potentate.  The  courtier  who  comes  at  his 


A    LADY   IN   A 
IMPLEMENTS 


No.  IX.— FLORAL  PANEL  WORKED   IN  GOLD  THREAD  AND  SILK 
UPON    LINEN    :    THE    BACKGROUND    IS   OF    GOLDEN    SPANGLES 
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summons,  like  some  of  the  others 
who  stand  in  animated  groups  to 
the  right,  seems  to  have  a  French 
cast  of  features,  but  this  may  be 
merely  reflected  from  the  picture 
which  served  as  a  model.  Whether 
the  subject  be  historical,  roman- 
tic or  otherwise,  the  participants 
are  fashionable  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  day,  and  this  it  was, 
no  doubt,  which  gave  them  a  sus- 
tained interest  for  the  workers. 
A  word  may  be  said  about  the 
jewelled  muff  borne  by  one  of 
the  ladies  and  the  ear-rings  worn 
by  both  sexes.  The  use  of  the  muff 
has  been  traced  back  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  III  of  France  (1574— 
1589),  but  that  it  soon  after  ap- 
peared in  this  country  is  proved 
by  a  print  of  an  English  lady  en- 
graved by  Caspar  Rutz  in  1588, 
where  a  muff  hangs  by  a  string  to 
her  girdle.  The  wearing  of  ear-rings  is  of  course 
as  old  as  vanity  itself,  but  the  fashion  appeared 
once  more  in  Elizabethan  days,  when  new 
forms  of  headgear  again  left  the  ears  visible. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  wearing  pearl  ear-rings 
when  the  German  traveller  Hentzner  saw  her 


No.    X.— AN    ELIZABETHAN   LADY'S  LINEN  CAP,  EMBROIDERED 
IN    SILVER   THREAD    WITH     THE     OUTLINES    IN    BLACK    SILK 


No.    XL— LINEN    PANEL    EMBROIDERED   IN    BLACK   SILK   THREAD   WITH    FLOWERS 
OF  AN  ELIZABETHAN  GARDEN,  BEING   PART  OF  A  LARGE   PIECE  OF  EMBROIDERY 


at  Greenwich  toward  the  end  of  her  reign. 
Neither  the  Rev.  Philip  Stubbes,  author  of 
the  Anatomie  of  Abuses  of  1583,  nor  his  con- 
temporary, the  milder  Holinshed,  liked  them. 
The  chronicler's  criticism  is  quaint  but  forc- 
ible— 'Some  lusty  courtiers  ...  do  wear 
either  rings  of  gold,  stones  or  pearls  in  their 
ears,  whereby  they  imagine  the  workman- 
ship of  God  to  be  no  little  amended.'  The 
somewhat  ungainly  'pease-cod'  front  to  the 
doublet,  with  its  ample  curve,  characteristic 
of  the  later  years  of  the  reign,  and  noticeable 
in  the  embroidery,  was  liked  by  Stubbes  no 
better  than  the  ear-rings. 

Orpheus,  the  subject  of  panel  No.  vii, 
seems  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  fascina- 
tion for  the  picture-makers  of  the  time.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  largely  due  to  the  chance  the 
subject  gave  of  making  a  brave  show  of 
beasts  and  fowls  and  fishes.  The  needle- 
worker  here  has  made  full  use  of  the  licence 
permitted  by  the  theme,  in  representing  so 
many  antagonistic  creatures  in  a  charmed 
circle;  the  only  untoward  incident  being  the 
heron  catching  an  eel. 

The  picture,  No.  viii,  is  like  an  echo  in 
high  life  of  the  rustic  harvest  home.  A  lady 
in  fashionable  coiffure  and  classical  draperies 
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drives  a  sort  of  triumphal  chariot  to  which 
are  harnessed  an  ox  and  an  ass.  The  animals 
are  laden  with  all  conceivable  sorts  of  imple- 
ments of  agriculture. 

In  regard  to  the  slighter  work,  Prof.  Wace 
has  pointed  out  that  the  source  of  the  pattern 
of  No.  ix  is  a  contemporary  linen  fabric, 
printed  in  black.  Some  such  origin  would  be 
surmised  from  the  close  repeating  pattern. 
The  trees,  each  bearing  an  incongruous  med- 
ley of  bfossoms,  grow  from  mounds  of  earth 
enlivened  by  various  animals  and  birds. 
The  lavish  use  of  gold  thread  for  stems  and 
outlines,  relieved  by  the  coloured  silks  of  the 
blossoms,  and  the  gold  spangles  closely  cov- 
ering the  linen  background,  give  originality 
to  the  work,  making  it  a  very  different  thing 
to  the  printed  model. 

The  lady's  linen  cap  (No.  x)  is  one  of  a 
good  number  which  have  come  down  from 
Elizabethan  times,  but  it  is  not  often  that  so 
well-preserved  an  example,  heavily  em- 
broidered in  silver  thread  with  black  silk 
outlines,  is  to  be  seen. 

The  embroidered  linen  panel  (No.  xi)  is 
part  of  a  larger  piece  worked  with  a  running 
pattern  of  slender  stems  from  which  grow  the 


flowers  of  an  Elizabethan  garden.  The  whole 
work  is  in  black  silk  thread,  redeemed  from 
heaviness  by  the  conventional  diapers,  in 
considerable  variety,  which  fill  the  contours 
of  flower,  fruit  and  leaf. 

The  last  subject  (No.  xii)  is  a  little  four- 
wheeled  chariot,  worked  in  translucent  white 
and  coloured  glass  beads  over  a  modelled 
framework  of  iron  wire— a  rare  and  early 
example  of  that  beadwork  which  had  so 
prominent  a  place  beside  the  embroidery  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century. 

To  sum  up:  the  Elizabethan  embroiderers, 
both  in  the  range  of  the  sources  whence  their 
themes  are  derived,  and  in  the  use  to  which 
they  put  them,  give  evidence  of  a  resourceful- 
ness typical  alike  of  all  aspects  of  Elizabethan 
activity.  They  were  in  no  hurry  to  pick  up 
the  first  idea  which  came  to  hand,  nor  to  fol- 
low their  ultimate  choice  with  subservience. 
In  adjusting  a  little  here,  adding  or  omitting 
somewhat  there,  they  only  follow  in  the  wake 
of  all  the  literary  giants  of  the  time.  Whether, 
like  those  great  ones,  they  so  far  infuse  their 
own  inventive  spirit  into  the  task  as  to  de- 
serve, in  their  own  humbler  way,  the  immor- 
tality which  is  the  due  and  destiny  of  the 
others,  no  enthusiast  should 
presume  to  say.  Yet  the  claim 
may  fairly  be  made  that  a  dull 
pieceofElizabethanembroid- 
ery  is  hard  to  find. 

A  wide  range  of  reading, 
no  shirking  of  onerous  tasks, 
and  a  way  of  taking  things  in 
their  stride  which  renders  the 
greatest  surviving  examples 
anonymous,  these  are  the  out- 
standing qualities  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan workers,  and  we  are 
warranted  in  raising  our 
glasses  with  enthusiasm  to 
their  memory.  An  English 
lady  of  the  next  generation 
was  only  following  the  Eliza- 
bethan tradition  when,  be- 
sides learning  '  all  sorts  of  fine 
works  with  the  needle,'  she 
added  the  accomplishments 

of  the  lute,  the  virginals,  sing- 
No    YTT  — <\N  FARTY  FXAMPLE  OF  BEADWORK  :  A  LITTLE  FOUR-WHEELED  CHARIOT  IN  j    j • 

WHITC  AND  COLOURED  GLASS  BEADS  OVER  A  MODELLED  FRAMEWORK  OF   IRON  WIRE  mg   and   danCing. 
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By  FRANCIS  HOWARD 


ANY  useful  summary  of  the  Velazquez 

l\  controversy  must  begin  with  elimina- 
JL  JLtion  of  misapprehensions  and  confu- 
sions encumbering  the  simple  original  issues 
whether  the  portrait  has  been  overcleaned, 
and  whether  a  reference  committee  of  painters 
would  be  a  safeguard  in  such  matters. 

Of  these  the  inability  to  distinguish  between 
decayed  varnish,  dirt  and  discoloured  restora- 
tions, and  the  patina  of  original  or  near- 
original  surfaces  and  sound  varnish,  is  the 
most  bewildering  for  the  layman.  He  may  be 
assured,  however,  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  removal  of  the  former  within  the  limits 
of  safety :  many  works  in  the  National  Gallery 
and  other  public  and  private  collections  would 
be  improved  thereby.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  could  be  dealt  with  effectively  by  re- 
setting and  lightening  the  existing  surface 
varnish,  without  removing  it,  or  coming  in 
contact  with  the  pigment  underneath.  But 
'restorations'  which  are  not  required  are  to 
be  strongly  discouraged  as  the  source  of  most 
of  the  depreciation  and  damage  incurred  by 
old  paintings. 

Another  confusion  is  the  suggested  elucida- 
tionof  theterm' Silver  Philip,'  by  itspresent  glit- 
tering shop-window  aspect:  this  should  mis- 
lead no  one,  as  it  so  obviously  derives  from  the 
profuse  silver  ornamentation  of  the  costume. 
Even  more  strained  are  the  contradictory 
disparagements  of  the  portrait,  attributing  its 
'disparities'  to  Velazquez  rather  than  to  over- 
cleaning.  These  culminate  in  the  editor  of  a 
responsible  art  magazine  declaring  'it  is  not 
a  first-rate  picture  because  of  a  lack  of  cohe- 
sion inherent  in  its  design  and  making.'  Other 
defendant  witnesses  admit  discerning,  now  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  picture  is  by  Velazquez 
— and  so,  destroy  themselves.  A  Trustee  of  the 
National  Gallery  incautiously  cites  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong's  notorious  doubts  of  its  authen- 
ticity. He  also  misapplies  Senor  Beruete's 
comment  on  the  'hardness  and  dryness'  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  costume,  in  justification  of 


the  stripping,  though  nothing  increases  hard- 
ness and  dryness  so  much,  and  nothing  would 
have  been  more  discountenanced  by  Senor 
Beruete.  And  finally  he  confesses  that  the  por- 
trait previously  'dead  and  dull'  for  him,  now 
seems  'exciting  and  delightful.'  As  most  pic- 
ture-lovers have  always  found  it  'delightful,' 
and,  as  'exciting'  as  Velazquez  intended  its 
dignified  composition  to  be,  the  genesis  of 
this  deadness  and  dullness  would  seem  to  de- 
mand closer  investigation  before  proceeding 
to  transpose  the  deep  tones  of  any  other  mas- 
ters, to  the  shrill  chromium  and  spotlight  key 
of  modernistic  caprice.  We  know  how  the 
deadness  and  dullness  which  film  producers 
perceive  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
Shakespeare  is  corrected,  and  whence  it  de- 
rives, but  in  such  cases  there  is  the  difference 
that  the  original  text  is  not  permanently  muti- 
lated by  their  'exciting'  improvements. 

To  return  to  basic  issues — -the  large  majority 
of  painters  who  contributed  to  the  contro- 
versy, and  quite  half  of  the  other  correspon- 
dents, disapproved  of  what  has  been  done  to 
the  Velazquez. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Clark  made  a  lucid  and  fair 
statement  of  his  case  and  convictions,  but 
the  other  present  and  ex  directors,  curators, 
lay  experts,  and  camp-followers,  floundered 
largely  out  of  their  depth.  One  was  given 
space  in  The  Times  to  declare  that,  except 
when  advising  gallery  directors  to  'strip  the 
yellowing  varnish  from  some  pictorial  mas- 
terpiece' artists  are  too  prejudiced  by  their 
individual  technique,  and  too  ignorant  of  all 
others,  to  be  referred  to.  A  confused  conces- 
sion, of  which  a  fair  analogy  would  be  to  deny, 
the  general  practitioner  any  reference  value  in 
medicine,  except  as  advocate  of  amputations. 

The  answer  to  this  sort  of  thing  is  the  Castle 
Howard  Holbein  controversy,  and,  the  re- 
ports of  numerous  legal  cases  concerning  pic- 
tures, where  the  evidence  of  painters  and  mis- 
cellaneous 'experts'  invariably  contrasts  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Their  extraordin- 
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ary  technical  ignorance  was  exem- 
plified in  court  a  fewyears  ago  when 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  ;  con- 
fessed in  the  course  of  cross-exam- 
ination that  he  did  not  know  what 
a  priming  was  ;  and  I  have  en- 
dured alongdiscussion  between  two 
others,  whether  a  picture,  largely 
of  modern  aniline  pigment,  was  by 
Titian  or  Giorgione.  It  is,  moreover, 
common  knowledge  that  many  of 
the  certificates  of  authenticity  for 
which  they  obtain  considerable 
fees,  are  in  fact  only  certificates  of 
incompetence  and  insensibility — if 
not  something  worse. 

The  painters' conviction  that  pig- 
ment has  actually  been  removed 
from  the  Philip,  is  borne  out  by  the 
accompanying  photographs  ob- 
tained from  the  National  Gallery 
some  weeks  before  the  matter  was 
discussed  in  the  press.  They  are  in 
my  opinion  more  accurate  than 
those  from  the  same  source  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number.  That  'be- 
fore cleaning'  shows  the  cloak  merg- 
ing into  the  shadow  embracing  the 
floor,  and  the  modelling  in  the  right 
leg,  which  have  now  disappeared. 

I  think  that  if  the  swabs  employed 
for  the  floor  and  right  leg  could  be 
identified  and  analysed,  sufficient 
pigment  would  be  found  to  account 
for  these  depletions.  From  long  per- 
sonal experience  I  know  that  unless 
bright  colour  is  implicated,  what 
comes  away  on  a  swab  often  seems 
to  be  only  discoloured  varnish  and 
dirt,  until  tested.  Another  proof 
that  paint  has  been  removed  is 
found  in  the  two-inch  addition  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cloak,  an  after- 
thought of  the  master,  which  did  not 
amalgamate  fully  with  the  paint  underneath 
and  has  consequently  rubbed  away  sufficient- 
ly to  redisclose  the  completed  red  table  cover. 

What  has  previously  been  written  about 
patina,  glazes,  and  the  rest  of  the  picture, 
need  not  be  taken  further,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  record  that  almost  the  last  words  of  Pro- 


PUILIP    IV 
CLEANING  : 


BY    VELAZQUEZ,    KNOWN    AS    THE    'SILVER    PHILIP,'  BEFORE   THE 
FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH    OBTAINED    PRIOR   TO  THE    CONTROVERSY 


fessor  Tonks — whose  experience  encountered 
most  techniques  and  art  problems — were,  that 
the  large  reproductions  of  the  head  undoubt- 
edly showed  the  removal  of  pigment  and 
modelling. 

While  our  differences  with  the  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery  in  this  particular  case 
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aesthetic  and  technical  administra- 
tion of  National  Gallery  affairs.  The 
late  Sir  Edward  Poynter  when  Di- 
rector once  begged  me  with  actual 
tears  in  his  eyes  to  include  in  a  re- 
port on  museum  administration,  the 
recommendation  that  lay  trustees 
should  be  abolished.  He  was  smarting 
at  the  time  under  his  Board's  rejection 
of  a  masterpiece — I  think  by  Titian 
—in  favour  of  something  compara- 
tively trivial. 

However,  the  present  feudal  system 
of  appointment  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery Board  for  political  and  financial 
eminence  and  other  variations  of  di- 
vine right,  need  not  be  discouraged 
as  long  as  the  first  maintains  effective 
liaison  with  the  Treasury,  and  the 
second,  reiterative  renewal  of  its  pur- 
pose. But  the  inclusion  of  an  effective 
element  of  painters  on  the  Gallery 
Board,  or  by  a  reference  committee,  is 
really  very  necessary.  Not  only  would 
they  be  useful  advisers  on  restoration 
questions,  but  they  would  discourage 
extravagant  and  unwise  purchases 
like  the  new  Ingres;  and  inexplicable 
errors  like  the  roof  lighting  of  the 
new  Duveen  Gallery;  the  bright  yel- 
low floors,  ponderous  marble  achi- 
traves  and  the  yellow  Lincrusta  Wal- 
ton which  stun  and  overweight  one's 
consciousness.  I  think  the  new  Di- 
rector is  probably  much  more  amen- 
able tosuch  augmentation  of  his  forces 
than  the  recent  controversy  dis- 
closed ;  certainly  it  would  strengthen 
his  hand  and  give  his  tenure  of  office 
an  efficiency,  authority,  and  distinc- 
tion, which  merely  important  people 
cannot  contribute. 


may  be  irreconcilable,  I  am  confident  he  is 
equally  as  anxious  as  we  that  the  national 
pictures  should  be  preserved  in  as  nearly  their 
original  condition  as  possible.  But  there  is  a 
tragic  record — mostly  of  others'  making — to 
live  down.  The  logical  and  necessary  step  to 
this  is  by  broadening  and  strengthening  the 


Air.  Francis  Howard,  founder  of  the 
International  Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters  and 
Gravers  and  other  art  societies  has  been  engaged  in 
the  practical  restoration  and  conservation  oj  pictures 
for  over  thirty  years.  In  igj4  he  offered  a  fully 
equipped  scientific  laboratory  for  research  and 
restoration  purposes  to  the  National  Gallery,  but  for 
some  reason  this  offer  was  not  accepted. 
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GIFT   OF   THE   MELLON   COLLECTION 

THE  recent  announcement  by  Andrew  W.  Mel- 
lon of  the  gift  to  the  nation  of  his  vast  art  collec- 
tions, as  the  nucleus  of  a  national  gallery  in 
Washington,  has  again  focused  attention  on  the  more 
celebrated  subjects  in  his 
astonishingly  rich  collec- 
tion. It  has  been  natural 
that  the  paintings  most 
widely  mentioned  are  the 
group  from  the  Hermitage, 
the  three  newly  announced 
acquisitions  from  the  Mor- 
gan collection,  Raphael's 
'Cowper  Madonna',  form- 
erly owned  by  Lord  North- 
brook,  and  the  great  as- 
semblage of  Renaissance 
sculpture,  plaques  and 
medals  formerly  in  the 
Gustave  Dreyfus  collection 
of  Paris.  The  statement  by 
Mr.  Mellon  that  among 
these  treasures  was  the 
group  of  American  histor- 
ical portraits  brought  to- 
gether by  the  late  Thomas 
B.  Clarke  passed  all  but 
unnoticed,  although  there 
was  considerable  specula- 
tion as  to  their  fate  when 
it  was  announced  last  win- 
ter that  they  had  passed 

through  the  hands  of  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.  It  is  a  grati- 
fying termination  to  these  years  of  undecided  fate  for 
the  Clarke  pictures  that  they  will  eventually  be  housed 
in  the  national  capital.  This  collection,  which  con- 
tains the  most  famous  of  all  of  Stuart's  paintings,  the 
original  of  the  Vaughan-type  portraits  of  Washington, 
deserves  a  place  there.  There  is  also  an  extraordinarily 
large  group  of  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth- 
century  paintings  in  the  portraits  of  members  of  early 
New  York  families  by  Evert  Duyckinck  (1621-1702), 
Gerardus  Duyckinck  (1695- 1742),  Jacobus  Gerritson 
Stryker  (d.  1687),  Henri  Couturier  (d.  1684  and  Pieter 
Vanderlyn  (1687- 1778).  Portraits  of  the  early  Federal 
period  are  many,  and  include  Edward  Savage's  group 
portrait  of  the  Washington  family,  Robert  Fulton's 
portraits  of  the  naval  architect,  Henry  Eckford  and 


PORTRAIT  OF  JEREMIAH  TAYLOR,  MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL 
COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS,  BY  COPLEY  (MELLON  COLLECTION) 


his  wife,  Stuart's  Madison  and  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
and  later  works  by  Neagle  and  Morse.  In  this  year  of 
Copley's  centenary,  prominence  is  given  to  four  por- 
traits by  him  in  the  Clarke  collection,  including  the 
full  length  of  the  distinguished  Henry  Laurens  which 
was  painted  in  England  and  has  the  characteristically 

detailed  background  ac- 
cessories of  the  portraits  of 
Copley's  English  period. 
Reproduced  here  is  his 
painting  of  Jeremiah  Tay- 
lor, member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  and 
graduate  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Basle,  whose  fa- 
ther and  grandfather  were 
well  known  in  the  medical 
profession  of  that  day.  Al- 
though treated  with  the 
utmost  simplicity,  it  never- 
theless shows  the  English 
influence  which  made  it- 
self felt  in  Copley's  work 
soon  after  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  England  in 
1774.  He  pays  here  a  per- 
haps unconscious  tribute 
to  Reynolds  whom  he  ad- 
mired greatly  and  with 
whom  he  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  as  a  result 
of  the  latter's  interest  in  the 
paintings  which  he  sent  to 
the  London  exhibitions  of 
the  Society  of  Artists  some  years  before  he  left  America. 


CHINESE   MASTERPIECES   OF    PAINTING 

NOT  often  can  Chinese  paintings  in  the  style  of  the 
Sung  and  Yuan  masters  be  attributed  with  cer- 
tainty to  them.  A  few  early  pictures  brought  together 
by  Ton  Ying,  and  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  in  New 
York  in  January,  are  of  unusual  significance,  since 
their  lineage  is  a  matter  of  record.  No  comparable 
group  has  been  shown  here  at  one  time,  and  it  would 
require  the  co-operation  of  museums  and  private  col- 
lectors to  rival  it  in  importance. 

The   matchless   bamboo   scroll,   reproduced   here, 
brings  together  three  renderings  of  a  favourite  theme  in 
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LEFT  AND  CENTRAL  PORTIONS  OF  SCROLL-PAINTING  OF  BAMBOOS  :  THE  CENTRAL  PORTION  IS  BY  THE  LADY  KVVAN,  WIFE  OF   CHAO 
MENG    FU  ;  THE    LEFT   PORTION    IS    BY    THEIR    SON,    CHAO   YUNG  :  YUAN   PERIOD    (TON    Y1NG       EXHIBITION    OF    CHINESE    PAINTING) 


Chinese  art,  painted  by  three  members  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  the  early  Yuan  period.  The  great 
Chao  Meng  Fu,  a  member  of  the  deposed  house  of 
Sung,  scholar  and  philosopher,  is  best  known  as  a 
painter  of  horses.  He  is  seen  here  in  the  superb  branch 
of  bamboo  which  forms  the  right  section  of  this  trip- 
tych; the  execution  is  powerful  and  rapid,  the  essen- 
tials only  being  indicated,  but  these  are  stated  with 
emphasis.  The  centre  is  painted  by  his  wife,  the  Lady 
Kwan,  who  specialized  in  this  subject.  Her  arrange- 
ment is  more  complicated  and  the  painting  more  de- 
liberate, more  detailed;  it  is  done  in  an  even,  deep 
tone  which  makes  her  task  doubly  difficult,  since  the 
painting  of  overlapping  leaves  would  be  so  much  more 
easily  handled  in  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  to 
indicate  the  spatial  relations.  That  she  docs  this 
through  form  rather  than  tone  is  a  tribute  to  her  skill. 
The  final  rendering  is  by  their  son,  Chao  Yung.  This 
scroll  is  recorded  in  the  Mo  Yuan  Hui  Kwan,  or  the  'Ink 
Remains'  of  the  Korean  An  I-chou,  in  which  he  re- 
cords his  collection.  No  other  similar  scroll  is  known. 
but  there  is  one  showing  three  paintings  of  horses  by 
Chao  Meng  Fu,  his  son  and  grandson,  a  cherished 
possession  in  a  private  collection  in  New  York. 


Three  Great  Men  by  Li  Long  Mien  of  the  Eleventh 
Century  is  a  typical  work  by  this  eminent  antiquary, 
who  was  so  deeply  concerned  with  the  manner,  cus- 
toms and  achievement  of  the  great  men  of  the  past. 
His  subjects  are  Wan  Li  of  the  period  of  the  'Spring 
and  Autumn  Annals'  in  the  Seventh  Century  B.C.; 
Chang  Han  of  the  Han  dynasty  and  Lu  Kuei  Meng  of 
the  T'ang  dynasty.  The  figures  are  done  in  a  delicate 
outline  with  a  freely  expressed  rhythm,  in  a  style 
which  was  often  employed  by  the  T'ang  painters. 

A  fading  orchid,  its  fragility  accentuated  because 
the  earth  is  not  indicated  around  it,  is  painted  by 
Tseng  Sao  Nan  of  the  Yuan  period  (1260— 1341),  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  painting  of  this  plant  only.  The 
picture  has  been  completed  in  eighteen  strokes.  An 
accompanying  poem  points  to  this  withering  flower  as 
the  symbol  which  exemplifies  the  unhappy  state  of  his 
country  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Sung  house,  as  well 
as  his  own  misfortunes.  This  painting  is  recorded  in 
the  Tieh  Wan  San  Hu,  a  book  on  calligraphy  and  paint- 
ing which  appeared  in  the  early  Ming  period.  A  land- 
scape scroll  in  water  colour  on  silk  by  the  Emperor 
Hui  Tsung  of  the  Sung  dynasty  shows  a  mighty  ex- 
panse of  water  and  rocks  at  the  Yang-Tse  gorges.  This 


THE  RIGHT-HAND  PORTION  OF  THE  SCROLL-PAINTING,  REPRESENTING  BAMBOOS,  IS  SEEN  ABOVE   :  THIS  IS  A  MASTER  WORK  BY  THE 
EMINENT  PAINTER,  CHAO  MENG    FU  :  EARLY    YUAN    PERIOD    (SHOWN    BY   TON    YING  :  AT   THE    EXHIBITION    OF   CHINESE    PAINTING) 
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by  him  which  is  one  of  the  chief  treasures 
in  the  oriental  department  of  the  De- 
troit Institute  of  Arts. 


THREE  GOLD  ANCHOR 
CHELSEA       VASES 


A  CHELSEA  garniture  of  the  gold 
anchor  period  (i  759—1 769)  consist- 
ing of  three  urn-shaped  vases  on  pedes- 
tals, illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  Sy- 
mons,  Inc.,  was  once  in  a  porcelain  col- 
lection well  known  in  earlier  years,  that 
of  J.   Cheetham  Ccckshut  of  London, 
whose    Worcester,    Chelsea    and    other 
porcelains  passed  through  Christie's  in 
March  1909.  It  has  the  gold  anchor  vase 
as  a  mark  on  the  largest  of  the  three :  if 
there  is  a  pedestal  mark  it  is  concealed 
by  the  ormolu  mounting.  The  smaller 
vases  are  not  marked.  All  three  have  the 
claret  ground  with  touches  of  turquoise, 
which  first  appeared  in  1760.  The  model- 
ling of  the  amorini  and  dolphins,  of  the    supporting 
sphinxes  and  gilded  satyr-masks  on  the  largest  piece, 
is  of  such  perfection  as  to  indicate  a  master  and  has 
caused  this  garniture  to  be  attributed  to  the  sculptor 
Roubiliac.  The  shape  of  the  vases  follows  classic  forms 
very  similar  to  examples  from  the  Sassoon  and  Burney 
collections  which  appeared  in  the  historic  exhibition 
of  Chelsea  porcelain  held  in  London  in  1924.  Medal- 
lions on  the  smaller  pair  are  in  grisaille  and  portray 
classic  profiles.  The  claret  ground  on  all  three  is  of  rich 
depth,  and  has  a  pleasantly  uneven  tone  which  is  the 
result  of  applying  the  colour  with  the  brush  instead  of 
pouncing  or  patting  it  on  with  a  small  bag.  The  lat- 
ter process  resulted  in  an  even  colour  after  firing. 

Roubiliac's  connexion  with  the  Chel- 
sea factory,  questioned  in  the  past,  is 
now  substantiated,  although  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  assign  him  the  pieces 
with  the  incised  R  mark,  as  was  done  for 
many  years,  following  a  precedent  from 
the  Schreiber  collection.  Undoubtedly 
of  French  inspiration  in  the  modelling 
of  the  figures,  and  showing  the  influence 
of  Boucher,  these  vases  have  a  further 
French  association  through  being  made 
during  the  directorship  of  Nicholas  Spri- 
mont,  all  of  which  does  much  to  refute 
Horace  Walpole's  criticism  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg service  in  Chelsea  porcelain, 
that  French  art  did  not  bear  transplant- 
ing to  foreign  soil,  an  absurd  remark  if 

PORCELAIN     BOWL    FROM    THE    RUSSIAN    IMPERIAL  FACTORY,   MADE   FOR    PAUL   I  .  ,.  -,    .  , 

from   a    service  decorated  with   Italian  views  (schaffer  galleries)        it  were  applied  to  art  in  general. 
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CHELSEA  GARNITURE  OF  THE  GOLD    ANCHOR    PERIOD    :    CLARET    GROUND     WITH 
DECORATION    IN     GOLD,    TURQUOISE    AND    PEA-GREEN    (THE    SYMONS    GALLERIES) 


imperial  patron  of  art  who  was  himself  a  painter  of 
great  accomplishment,  is  best  known  for  his  bird  and 
flower  paintings.  Very  few  landscapes  by  him  are  re- 
corded. This  subject  was  painted  for  his  third  son, 
Prince  Yuin. 

Of  great  value  and  beauty  was  the  Admiration  of 
Mountains  and  Clouds  by  a  well-known  but  rarely  met 
artist,  Mi  Yu  Ren,  a  son  of  the  even  more  famous  Mi 
Fei,  who  painted  in  the  technique  innovated  by  his 
father.  This  subject  is  recorded  in  no  less  than  three 
books  on  painting,  and  is  a  beautiful  example  of  his 
bristling  brush  stroke,  producing  a  deep  but  vibrant 
tone.  There  was  also  a  water  colour  of  a  flower  and  in- 
sect subject  by  Ch'ien  Hsuan  recalling  a  similar  scroll 
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PORCELAIN   BOWL    MADE    FOR    PAUL    I 

THE  porcelain  made  at  the  Russian  Imperial 
Factory  at  the  time  of  Paul  I,  and  for  some  years 
preceding,  bears  the  imprint  of  a  taste  tending  toward 
classicism,  which  represents  the  influence  of  its  direc- 
tor-general, Prince  Youssoupov,  whose  family  name  is 
associated  independently  with  the  production  of  this 
ware.  Before  Paul  I  ascended  the  throne  in  1 796  he 
was  conducted  on  the  'Grand  Tour'  under  the  guid- 
ance of  this  scholarly  aesthete.  Their  travels  naturally 
took  them  to  Italy,  in  memory  of  which  journey  Yous- 
soupov, in  later  years,  ordered  the  production  of  a 
small  service  of  porcelain  for  eight  persons  decorated 
with  views  of  Italy.  This  was  in  1800,  later  than  the 
very  elaborate  service  for  the  Tsar,  which  included  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  a  figure  of  the  god  and  nymphs, 
representing  the  director's  interest  in  subjects  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  vein.  The  Italian  set,  with  its  medal- 
lions portraying  some  of  the  monuments  of  Italian 
architecture,  may  perhaps  have  been  inspired  by  the 
famous  set  decorated  with  English  views  which  Wedg- 
wood made  for  Catherine  the  Great. 

An  example  from  this  Italian  service  of  Paul  I  was 
included  in  the  special  exhibition  of  Russian  porce- 
lain, arranged  by  the  Schaffer  Galleries  in  January. 
This  was  the  oval  bowl  with  scalloped  edge,  here  re- 
produced. It  has  beautifully  modelled  classic  heads  as 
handles,  and  the  border  decoration  in  gold  and  deep 
ultramarine  blue  is  enhanced  by  the  naturalistic  col- 
ourings in  the  medallions.  An  inscription  on  the  bottom 
specifies  the  subjects  as  the  Palazzo  Salviati,  shown 
here,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo 
'without  the  Walls.'  This  piece  is  illustrated  in  Baron 
N.  B.  Wolf's  Manufacture  Imperiale  de  Porcelaine  a  St. 
Petersbourg,  PI.  VI,  facing  page  102.  This  volume  was 
published  in  1904  to  commemorate  the  one  hundred 
and  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  factory 
by  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  The  French  text  of  this 
work  describes  the  developments  of  this  period  at  the 
Imperial  Factory,  which,  although  brief,  was  one  of 
expansion.  There  were  two  hundred  and  two  workers 
there  by  the  end  of  the  reign  and  a  dependency  had 
been  established  at  Gatchina.  Zakharov  was  manager 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  painting,  Rachette  of  the 
sculpture.  There  were  no  changes  of  technique  and  the 
traditional  patterns  were  continued  with  modifica- 
tions in  the  direction  of  a  simpler,  more  open  type  of 
design.  There  was  also  the  adaptation  of  the  Louis 
XVI  and  Empire  styles  introduced  by  Youssoupov. 
The  great  services  of  the  period  include  those  of  Prince 
Bezborodko,  the  Grand  Duchesses  Alexandrine  and 
Marie  Pavlovna.  Another  set,  with  Italian  subjects, 
was  a  dejeuner  made  at  Gatchina,  with  a  design  includ- 
ing views  of  fortresses.  The  Italian  influence  was 
almost  as  notable  in  Russia  as  it  was  elsewhere. 
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MADONNA    AND  CHIl  DJPAIN  I  ED  BY  RAFFAELINO  DEL  GARBO 
FROM  THE   LAZZARONI  COLLECTION  (JOHN  LEVY  GALLERIES) 

A    VIRGIN  AND   CHILD   BY 
RAFFAELINO  DEL  GARBO 

A  PANEL  showing  the  Virgin  adoring  the  Child, 
included  in  a  group  of  Italian  primitives  at  the 
galleries  of  John  Levy,  has  been  assigned  by  Fiocco, 
Suida  and  A.  Venturi  to  the  hand  of  a  late  quattro- 
centist,  Raffaelino  del  Garbo.  This  delightful  paint- 
ing, which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Baron 
Michele  Lazzaroni  in  Rome,  has  not  heretofore  been 
reproduced.  In  spite  of  its  manifest  debt  to  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  the  authorities  mentioned  concur  in  assigning 
it  to  this  artist,  who  was  greatly  influenced  by  Jacopo. 
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LATE    GEORGIAN    SILVER 
TEA  SET  BY  W.  KINGDON 


AN 


SILVER    TEA    SET    PROBABLY    BY    WILLIAM    KINGDON,  LONDON,    1821,  OF  UNUSUAL 
DESIGN    :    TYPE    KNOWN  AS  'BACHELOR'S  TEA    SET'    :    HEIGHT    OF    TEA    POT    4    IN. 


The  theme  of  the  Virgin  kneeling  before  the  Child 
was  a  favourite  one  with  a  number  of  Florentine 
painters,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  eminent  being 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  Filippino  also  treated  it  frequently, 
and  with  this  artist  Raffaelino  del  Garbo  worked  in 
Rome.  He  also  is  supposed  to  have  worked  with  an 
assistant  of  Pinturicchio,  which  imports  into  his  back- 
ground a  variety  of  influences,  Florentine  and  Urn- 
brian,  so  closely  allied,  however,  that  he  is  free  of  the 
stigma  of  eclecticism.  The  beautiful  linear  quality  of 
his  style  is  reminiscent  of  the  master  who  imprinted 
his  personality  perhaps  more  strongly  than  any  other 
on  his  contemporaries,  Botticelli. 

The  composition  of  this  panel  is  closely  related  to 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio's  painting  in  the  John  G.  Johnson 
collection,  the  Child  with  foot  upraised  being  almost 
identical.  It  recalls  also  the  same  artist's  Madonna  of 
the  Hurd  collection  in  New  York.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  background  it  shows  a  simplicity,  even  an  auster- 
ity, not  always  typical  of  Raffaelino,  who  is  apt  to 
paint  landscapes  with  feathery  foliage  in  the  Umbrian 
manner.  This  restraint  is  perhaps  in  deference  to  St. 
John,  as  one  dwelling  in  the  desert,  whose  figure  is 
most  gracefully  introduced  at  the  left. 

Raffaelino  del  Garbo  was  a  painter  with  a  confusing 
array  of  names,  'dei  Carli'  and  'da  Firenze'  being  other 
terminations,  but  as  the  designation,  'pictor  nel  Gar- 
bo,' referring  to  the  street  in  which  he  had  his  work- 
shop, occurs  in  the  document  of  the  year  1499,  when 
he  matriculated,  it  has  come  to  be  his  distinguishing 
appellation.  There  was  also  another  painting  of  the 
Virgin  by  this  artist  in  the  same  collection,  which 
came  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  and  which 
showed  the  Child  in  the  lap  of  the  Mother.  Both  panels 
are  indicative  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  hieratic  aspect 
of  Gothic  painting  before  the  naturalistic  idealizations 
of  the  early  Renaissance,  but  belong  to  a  period  which 
for  a  brief  time  kept  the  enchantment  of  a  still  un- 
earthly beauty. 


N  unusually  designed  tea  set  of 
small  size,  made  for  one  person 
and  of  the  type  sometimes  referred  to 
for  this  reason  as  a  'bachelor's  tea  set,' 
is  shown  by  S.  Wyler;  it  is  dated  1821 
and  has  the  maker's  mark  W  K  in  a 
rectangle.  This  is  listed  by  Jackson  as 
probably  for  William  Kingdon  of  Lon- 
don, whose  name  first  appears  in  18 13. 
The  height  of  the  tea  pot,  including 
the  finial,  is  four  inches,  and  its  great- 
est width,  including  spout  and  handle, 
six  inches.  The  silver  handle  has  ivory 
heat  insulators  and  the  inside  of  the 
cream  pitcher  and  sugar  bowl  is  gilt.  The  twelve  sides 
of  each  piece  are  formed  of  alternate  cyma  recta  and 
cyma  reversa  curves,  except  that  the  everted  rim  of 
the  pitcher  is  drawn  forward  in  a  broad  spout.  The 
lid  of  the  tea  pot  tapers  these  curves  to  a  point  which 
is  capped  with  a  pomegranate  finial.  The  same  lines 
are  carried  through  in  tapering  form  on  the  bottom  of 
each  piece,  which  is  raised  inwards  slightly,  giving  to 
the  design,  whether  looked  at  from  within  or  without, 
an  unbroken  unity.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
tea  pot  which  shows  a  continuous  line  from  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  to  the  centre  of  the  top,  the  whole  propor- 
tioned so  perfectly  that  it  is  in  fact  a  little  masterpiece. 


K'ANG  HSI  PORCELAINS  ILLUS- 
TRATING  CHINESE   ROMANCES 

FIGURE  subjects  on  Chinese  porcelains  are 
generally  chosen  from  the  Taoist  Immortals,  or 
those  elegantly  gowned  ladies  and  playing  children 
who  seem  to  be  of  indefinite  origin.  Other  subjects  are 
known  to  illustrate  romances,  but  these  generally  re- 
main unidentified  for  the  western  student.  An  excep- 
tion was  found  in  the  group  of  three  K'ang  Hsi  pieces 
of  famille  verte  in  an  exhibition  of  porcelains  of  this 
class  at  the  gallery  of  Guy  Mayer.  One  of  these  was  a 
club-shaped  vase  with  ring-moulded  neck  and  fine 
vitreous  white  glaze.  A  spirited  rendering  of  an  inci- 
dent from  the  San  Kuo  Chi,  a  romance  based  on  the 
history  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  is  portrayed  in  over- 
glaze  enamels  of  blue,  green,  iron  red,  a  lustrous 
black,  and  an  aubergine  which  shades  to  delicate 
washes  of  colour.  The  period  of  the  tale  is  toward  the 
end  of  the  Han  dynasty  in  the  third  century  a.d.,  when 
the  Emperor  Hien  Ti  was  virtually  dominated  by  his 
Prime  Minister,  Tung  Cho.  One  of  the  latter's  trusted 
subordinates  was  Liu  Piao  whom  he  had  made  gover- 
nor of  a  province.  The  Emperor  wished  to  weaken  the 
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minister's  faith  in  his  henchman  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  tell  the  former  that  Liu  Piao  was  deceiving  him. 
The  reception  of  the  messenger  by  Tung  Cho  is  the 
subject  of  the  vase,  the  minister  being  attended  by 
warriors  of  the  court  while  the  messenger  kneels 
before  him.  The  story  recounts  that  Tung  Cho  be- 
lieved the  report,  which  was  false,  and  sent  for  Liu 
Piao  by  means  of  a  specially  arranged  signal.  Liu 
Piao  unsuspectingly  came  at  once,  but  soon  discovered 
the  reason  and  became  so  angry  that  he  slew  Tung 
Cho.  A  great  service  was  done  to  the  Han  dynasty, 
thus  delivered  of  a  dangerous  influence. 

The  dishes  on  either  side  of  the  vase  illustrated  are 
of  about  the  same  period,  but  unlike  it  are  marked 
with  a  hall-mark  in  addition  to  the  double  ring  mark 
in  blue  which  appears  on  all  three  pieces.  The  hall- 
mark is  that  of  the  'Hall  of  Green  Ripples.'  The  per- 
i  sonages  illustrated  are  from  a  romance  entitled  the 
SuiHuChuan.  In  the  Grandidier  collection  in  the  Louvre 
there  is  a  dish  of  the  same  period  very  closely  related  in 
style  which  also  illustrates  characters  from  this  ro- 
mance. The  names  of  each  subject  are  attached,  after 
the  manner  of  small  labels,  the  subjects  on  the  Louvre 
dish  being  the  same  as  the  one  which  is  illustrated  here 
at  the  left. 


NEAPOLITAN    MASTERPIECE    AT 
THE   METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM 


AMONG  the  recent  acquisitions 
./jLpolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  is  a  Neapolitan  picture  long 
known  as  a  loan  exhibit  in  the  Ital- 
ian galleries  of  the  Museum  of  which 
it  has  now  become  a  permanent  pos- 
session. This  picture  was  formerly 
ascribed  to  Mattia  Preti.  The  col- 
ouring and  style  of  the  painting, 
however,  belong  to  the  generation 
before  Preti,  and  the  work  is  now 
given  to  Giovanni  Battista  Carac- 
ciolo,  generally  known  as  Battis- 
tello.  The  subject  is  Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria,  an  illustration  of 
the  story,  narrated  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  only,  of  the  Saviour's  meet- 
ing with  a  Samaritan  woman  at 
Jacob's  well.  The  figures  are  nearly 
of  life-size.  Christ's  garments  are  red 
and  inky  blue;  those  of  the  woman, 
wine-coloured  and  tawny  gold.  The 
light  thrown  upon  the  faces  is  char- 
acteristic of  Battistello,  who  is  one 
of  the  Tenebrosi.  The  feet  are  re- 
markable for  their  beauty  and  'ex- 


of   the    Metro- 


traordinary  expressiveness,'  a  feature  notable  in  Bat- 
tistello's  picture  of  Christ  Washing  the  Disciples'  Feet, 
painted  in  1622  for  the  monastery  of  San  Martino, 
the  home,  too,  of  Ribera's  great  Pieta,  above  Naples. 
Battistello,  a  follower  of  Caravaggio,  also  shows  in 
his  work  the  influence  of  the  Carracci.  An  eighteenth- 
century  biographer  of  the  Neapolitan  artists,  Bernardo 
de  Dominici,  tells  us  that  Battistello  actually  visited 
Rome  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  the  decora- 
tions by  Annibale  Carracci  in  the  Palazzo  Farnese. 
He  was  inspired  to  make  this  visit  by  his  friend  and 
patron,  Giovanni  Battista  Manso,  Marquess  of  Villa. 
It  was  this  nobleman  who  received  Milton  with  so 
much  courtesy  when  the  English  poet  came  to  Naples, 
and  to  whom  he  addressed  his  famous  Latin  poem; 
the  same  to  whom  Torquato  Tasso  addressed  his 
dialogue  of  Friendship  and  whom  he  mentions  with  so 
much  honour  in  the  Jerusalem  Delivered.  The  Marquess 
was  evidently  one  of  those  enlightened  and  beneficent 
aristocrats  who  delighted  to  assist  and  encourage 
genius,  emulating  the  Roman  Maecenas. 

{Concluded  from  page  141) 

cret,  Fragonard,  and  Chardin.  The  gift  also  comprises 
a  magnificent  array  of  Renaissance  sculptures,  medals 
by  Pisanello.  and  the  entire  T.  B.  Clarke  collection  of 
American  portraits.  The  Gallery  in  Washington  des- 
tined to  contain  this  superb  assemblage  of  works  of  art 
is  to  be  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Russell 
Pope  of  New  York.  Our  illustrations  are  by  courtesy 
of  the  A.  VV.  Mellon  Educational  and  Charitable  Trust. 


CHINESE   CLUB-SHAPED  PORCELAIN  VASE  AND  TWO  DISHES  OF  THE  K'ANG  HSI  PERIOD 
DECORATED     WITH    PERSONAGES   FROM   CHINESE    ROMANCES  (GUY  MAYER   GALLERIES) 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


LANDSCAPE     WITH     RIVER    AND    SHIPPING     :     PROBABLY     1  HI      ES'I 
FROM  THE  WATER-COLOUR  BY  PETER  DE  WINT  :  IN  THE  EXHIBITION 


PETER  DE  WINT  AND  WILSON  STEER 

BRIDGING  a  century  and  a  half,  two  painters 
of  English  landscape  have  been  brought  to- 
gether at  the  Palser  Gallery  in  King  Street, 
S.W.  Through  the  eyes  of  Peter  de  Wint  and  Wilson 
Steer  we  see  a  vision  of  England  through  kindred  tem- 
peraments of  an  equally  sympathetic  receptivity,  but 
'Impressionism'  has  stepped  between  them.  Mr. 
Steer's  attitude  is  an  inescapable  consequence  of  his- 
tory. Both  painters  are  sensitive  to  weather  effects  and 
to  the  fleeting  changes  of  atmosphere,  but  in  this  re- 
spect the  living  painter  is  the  better  endowed.  The 
English-born  Steer  is  the  more  vaporous,  the  more 
evanescent;  a  more  stolid  Dutch  descent  is  apparent 
in  De  Wint.  The  one  is  nearer  Constable,  for  whom 
weather  was  the  most  important  element  in  a  land- 
scape, for  the  other  the  constructional  particulars  of  a 
scene  came  first.  No  water-colour  painter  had  more 
solidity  than  De  Wint,  but  how  that  solidity  is  trans- 
figured by  his  magical  washings  of  juicy  and  trans- 
parent colour!  Was  ever  a  sun-warmed  wall  so  ex- 
quisitely painted  as  that  in  De  Wint's  Potter  Gate, 
Lincoln?  When  De  Wint,  who  worked  solely  in  Eng- 
land, had  found  himself,  he  had  no  rival,  except  per- 


I'AkY    OF    THE    MEDWAV 
AT  THE  PALSER  GALLERY 


haps  Cotman,  in  the  art  of  lay- 
ing washes  in  their  full  and 
vibrant  strength.  His  water- 
colour  shadows  are  not  just 
dark  patches,  but  seem  to  lie 
momently  on  the  land,  so  that 
we  are  tempted  to  feel  that  we 
can  pass  through  them. 

We  have  been  informed  that 
the  exhibition  at  the  Palser  Gal- 
lery is  the  first  to  be  devoted 
collectively  to  De  Wint.  Cer- 
tainly the  works  shown  do 
honour  to  the  efforts  of  the  pro- 
moter. Such  drawings  as  the 
deep-toned  High  Tor,  Matlock, 
the  lovely,  atmospheric  Silver 
Stream,  the  River  Scene  with  Cot- 
tage— Evening,  Arundel,  an  unus- 
ual view  with  a  windmill  to  the 
left  and  the  castle  discreetly  in- 
troduced, backed  by  its  noble 
woods,  and  Hastings,  its  deep 
and  rich  effects  obtained  by  the  most  direct  of  washes, 
show  De  Wint  as  a  consummate  master  of  the  art  of 
water-colour.  There  is  also  the  large  and  important 
Cookham-on-  Thames,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Arthur  Sanderson,  and  reproduced  as  a  colour-plate 
in  The  Connoisseur  for  February,  1935,  as  well  as 
five  oil-paintings  showing  the  artist's  inborn  qualities 
of  solidity  and  strength  in  the  heavier  medium. 

Of  the  water-colours  by  Mr.  P.  Wilson  Steer,  slight 
but  sensitive,  Stormy  Sunset,  Mist  over  the  Needles,  and 
Near  Shoreham,  would  be  our  choice. 


CHIPPENDALE    THE    STYLIST 

TO  be  conducted  under  expert  guidance  through 
the  mazes  of  Messrs.  M.  Harris  and  Sons'  exten- 
sive galleries  in  New  Oxford  Street  is  to  receive  a 
liberal  education  in  the  study  of  old  English  furniture. 
Here  may  be  seen  all  the  styles  from  the  1 7th  to  the 
late  1 8th  Century  in  their  fine  flower.  A  number 
of  the  most  important  items,  the  spoils  of  town  and 
country  mansions,  were  once  the  prized  possessions  of 
noble  families.  At  the  present  moment,  choice  speci- 
mens of  mahogany  of  the  Chippendale  and  pre-Chip- 
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pendale  periods  claim  particular  attention.  A  settee 
and  six  chairs  of  George  I  days  are  of  rare  elegance. 
The  settee  has  a  double  chair  back  with  carved  shield- 
shaped  splats  and  shell  ornaments  in  the  cresting  and 
foliated  carving  on  the  apron-piece.  The  chairs  are 
carved  en  suite,  and  all  have  cabriole  legs  and  claw  and 
ball  feet.  This  set  is  matched  by  a  George  II  Chip- 
pendale set  of  two  arm  and  eight  side  chairs  with  lyre- 
shaped  open  work  backs.  A  fine  settee  of  George  I  date, 
formerly  the  property  of  Sir  E.J.  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  has 
the  arm  terminals  carved  in  the  form  of  everted  lion 
heads.  Six  chairs  of  the  same  period,  the  backs  carved 
with  a  pierced  scallop  shell  and  an  unusual  design  of 
interlacing  curves,  serve  to  show  the  astonishing 
variety  of  chair-backs  in  the  Chippendale  period. 
From  Ragdale  Hall  comes  another  settee  and  six 
elbow  chairs  with  Chippendale  frames,  upholstered  in 
old  Soho  tapestry  with  a  design  of  flowers  in  vases.  Yet 
another  Chippendale  set  is  noteworthy  from  its  re- 
markable seat  capacity.  It  consists  of  two  arm  and 
eight  side  chairs  with  cabriole  legs,  claw  and  ball  feet 
and  finely  carved  backs,  the  seats  of  the  former  meas- 
uring 29  in.  wide  by  19  and  of  the  latter  21  in.  by 
19.  These  are  calculated  to  afford  plenty  of  elbow 
room  at  the  festive  board.  A  Chippendale  winged 
cabinet  of  architectural  pomposity  in  mixed  styles, 
once  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Meath,  is  an  im- 
posing library  furnishing. 
Detached  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns  support  the 
doors  of  the  upper  section, 
the  lower  part  has  con- 
cave-angled corners  and  is 
fitted  with  drawers  and 
there  are  Chinese  details 
in  the  carved  ornament. 
A  marquetry  wardrobe  in 
the  style  of  Gerrit  Jensen, 
of  sectional  construction, 
made  to  go  in  a  ship,  in- 
laid with  royal  crowns, 
lions  and  foliage  and  bear- 
ing an  inscription  on  the 
frieze,  may  have  been 
made  for  James  II.  This 
is  a  piece  worth  closer  in- 
vestigation. 

From  the  late  Mr.  S. 
Joel's  collection  came  a 
Georgian  side  table  with 
heavy  marble  top.  It  is  of 
pre-Chippendale  date;  its 
dark  Cuban  mahagony  has 
served  as  a  medium  for  the 
carver's  finest  efforts.  The 


ornament  is  in  full  relief,  heavy  and  deeply  undercut 
and  surmounted  by  a  frieze  with  nulling  and  beaded 
mouldings.  At  one  time  this  piece  was  in  use  as  an 
altar  table  in  a  church  and  was  described  by  the  vicar 
when  showing  it  to  visitors,  as  Elizabethan!  The  dis- 
play table  in  mahogany,  known  as  a  silver  table,  re- 
produced here,  is  another  Chippendale  item  of  the 
rarest  quality,  and  in  the  finest  condition.  It  was  ac- 
quired from  the  celebrated  H.  P.  Dean  collection  at 
Bridgefoot  House,  Iver,  Bucks. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  MR.  NEVINSON 

MR.  C.  R.  W.  NEVINSON  makes  his  appeal  on 
this  occasion  from  a  new  venue — that  of  the 
Redfern  Gallery  in  Cork  Street.  It  is  not  easy  to  realize 
that  this  perenially  young  painter  (now  in  his  forties) 
has  been  wielding  his  lusty  brushes  for  twenty-five 
years.  The  present  exhibition,  which  revives  many  old 
friendships  and  introduces  many  new  ones,  serves  to 
show  that  he  keeps  his  mind  and  his  reputation  equally 
fresh.  If  our  personal  tastes  lead  us  to  like  his  allegories 
and  his  figure  fantasies  less  than  his  landscapes,  it  must 
be  conceded  that,  being  the  outcome  of  strong  con- 
victions, they  are  at  least  vigorously  expressed.  This  is 


&m 


AN  EIGHT-LEGGED  MAHOGANY    SILVER'  TABLE  SEEN-  AT  M.  HARRIS  AND  SONS,      NEW    OXFORD  ST. 
THIS    IS    AN    UNUSUALLY    RARE    PIECE    OF    VERY    FINE  QUALITY    AND   IS    IN    SUJERB  CONDITION 
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possibly  because  we  have  no  faith  in  the  power  or 
value  of  painted  propaganda,  being  mainly  interested 
in  painting  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  for  its  admon- 
itory purport.  If  fine  composition,  beauty  of  colour 
and  craftsmanship  are  present,  the  result  is  a  fine  pic- 
ture. But  all  must  agree  that  Mr.  Nevinson  succeeds 
admirably  in  landscape.  In  Rodmell,  Sussex,  and  Brigh- 
ton Downs  he  paints  the  sungleams  over  the  downs 
and  the  trees  glooming  between  the  fanwise  rays  from 
the  heavens  as  few  have  ever  done  with  greater 
felicity.  He  is  sensitive  to  Nature  in  her  most  beautiful 
manifestations,  as  witness  the  chestnut  in  pride  of 
bloom,  St.  Cloud,  the  spring-time  dress  in  blue  and 
yellow  of  the  Riviera  when  the  mimosa  blows  along 
the  Mediterannean  shores — Antibes,  the  Bouquet  Basque 
and  the  exquisite  Snow,  a  scene  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  recalls  for  us  Brueghel's  treatment  of  a  winter 
landscape  but  with  a  more  sophisticated  colour 
scheme.  The  Rue  des  Abbes,  of  which  we  give  a  repro- 
duction, is  a  subject  that  might  have  suggested  to 
Meryon  such  an  etched  plate  as  The  Morgue.  It  has 
beyond  its  eerie  atmosphere  the  painter's  qualities  of 
tone  and  texture.  Another,  and  a  powerful  phase  of 
Mr.  Nevinson's  modernity  is  expressed  in  such  works 


RUE  DES  ABBES  :  BY  C.  R.  W.  NEVINSON  :  SHOWN  AT  THE  REDFERN  GALLERY 


as  From  the  Paris  Plane,  Steel  and  Steam,  From  the  Aqui- 
tania  and  From  Southwark  Bridge.  It  is  announced  that 
a  book  of  reminiscences  by  Mr.  Nevinson,  with  repro- 
ductions of  representative  pictures,  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance some  time  later  in  the  year. 


THE   NATIONAL   SOCIETY 

THERE  is  no  lack  of  liveliness  in  the  February  Car- 
nival of  paint  to  say  nothing  of  the  riot  of  sculp- 
ture at  the  National  Society's  eighth  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Institute  Galleries.  Since  there  is  something  for 
everybody — by  nearly  everybody,  the  exhibition  is  good 
entertainment.  Over  four  hundred  and  sixty  works  cry 
aloud  for  attention.  We  are  told  that  these  represent 
all  creeds,  and  certainly  there  is  no  lack  of  variety 
either  in  subject-matter  or  in  treatment.  The  show 
reflects  the  restlessness  and  somewhat  unballasted  atti- 
tude of  the  young,  but  there  is  plenty  of  vigour.  Some 
of  these  adventurers  seem  to  be  adrift  upon  an  un- 
charted sea,  but  the  uncertainties  are  counterbal- 
anced by  such  warrantable  stuff  as  that  provided  by 
Messrs.  Muirhead  Bone,  Henry  Rushbury,  Randolph 
Schwabe,  Charles  Cundall,  T.  C.  Dugdale, 
C.  R.  W.  Nevinson,  Sidney  Causer,  Arnold 
Mason,  William  Clause  and  Bernard  Adams. 
These  provide  the  cement  which  binds  this 
conglomerate  mass  together.  Mr.  Dugdale's 
powerfully  modelled  nude  Crouching  Girl, 
partly  by  reason  of  its  splendid  pose,  is 
decorative  in  the  best  sense.  Both  Mr.  Arnold 
Mason  and  Mr.  Charles  Cundall  show  then- 
appreciation  of  clear,  white  light  in  Fama- 
gusta,  Cyprus,  and  Blakeney  respectively.  The 
latter  also  has  on  view  his  recently  painted 
From  the  Alcazar,  Toledo,  a  scene  now  in 
ruins.  Mr.  William  Clause,  abandoning  his 
erstwhile  pointillism,  has  simplified  his 
palette  with  results  particularly  happy  in 
Summer  Evening,  The  Cornfield  and  The  Old 
Haystack.  Mr.  Bernard  Adams  is  developing 
a  vigorously  rhythmic  brush  method,  with 
attention  to  truth  of  tone,  as  seen  in  Weston 
Turville Church,  Lustleigh  Cleave  and  ComStooks. 
A  beautiful  and  expressive  drawing  by  Mr. 
Henry  Rushbury  is  Bray  Pool,  Lincoln, 
crowned  with  the  majesty  of  its  cathedral. 
Mr.  Schwabe  proves  his  classical  training  in 
a  delightful  drawing  in  bistre  and  blue, 
Sydling  St.  Nicholas.  He  is  also  in  appropri- 
ately serious  mood  with  The  Church,  Alpham- 
stone.  Mr.  William  T.  Wood's  Early  Morning, 
Bures,  with  the  twilight  clearing  is  a  pure 
poem  in  water-colour.  The  luminous  pearl- 
streaked  sky  in  Mr.  Nevinson's  Venetian  Lagoon 
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THE  DEMOLITION  OFWATERLOO  BRIDGE  :  DRAWN'  BY  CHARLES  ('UNI)ALL  :    THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES 


is  the  most  appealing  feature  of  a  fine  picture.  A 
dramatic  and  powerful  piece  of  impressionism  is 
Robert  Bartlett's  Autumn  in  the  Park.  Margaret  Niven's 
pleasant  Easton,  near  Winchester,  with  its  trees  blown 
and  bent,  gives  well  the  sensation  of  a  hot  but  breezy 
summer  day.  An  important  work  La  Nuee  aux  Pornmes, 
by  Miss  Ethel  Walker,  is  given  the  place  of  honour. 
Those  in  search  of  a  thrill  will 
undoubtedly  find  satisfaction  in 
Mr.  Tom  Van  Oss's  realistic 
and  extremely  competent  Oper- 
ation, St.  George\s  Hospital. 


painter  Castiglione. 
Besides  other  objects, 
there  are  fine  examples 
of  Han  iridescent  pot- 
tery, including  a 
moulded  statuette  of  a 
dog,  and  in  addition, 
articles  in  jade. 


DRAUGHTSMEN 
OF   CHELSEA 

THE  Chelsea  stan- 
dard of  drawing 
is  a  high  one.  When 
we  think  of  the  late 
Professor  Tonks  and 
Sir  William  Orpen,  of 
Augustus  John,  Ger- 
ald Brockhurst,  Rush- 
bury,  Monnington 
and  James  Grant,  to 
name  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  specialists,  we  realize 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  its  equal.  It  was  there- 
fore a  happy  idea  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Leicester 
Galleries  to  assemble  this  collection.  The  characters  of 
painters  and  sculptors,  says  the  introducer  Mr.  William 
T.  Wood  'are  written  in  their  drawings — a  drawing  is 
a  peep  behind  the  scenes  of  picture  making.' 


~V 


A  CHINESE  EXHIBITION 

DURING  March  a  display 
of  Chinese  works  of  art  is 
being  arranged  by  Mr.  Wolf- 
gang Burchard  at  Prince's 
House,  39,  Jermyn  Street, 
S.W.i.  The  pieces  shown  will 
include  objects  from  the  Shang- 
yin  to  the  Ch'ien-Lung  periods. 
Of  special  interest  will  be  the 
recently  excavated  bronzes  and 
bones,  a  Shang  bronze  from  the 
collection  of  the  Emperor 
Ch'ien-Lung  and  porcelains 
formerly  in  the  Imperial  Palace, 
Peiping.  One  of  the  vases  served 
as  a  model  in  the  still-life  pic- 
ture by  the  Jesuit  missionary- 
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EASTON,  NEAR  WINCHESTER 
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ARMS  ON  BUTTS  OF 
PISTOLS,  c.  1740— RO- 
CHESTER, NEW  YORK 

"^C  TOU  are  probably  correct  in 
^^your  attribution  of  these  pistols 
I  tn  Regensburg.  The  arms  are 
those  of  Manstein,  a  family  of  Bohe- 
mian origin,  but  later  domiciled  in 
East  Prussia — per  fess  or,  and  chequey 
gules  and  argent,  a  demi-hound  issuant 
sable,  langued  gules,  collared  and  buckled 
argent.  The  owner  was  probably  Baron 
Christoph  Herrmann  von  Manstein 
(born  Petersburg,  September  1st, 
171 1,  killed  at  Welmina,  June  24th, 
1 757)5  wri°  rose  to  be  Major-General 
in  the  Prussian  service  and  Adjutant- 
General  to  Frederick  the  Great.  His 
father  was  Sebastian  Ernst  von  Man- 
stein ( 1 678-1 747),  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  in  the  service  of  the  Czar  Peter  I  and  Governor  of 
Reval.  His  mother  was  Dorothea  von  Ditmar  of  an  old 
Swedish  family.  He  first  served  in  the  Prussian  Army, 
but  in  1 736  he  visited  Russia,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Empress  Anna  he  was  permitted  by  Frederick  to  trans- 
fer his  allegiance.  He  was  thereupon  granted  a  commis- 
sion as  Captain  in  the  Petersburg  Regiment  of  Guards. 
He  later  took  part  in  the  Crimea  campaign  under 
Field  Marshal  Graf  von  Miinnich,  to  whom  he  became 
Adjutant-General.  In  1741  he  married  Juliane  Hed- 
wig  von  Finck,  daughter  of  the 
first  equerry  to  the  Empress 
Anna.  The  plottings  of  his  ene- 
mies finally  drove  him  from 
Russia,  and  he  once  more  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  accompanied  him 
on  the  campaign  of  1745.  Having 
highly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  command  of  a  battalion  of 
grenadiers,  the  King  made  him 
his  aide-de-camp,  and  took  him 
with  him  to  Saxony,  where  he 
appointed  him  Governor  of  Zit- 
tau.  After  the  Peace  of  Dresden 
he  settled  at  Potsdam,  where  he 
started  writing  his  Memoirs.  In 
the  campaign  of  1 757  Von  Man- 
stein, who  had  been  made  a 
Major-General  three  years  be- 
fore, commanded  the  right  wing 
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of  the  army  under  General  Schwerin 
at  the  battle  of  Prague.  Later  in  the 
same  year  he  was  wounded,  and  it 
was  on  his  journey  to  Dresden,  with 
other  wounded  officers  guarded  by  a 
small  escort,  that  he  was  killed.  His 
Memoirs  were  edited  by  David  Hume 
in  1770.  Brief  biographies  of  Von  Man- 
stein are  included  in  the  various  edi- 
tions of  the  Memoirs,  English,  French, 
German  and  Russian,ofwhich  there  are 
about  halfadozen, but  themost  detailed 
is  to  be  found  in  E.  V.  von  Manstein's 
Chronik  von  Manstein,  1901.  During  the 
Eighteenth  Century  this  family  pro- 
duced other  distinguished  officers. 


CREST  AND  ARMS  ON  PEW- 
TER PLATES— STOKE  PRIOR 


ARMS  INLAID  ON  BREASTPLATE  :  SHIELD 
AND  ORNAMENT  APPEAR  TO  BE  MODERN 


THERE  is  no  record  of  any  Continental  coat  re- 
sembling the  dexter  impalement  in  these  arms. 
They  appear  to  be  English,  and  I  assume  that  one 
bird  has  been  omitted,  as  was  often  done  where  arms 
are  charged  in  an  oval — argent,  a  chevron  gules  charged 
with  three  crosses  petty  argent,  between  three  birds  sable, 
as  borne  by  Deane,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1628. 
I  have  been  so  far  unable  to  trace  any  marriage  with 
a  family  bearing  three  chevronels. 

The  crest,  a  demi-lion  erased  girdled  with  a  ducal  coronet, 
is  unrecorded.  It  is  probably  in- 
tended for  out  of  a  ducal  coronet, 
but  there  are  some  forty  families 
using  this  crest  now  or  formerly. 


ARMS   ON  BREAST- 
PLATE—WANSTEAD 

THE  arms — quarterly,  1st  and 
4th,  an  eagle  displayed;  2nd 
and  3rd,  bendy  of  six  pieces — are 
recorded  neither  by  Renesse  nor 
Rietstap.  Your  breast-plate  is  in 
the  style  of  the  late  Sixteenth  or 
early  Seventeenth  Century;  the 
shield  is  in  the  fashion  of  the  late 
Eighteenth  Century,  suggestive 
of  the  Gothic  revival.  All  the 
ornament,  heraldic  and  other- 
wise, appears  to  be  modern. 
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THE    LITERARY   CAREER    OF    SIR 
JOSHUA   REYNOLDS 

By  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles 

(Cambridge  University  Press.  15s.  net) 

THIS  book,  by  the  assistant  professor  of  English 
at  Yale  University,  turns  on  that  everlasting  per- 
versity of  the  artist  who  wishes  to  excel  in  some 
medium  other  than  that  to  which  his  genius  has  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him.  It  is  true  that  painters  often  express 
themselves  well  by  means  of  words.  Their  language 
is  naturally  picturesque,  even  when  deficient  in  liter- 
ary finish.  Yet  one  could  cite  numerous  instances  of 
1    admirable  literary  style  in  the  writings  of  artists. 

Considering  the  company  he  kept,  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  Reynolds  would  wish  to  emulate  the 
distinguished  writers  of  his  circle.  Who  was  Reynolds' 
immediate  inspirer  ?  Probably  Johnson  more  than  any 
other,  since  Reynolds  wrote  of  his  own  Discourses 
'  whatever  merit  they  have,  must  be  imputed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  education  which  I  may  be  said  to 
have  had  under  Dr.  Johnson,'  although  he  suppressed 
publication  of  his  remark.  His  education,  though  de- 
sultory, must  have  been  broad-based,  picking  and 
choosing  his  reading  from  innumerable  authors  that 
which  was  to  his  taste.  And  his  literary  taste  appears 
to  have  been  sound,  though  we  may  discount  the 
flattery  of  Goldsmith  and  that  of  Boswell  who  dedi- 
cated his  great  biography  to  the  author  of  the  Dis- 
courses. Yet  fifteen  years  after  his  death  his  literary 
reputation  stood  so  high  that,  to  quote  Farington,  'it 
was  allowed  by  all  present  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
in  his  Lectures,  wrote  with  more  purity  and  simplicity 
than  any  other  modern  writer,  and  might  for  the 
excellence  of  His  style  in  that  respect  be  compared 
with  Addison; — having  clearness,  ease,  and  no  affec- 
tation': attributes  which  cannot  be  denied. 

As  a  critic,  the  authority  of  Reynolds  must  be 
regarded  with  serious  consideration.  His  views, 
changing  as  they  do,  with  the  evolution  of  his  con- 
ception of  his  mission,  are  the  views  of  a  great 
artist  and  of  a  great  man. 

It  is  said  that  at  his  death  Reynolds  left  at  least 
two  thousand  pages  of  MS.  on  various  subjects.  Mr. 
Hilles  has  done  excellent  work  in  this  study,  throwing 
valuable  side  lights  on  Reynolds'  character  and  tastes. 
Many  sources  have  been  drawn  upon;  the  Reynolds 
MSS.  at  the  Royal  Academy,  much  unpublished 
material  at  Nuneham  (in  possession  of  the  Dowager 
Lady  Harcourt),  Cotton's  Notes  and  Gleanings,  North- 
cote's  Life  and  the  Life  and  Times  by  Leslie  and  Taylor, 
Malone  and  other  writers. — H.G.F. 


THIRTY  YEARS  OF  NATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  Seton  Gordon 
(London:   Cassell  &   Co.,  Ltd.   21s.  net) 

SETON  GORDON'S  personal  record  of  thirty 
years  of  nature  study  and  wild-life  photography 
will  immediately  become  a  text-book  to  the  serious 
student  of  Natural  History,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  all  who  love  the  country, 
who  love  birds  and  animals,  and  beautiful  books. 

No  living  ornithologist  is  more  distinguished  than 
Mr.  Gordon,  and  the  volume  before  us  reveals  some  of 
the  countless  difficulties  and  dangers  which  go  to  the 
accjuisition  of  such  lore  as  his.  The  story  of  his  labori- 
ous progress  towards  perfection  in  the  subtle  art  of 
bird-photography  is  told  in  his  well-known  style,  al- 
ways lucid,  individual,  and  coloured  with  glorious 
descriptions  of  nature  caught  first-hand  from  an  un- 
erring vision.  In  his  wife,  Mr.  Gordon  has  had  an  able 
and  devoted  partner,  one  whose  skilful  aid  has  been  of 
inestimable  value,  and  whose  courage  has  more  than 
once  saved  the  life  of  this  daring  climber  and  explorer 
of  remote  places.  The  108  photographs  which  illus- 
trate the  monumental  volume  are  the  fruits  of  their 
collaboration.  Many  of  these  photographs  are  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  rarity.  Those  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  and  his  mate  'at  home'  in  their  perilous  eyrie, 
feeding  or  sheltering  their  eaglets,  or  caressing  one 
another  with  their  bills,  must  be  as  unique  as  are  the 
naturalist's  knowledge  of  the  'King  of  Birds,'  and  the 
fortitude  and  patience  he  has  employed  in  watching 
him.  Hardly  less  wonderful  are  the  camera  studies  of 
Curlews  and  Ravens,  of  Gannets,  Kittiwakes,  Puffins, 
and  every  variety  of  sea-bird;  while  the  most  astonish- 
ing plates  of  Seals  and  Deer  complete  the  make-up  of 
a  book  which  it  is  a  delight  to  possess. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Seton  Gordon's  extraordinary 
success  is  perhaps  not  so  far  to  seek.  It  lies  in  his  im- 
mense affection  for,  and  understanding  of,  the  wild 
creatures  that  are  his  life-study — and  especially  does 
this  apply  to  birds:  'to  know  them,'  he  says,  'is  to  love 
them.'  Every  page  of  the  text  abounds  in  information 
the  most  unusual,  entertaining  and  valuable,  and 
everywhere  the  personality  of  the  author  is  present.  It 
is  an  arresting  and  picturesque  personality:  Seton 
Gordon  is  not  only  an  eminent  naturalist;  his  learning 
embraces  the  legendary  lore  of  the  Scottish  Highlands 
and  Islands;  he  is  an  outstanding  authority  on,  and  a 
noted  amateur  player  of,  the  Pibroch,  the  ancient 
classical  music  of  the  bag-pipes.  The  autobiographical 
aspect  of  this  book  will  appeal  to  Mr.  Gordon's  coun- 
trymen, and  to  his  many  readers  beyond  Scotland, 
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and  beyond  Britain,  almost  as  deeply  as  will  his  inti- 
mate approach  to  the  'wild  people'  among  whom  he 
moves  and  has  his  being. — C.R.C. 


MASTERS    OF   THE   COLOUR   PRINT 
II.     J.    R.    SMITH 

(London:  The  Studio  Limited,  44  Leicester  Square, 
W.C.2.  7s.  6d.  net) 

THE  new  form  of  portfolio,  called  a  Frame  Book, 
issued  by  The  Studio  is  a  charming  contrivance. 
It  consists  of  an  attractive  frame,  behind  which  is  se- 
creted a  case  containing  eight  coloured  reproduc- 
tions of  well-known  colour-prints,  the  uppermost  in 
the  case  appearing  in  the  frame.  The  owner  of  the 
frame-book  can,  of  course,  change  the  order  of  the 
prints  at  his  pleasure,  and  thus  have  whichever  sub- 
ject appeals  most  to  him  at  any  moment  tastefully 
framed  upon  his  wall  or  mantelpiece.  The  case,  more- 
over, contains  a  printed  description  of  the  plates.  The 
portfolio  before  us  contains  three  examples  of  John 
Raphael  Smith's  own  composition,  two  of  his  plates 
after  Morland,  and  one  each  after  Reynolds,  Hoppner 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Peters.  The  text  is  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
C.  Salaman. — C. 


PRACTICAL   STEREOSCOPIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  J.  MoirDalzell,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  (Edin.) 
Foreword  by  W.  L.  F.  Wastell,  Hon.  F.R.P.S. 

(London:  Technical  Press,  Ltd.   10s.  6d.  net) 

THE  trend  of  Modern  Photography  is  to  shed  the 
stigma  of  artistic  plagiarism,  to  follow  paths  dis- 
tinct from  those  prescribed  in  other  graphic  media, 
to  flaunt  the  very  qualities  that  typify  a  mechanized 
process.  This  new  movement  is  direct  and  naturalistic. 
It  exploits  the  stark  precision  inherent  in  one's  con- 
centrated scrutiny  of  the  original.  It  puts  actuality 
first.  Such  aims  are  in  closer  correspondence  with  the 
true  character  of  photography  than  an  imitative 
pictorialism  inspired  by  the  painter's  art;  but  the 
acme  of  literal  representation  is  reached  only  by  the 
binocular  or  stereoscopic  camera  with  its  vivid,  tri- 
dimensional renderings  of  what  confronts  it,  a  fact 
now  receiving  long  overdue  recognition  by  those 
concerned  with  the  purely  illustrative  aspect  of 
the  art  of  photography. 

Dr.  Moir  Dalzell's  very  practical  book  has  filled  a 
conspicuous  gap  in  English  photographic  literature. 
The  author  has  the  happy  knack  of  elucidating 
technical  and  aesthetic  principles  in  crisp,  conversa- 
tional language  enlivened  with  irrepressible  whimsi- 
cality and  infectious  enthusiasm.  Notwithstanding  its 


specialization,  the  volume  is  a  comprehensive  work  of 
reference  for  every  aspiring  photographer,  amateur 
or  professional.  An  introduction  to  the  physiology  of 
vision  precedes  a  racy  but  penetrating  exposition  of 
the  psychological  basis  of  binocular  relief:  much  of 
what  we  think  we  see  is  the  echo,  as  it  were,  of  bygone 
impressions,  notably  of  a  tactual  order;  all  our  visual 
sensations  are  'instantly  enveloped  in  a  flux  of 
psychical  activity,  are  compenetrated  by  a  pre-exist- 
ing framework  that  completes  them.'  The  reader  is 
thus  logically  led  to  the  choice  of  such  apparatus  and 
sensitive  materials  as  will  ensure  success. 

Few  will  dispute  that  the  'two-eyed'  camera  is  un- 
rivalled in  depicting  objets  d'art  in  solid  form,  and  Dr. 
Dalzell  has  devoted  many  pages  to  this  important 
branch  of  stereography,  including  working  details  of 
the  latest  systems  of  photography  in  natural  colours. 
To  one  unacquainted  with  this  form  of  camera-craft, 
a  stereoscopic  transparency  with  its  almost  uncanny, 
apparently  'life-size'  re-creation  of  contour,  tone  and 
texture,  comes  as  a  revelation.  For  'close-up'  work  of 
this  nature,  an  ordinary  one-lens  camera  suffices. 
The  explicit  directions  given  should  enable  any  ama- 
teur to  produce  most  realistic  and  fascinating  optical 
records  to  gratify  his  aesthetic  acquisitiveness. 

A  final  chapter  forecasts  the  cinema  'freed  from  the 
flatness  of  a  single  plane.'  In  spite  of  recent  develop- 
ments, one  hesitates  to  share  the  author's  optimism 
as  to  the  imminent  universality  of  tri-dimensional 
movies.  Various  methods  have  been  employed  to 
project  plastic  motion-pictures,  but  with  the  serious 
drawback  that  every  observer  must  don  an  analytic 
device  giving  to  each  eye  only  its  appropriate  image — 
the  fundamental  principle  of  stereoscopy.  Dr.  Dalzell 
predicts  the  perfecting  of 'integral'  cinematography,  a 
remarkable  conception  of  Professor  Gabriel  Lipp- 
mann  some  thirty  years  ago,  by  which  a  multiplicity 
of  minute,  converging  images,  with  slightly  different 
viewpoints,  will  be  projected  through  a  screen  of 
lenses  into  the  auditorium  to  form  a  coherent  whole. 
This  is  probably  the  key  to  the  problem. — H.S. 


MESOPOTAMIA 

By  Seton  Lloyd 

(London:  Lovat  Dickson.  6s.) 

FOR  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Seton  Lloyd  has  held 
the  post  of  Architect  and  Surveyor  to  the  Iraq  Ex- 
pedition of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  thus  possesses  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
archaeology  of  Mesopotamia.  His  book  on  that  coun- 
try, although  small,  is  so  filled  with  material  as  to  give 
the  present  reviewer  no  easy  task.  As  he  says  in  the 
Preface,  he  has  'merely  attempted  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  various  groups  of  exca- 
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REDUCED 


vators  concerned  without  allowing  the 
narrative  to  deteriorate  into  a  catalogue 
of  finds  and  at  the  same  time  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  the  in- 
teresting work  upon  which  they  are  en- 
gaged.' Intheopening  chapter  he  compares 
the  resources  used  in  exploration  of  the 
time  of  Rawlinson  and  Layard  with  those 
of  modern  times  and  especially  with  the  re- 
markably well-equipped  Oriental  Insti- 
tute. This  chapter  also  points  out  that  ex- 
cavation in  Mesopotamia  in  comparison 
with  Egypt  is  by  far  the  more  difficult — 
the  apparent  difference  being  that  Egyp- 
tian sites  were,  generally  speaking,  only 
occupied  once  and  those  of  the  former 
country  had  been  lived  in  again  and  again 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  in  which  case, 
there  would  be  the  extremely  hard  task 
of  wall-tracing  or,  to  put  our  meaning 
in    simpler    words,    of    the    separation    of  strata. 

The  second  chapter  deals  with  various  'Sumerian 
Sites'  mentioning  the  two  early  periods  of  Jemdet  Nasr 
and  Al'Ubaid.  He  also  brings  in  excavations  at  Kha- 
faje  and  Tell  Asmar.  All  is  put  forward  in  the  most 
enlightening  manner. 

In  the  third  chapter  Mr.  Lloyd  admirably  discusses 
the  Primitive  Cultures,  beginning  with  the  Al'Ubaid 
period  (before  the  third  millennium  B.C.),  and  in  turn 
takes  that  of  Uruk  and  Jemdet  Nasr.  Other  excava- 
tions are  included,  among  which  he  describes  the  dis- 
covery by  Baron  Max  von  Oppenheim  at  Tell  Helaf 
of  some  very  beautiful  pottery,  possibly  of  the  fifth 
millennium  B.C. 

The  fourth  chapter  on  the  Early  Dynasties  puts  for- 
ward suggestions  as  to  the  date  of  what  is  called  the 
'Early  Dynastic  Period,'  made  by  twoeminentarchae- 
ologists.  He  also  describes  the  excavation  of  a  Temple 
at  Khafa  je  and  the  discovery  at  the  latter  of  a  carved 
alabaster  plaque  used  as  a  wall  decoration,  part  of 
which  was  missing,  which  was  however  restored  by  a 
fragment  found  some  two  hundred  miles  away,  for 
when  cut  down  it  fitted  exactly,  a  fact  which  seems  to 
point  out  that  the  design  used  was  prescribed  in  every 
detail  by  convention.  Also  in  the  chapter,  he  tells  how 
he  lit  a  match  himself  and  lowered  it  into  a  black  cav- 
ity in  a  temple  at  Asmar,  to  see  glinting  before  him  a 
large  collection  of  clean  and  almost  undamaged  ala- 
baster statues — a  thrilling  moment.  The  death-pits  are 
dealt  with  (excavated  by  Sir  Leonard  Woolley),  one  of 
which  contained  '  the  slain  bodies  of  six  men  and  no 
less  than  sixty-eight  women.' 

The  fifth  chapter  '  The  Akkadians  and  After  '  is 
something  of  a  history  embracing  that  time.  The 
author  brings  in  the  discovery  at  Nineveh  of  a  magni- 
ficent bronze  head  (illustrated)  which  is  really  a  most 


THE    ELDER    :   PORTRAITS    OF    HIS  SONS     (HANS    ON    THE    RIGHT) 
FROM  DRAWINGS   OF  EARLY  GERMAN  MASTERS  (FABER  &  FABER) 


striking  piece  of  work.  He  also  describes  the  interior  of 
an  Accadian  palace  with  all  the  luxuries  which  we 
of  modern  times  believe  ourselves  to  be  the  only 
possessors.  The  whole  is  crammed  with  interesting 
information  about  a  fallen,  yet  ever-living,  race. 

Mr.  Lloyd  concludes  with  a  very  sober-minded  chap- 
ter upon  the  Art  of  Sumer,  in  which  he  brings  in  his 
own  theories  together  with  those  of  various  modern 
critics.  Altogether  the  book  is  written  clearly  and 
competently  and  is  as  enlightening  to  the  layman  as  it 
is  invaluable  to  the  student. — P.F. 


DRAWINGS    OF   THE    EARLY    GERMAN 
MASTERS 

Chosen  and  Edited  by  Edmund  Schilling 

(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  58  illustrations.  6s.  net) 

THE  art  of  drawing  in  line,  as  also  the  art  of  carv- 
ing in  wood,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  German 
genius.  By  temperament  the  German  is  an  illustrator 
of  ideas.  The  pencil  is  the  handiest  and  most  direct  of 
all  mediums  of  conveyance.  It  is  also  a  most  forma- 
tive instrument,  that  by  which  the  style  of  the  master 
is  nurtured  and  in  which  his  individuality  most  readily 
emerges.  With  the  German,  not  softness,  not  sugges- 
tive shadow  is  the  desideratum,  but  linear  precision 
and  clarity  of  line.  So  from  a  study  of  the  manner  in  a 
drawing  we  can  often  recognize  the  authorship  of  a 
painting.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  subject,  nor  even  to 
the  design,  since  in  those  days  of  easy  conscience, 
ideas,  being  no  man's  copyright,  were  freely  bor- 
rowed and  adapted. 

The  earliest  drawing  here  reproduced,  The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  is  by  an  unknown  hand  of  about  1400 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Nuremberg  and  the  date 
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of  the  latest,  1578.  All  the  more  important  names  are 
here — Martin  Schongauer,  Matthias  Griinewald, 
Diirer,  the  two  Holbeins,  Hans  Burgkmair,  Altdorfer, 
Wolf  Huber,  Grien,  Lucas  Cranach  and  Urs  Graf. 
Since  Diirer  drew  with  eager  curiosity  everything  in 
the  visible  world  about  him,  German  draughtsman- 
ship, with  increasing  breadth,  takes  in  a  new  content, 
in  which  the  naturalistic  and  decorative  elements  are 
blended.  Later  on,  still  another  grafting  came  from 
Italy.  In  this  book  we  have  drawings  in  pen,  silver- 
point  and  chalk,  and  since  most  of  them  have  been 
produced  for  practical  ends,  as  studies  for  paintings, 
woodcuts,  engravings  or  stained  glass,  the  German  art- 
ist is  seen  as  a  romantic  and  a  literalist  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  just  what  he  happens  to  be.  The  notes 
provided  are  both  useful  and  interesting. — A.C. 


DECORATIVE   ART,   1936 

(London:  The  Studio.  Pp.  140.  7s.  6d.  in  wrappers, 
1  os.  6d.  cloth) 

THIRTY  years  ago,  if  about  to  furnish  an  up-to- 
date  house,  we  bought  the  Studio  Tear  Book  of 
Decorative  Art.  To-day  we  still  buy  this  leading  refer- 
ence book  of  design,  even  if  we  do  not  contemplate 
furnishing  anew.  It  has  become  an  admirable  habit. 

Not  only  have  the  interiors  that  are  illustrated 
changed  considerably,  but  the  format  of  the  book  itself 
has  undergone  a  metamorphosis  not  altogether  for  the 
better.  About  the  work  of  thirty  years  ago  there  is 
much  that  strikes  us  to-day  as  'arty'  and  self-conscious; 
but  the  same  is  true  of  some  of  the  work  illustrated  in 
the  latest  volume.  Perhaps  self-consciousness  is  inevit- 
able in  pioneer  work.  In  the  modern  home  so  great 
stress  is  laid  upon  simplicity  and  on  keeping  the  room 
as  a  mere  background  against  which  to  live,  that  some- 
times we  over  dramatize  life,  sometimes  perhaps  we 
are  made  too  conscious  of  how  we  are  looking  against 
our  background.  There  can  be  just  as  much  vulgarity 
about  over-simplification  as  about  'the  intricacies  of 
the  most  rococo  style.'  Mediocre  simplicity  is  mere 
'bleakness,  emptiness,  sheer  vacuity.'  There  is  some 
modern  furniture  and  interior  decoration  that  is  'lack- 
ing in  something  essential  as  a  man  without  a  mind  is 
lacking  ...  a  boring  absence  of  any  personality.' 
Simplicity  is  not  simple.  There  is  also  much  work  that 
bores  through  absence  of  national  traits;  the  work  of 
the  Scandinavian,  the  French,  the  German  and  the 
English  craftsman,  has  lost  most  of  its  national  charac- 
teristics, which  seems  a  pity. 

The  modern  furniture-designer,  who  regards  all  fur- 
niture as  though  it  were  a  machine  designed  only  for  a 
practical  purpose,  chiefly  excels  in  the  kitchen  and 
bathroom  where  the  machine  has  its  rightful  place; 
where  ingenuity  is  a  virtue. — H.H. 


GLIMPSES  OF  OLD  JAPAN  FROM  JAPANESE 

COLOUR  PRINTS 

Part  IV.   The  Geisha 

By  C.  G.  Holme 

(London:  The  Studio  Limited.  5s.  net.  New  York: 

The  Studio  Publications) 

THIS  is  the  fourth  of  that  extremely  attractive 
series  of  quartos  designated  by  the  above  title. 
The  eight  colour  plates  depict  that  refinement  of 
leisurely  life  in  far-off  Japan,  the  Geisha,  looking  as 
decorative  as  can  only  be  possible  to  a  Geisha.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  though  that  the  Geisha  is  always  a 
charming  female.  There  are  Geishas  of  both  sexes, 
albeit  the  female  of  the  species  is  by  far  the  more 
interesting.  Another  popular  delusion  is  that  the 
Geisha  is  much,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  thing  as  a 
courtesan.  In  reality  she  is  a  professional  entertainer 
in  a  much  more  innocent  cause.  She  will  play  to  you, 
dance  to  you,  take  part  in  games  and  converse  with 
you,  she  will  hand  you  smokes  and  pour  out  tea,  but 
for  more  familiar  entertainment  you  must  go  else- 
where. She  is  a  symbol  of  Japanese  hospitality.  A 
Japanese  gentleman  will  declare  to  you  that  his  own 
house  is  unworthy  of  the  honour  of  entertaining  so 
distinguished  a  guest  and  will  take  you  to  be  diverted 
by  these  gorgeously  garbed  and  accomplished  crea- 
tures, whilst  you  may  be  regaled  with  dainties  that, 
being  unaccustomed,  are  almost  certain  to  be  un- 
forgotten.  The  author's  accounts  of  some  of  these 
feasts  show  them  to  be  an  experience  that  requires 
practice  to  negotiate  with  success.  Mr.  Holmes'  essay 
is  brief  but  full  of  information,  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  pictures  are  wholly  delightful. — X. 


PRINT   PRICES   CURRENT 

Vol.  XVIII— 1 935- 1 936 

Compiled  and  Arranged  by  F.  L.  Wilder  and 

E.  L.  Wilder 

(Woodford  Wells,  Essex.  £2  2s.  net) 

THIS  extremely  valuable  compilation  now  in  its 
eighteenth  year  can  hardly  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. To  every  dealer  in  prints  it  is  a  necessity,  to 
every  collector  it  is  a  mine  of  information.  Not  only 
are  the  prices  recorded,  but  the  states  of  the  plates  and 
the  condition  and  quality  of  the  impressions.  The  date 
of  publication  is  also  given,  together  with  theplaceand 
date  of  sale.  So  excellent  a  system  of  arrangement  has 
been  devised  that  the  business  of  looking  up  any 
particular  item  is  simplified  to  the  last  degree.  The 
index  of  artists'  names  with  those  of  their  engravers  at 
the  end  is  a  further  assistance.  To  the  lover  of  good 
prints  this  book  makes  delightful  reading.  By  com- 
paring prices  and  states  with  those  given  in  former 
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issues,  the  reader  may  arrive  at  a  sense  of  fluctuations 
and  become  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  what  is  in 
favour  now  and  what  is  likely  to  come  into  favour 
again.— C.W.X. 


PICTURE   PRICES    CURRENT 

Vol.  I.    1 935-1 936.  Part  I 

By  the  Editors  of  Print  Prices  Current 

(Woodford  Wells,  Essex.  Price  21s.) 

THIS  excellent  work  by  the  same  authors  F.  L. 
and  E.  L.  Wilder  forms,  for  collectors,  dealers  and 
valuers,  the  indispensable  complement  to  Print  Prices 
Current.  It  is  the  first  record  of  the  kind  and  gives 
details  of  pictures  and  drawings  sold  at  all  the  im- 
portant auctions  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  Due 
to  appear  twice  yearly,  the  present  issue  deals  with 
sales  between  September  1st,  1935  and  March  31st, 
1936.  The  same  alphabetical  order  is  observed  as  in 
the  sister  publication.  Several  famous  disposals  come 
under  review,  among  them  the  Fauchier-Magnan 
pictures  and  drawings,  the  Mrs.  Ernest  Innes  collec- 
tion and  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Reid,  Bart.,  with  other 
important  lots  from  America.  One  is  happy  to  note 
that  quite  a  number  of  obscure  or  forgotten  reputa- 
tions are  coming  to  the  front,  and  this  to  some  extent 
counterbalances  the  drop  observable  in  the  values  of 
the  recently  famous.  It  is  quite  a  good  game  to  seek 
out  the  highest-priced  master  in  the  book. — Q_. 


ANIMAL  DRAWINGS:  FROM  THE  TWELFTH 
TO   THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

Chosen  and  Edited  by  A.  M.  Cetto 

(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  59  illustrations.  6s.  net) 

IN  surveying  this  admirable  series  of  animal  draw- 
ings we  are  sensible  of  the  force  of  the  editor's  pre- 
liminary remark  that  'outward  truth  to  Nature  is  not 
the  only  measure  of  their  worth,  nor  is  it  the  only 
standard  by  which  they  should  be  judged.'  'The  im- 
agination and  will  of  the  artist,'  he  proceeds,  (and  this 
is  the  prerogative  and  peculiar  merit  of  the  artist)  'can 
evolve  creatures  no  less  than  Nature  herself,  and  his 
creative  power  can  engender  beings  whose  form  is 
animated  with  their  own  peculiar  breath  of  life.' 
Hence  we  have  dragons,  chimeras  and  such  twy- 
natured  creatures  as  centaurs  and  satyrs.  Two  sheets 
of  such  chimerical  inventions  are  depicted  in  this  book. 
The  element  of  surprise,  on  being  confronted  for  the 
first  time  with,  for  examples,  an  ape,  a  lion,  or  an 
elephant,  plays  an  important  part  in  an  artist's  vision. 
Impressions  and  reactions  must  differ  with  individuals. 
Often  too,  the  artist,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  moving 
animal,  has  to  rely  on  his  memory,  and  he  naturally 


STORK  BY  DURER  :  REDUCED  FROM  ANIMAL  DRAWINGS  FROM 
THE  TWELFTH  TO  NINETEENTH  CENTURY   (FABER  &  FABER) 


registers  what  has  struck  him  as  being  the  strangest 
and  most  characteristic  features  of  his  model.  All  the 
drawings  in  this  selection  are  from  the  hands  of  mas- 
ters and  all  show  in  some  degree  the  deviations  from 
and  modifications  of  Nature  inherent  in  a  personal 
view.  Pisanello,  Leonardo,  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  Ru- 
bens, Gericault  and  Delacroix — each  had  his  own 
vision  and  his  own  rendering  and  herein  lies  the 
special  value  of  this  book.  There  are  fifty-nine  of  these 
delightful  studies  and  the  cover  is  from  a  drawing  in 
coloured  chalks  by  Hendrick  Goltzius  of  his  own 
much-loved  dog. — A.C. 


ART    REVIEW 

A  Survey  of  British  Art  in  all  its  Branches  during  the 
Year  1936 

(London :  The  Artist  Publishing  Company.  3s.  6d.  net) 

A  BRIGHT  publication  is  Art  Review  for  1936.  It 
comes  from  the  Artist  office  and  is  edited  by 
Harold  Sawkins.  Devoted  to  the  interests  of  working 
artists,  but  with  a  much  more  general  appeal,  since  it 
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takes  the  public  into  the  studios  and  behind  the 
scenes,  it  summarizes  practically  every  activity  of  the 
graphic  arts  during  the  past  year.  Easel  pictures, 
prints  and  drawings,  stage  decor,  book  jackets,  hu- 
morous art,  magazine  illustration  and  posters;  all  are 
amply  dealt  with  by  knowledgeable  authors  and 
artists  of  repute.  It  provides  a  good  working  reference 
book  of  current  modes  and  methods  invaluable  to  the 
student  and  entertaining  to  the  lay  reader.  Twelve 
well-chosen  colour  subjects  enhance  the  value  of  this 
excellently  produced  review. — J.H. 


HANDCRAFT   IN   WOOD   AND   METAL 

By  John  Hooper,  O.B.E.,  and  Alfred  J.  Shirley 

With  over  300  Illustrations 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.,  1936.    10s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  edition,  the  fifth,  of  Messrs.  Hooper  and 
Shirley's  valuable  book,  first  published  in  191 3, 
is  revised  and  enlarged  and  is  embellished  with  many 
new  illustrations. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  book  is  its  insist- 
ence upon  the  value  of  tradition  both  in  design  and 
decoration,  a  feature  which  gives  it  a  high  place 
among  educational  books  and  differentiates  it  from 
the  ordinary  handbook  on  workshop  practice.  While 
primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  teachers,  it  is,  also, 
adapted  to  stimulate  the  student  and  craftsman  to 
seek  in  the  long  line  of  traditional  design  for  appro- 
priate form  for  the  work  of  their  hands.  The  make, 
form  and  use  of  tools  and  appliances,  and  the  selection 
and  combination  of  materials  are  fully  dealt  with,  and 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  authors'  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects  is  correct  and  exhaustive.  The 
evolution  of  both  tools  and  finished  work  in  wood  and 
metals  from  prehistoric  times  is  fully  traced,  and  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  appreciation  by  ancient  craftsmen  of 
that  all  important  factor  in  handcraft — fitness  for  a 
given  purpose.  Exception  must  be  taken  to  the 
authors'  statement  that  from  Roman  times  to  the 
Sixteenth  Century  'craft-work  in  wood  and  metal 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  much  headway  in 
England.'  What  about  the  wealth  of  carved  wood- 
work of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries  still  extant  in  the  ancient  churches  and 
halls  of  England  ?  Similarly,  the  extent  to  which 
decorative  iron  work  was  produced  in  England  during 
the  Middle  Ages  seems  to  be  greatly  under-estimated 
by  the  authors.  They  say  that  very  little  of  such  work 
was  done  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  skilled  smiths: 
English  craft  records  and  existing  work  of  mediaeval 
times  hardly  bear  out  this  suggestion — as  witness  the 
many  fine  examples  of  ancient  English  smiths'  work 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Still,  these  slips 
in  historical  accuracy  do  not  detract  from  the  value 


of  the  book,  especially  as  the  authors  elsewhere 
recommend  to  the  craftsman  and  student  the  study  of 
ancient  English  wood  and  iron  work. 

After  the  historical  notes  on  craftwork,  which  end 
with  short  notices  of  inventions  and  improvements  in 
processes  during  modern  times,  several  chapters  are 
devoted  to  model  courses  of  study  for  three  years  both 
of  wood  and  iron  work,  and  the  value  of  ancient 
examples  and  traditional  methods  are  further  em- 
phasized in  a  chapter  dealing  specially  with  these 
subjects.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
practical  work — to  the  application  of  the  principles 
enunciated  earlier.  The  materials  used  in  handcraft — 
timber,  mother-of-pearl,  Japanese  and  blue  pearl, 
colouring  matters  and  the  metals — the  tools  by  which 
materials  are  fashioned  to  shape  and  how  tools  should 
be  used.  Then  follow  suggestions,  in  several  chapters, 
for  various  useful  and  decorative  objects — boxes,  can- 
delabra, iron  gates,  fire-screens,  furniture,  and  what- 
not. Glossaries  of  wood  and  metal  working-terms  and 
ample  indices  close  this  book,  which  can  be  confidently 
recommended,  not  only  to  practical  wood  and  metal 
workers  and  their  teachers,  but  to  collectors,  to  whom 
a  knowledge  of  the  matters  therein  discussed  cannot 
but  be  helpful  in  enabling  them  to  appreciate  the  es- 
sential differences  in  work  of  various  periods. — F.S.E. 


MASTERPIECES   OF   FIGURE   PAINTING 

By  Eric  Newton 

Edited  by  C.  G.  Holme 

(London:    The   Studio    Ltd.,    44   Leicester   Square, 

W.C.2) 

(New  York:  The  Studio  Publications  Inc.,  381  Fourth 
Ave.    1  os.  6d.  net) 

THIS  quarto  contains  coloured  reproductions  of 
twenty  paintings  of  the  human  figure,  among 
them  some  of  the  world's  acknowledged  masterpieces: 
Botticelli's  Birth  of  Venus;  Michelangelo's  Entombment; 
Giorgione's  (so  called)  Tempest;  Correggio's  School  of 
Love;  Bronzino's  National  Gallery  allegory  of  Venus, 
Cupid,  Folly  and  Time;  Titian's  Venus  of  Urbino;  Tintor- 
etto's Susanna  and  the  Elders;  Velazquez'  Rokeby  Venus; 
Rubens'  Judgment  of  Paris.  After  such  pictures  the 
examples  from  Degas,  Gauguin,  Modigliani  and 
Renoir,  come  as  a  poor  climax.  Etty's  Bather,  however, 
looks  well,  even  in  such  company.  Mr.  Newton's  text 
is  written  with  enthusiasm  and  contains  some  striking 
passages.  The  colour  of  the  reproductions  cannot  be 
said  to  conform  sufficiently  with  that  of  the  originals, 
but  the  general  effect  is  imposing  and  is  sure  to  attract 
the  public.  Moreover  the  reiteration  of  the  importance 
of  figure  painting  that  is  accurate  and  beautiful  can- 
not be  overdone.  The  influence  of  such  books  is  good, 
for  the  inaccurate  and  ugly  are  overmuch  seen. — C. 
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NOTES    AND     QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.     It  must  be  understood 
that   he    does    not    necessarily  identify  himself  with    attributions    or   other   opinions    expressed  by  correspondents. 


NAME  OF  ARTIST  SOUGHT  (No.  964) 

Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the 
artist  who  painted  the  Conversation  Piece  (here  repro- 
duced). This  painting  represents  a  group  of  the 
Browne  family  of  Frampton  in  Dorsetshire.  A  mem- 
ber of  this  family  was  a  well-known  Admiral,  who  was 
a  great  friend  of  Admiral  Byng  and  attended  him  to 
his  execution.  The  picture  has  descended  through 
about  five  generations  to  the  present  and  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  now  in  Newfoundland.  If  any 
of  your  readers  is  able  to  throw  light  on  its  authorship 
I  will  be  grateful— W.H.S. 


INFORMATION  ON  PICTURE  (No.  966) 

Sir, — On  the  stretcher  of  the  picture  (a  photograph 
of  which  is  here  reproduced)  the  following  informa- 
tion appears:  Sketch  by  J.  McM.  Whistler,  Anne  (?) 
Linnell  afterwards  Mrs.  Palmer,  daughter  of  the  artist,  from 
the  collection  of  Mrs.  Francis  Leyland.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  any  of  your  readers  can  say  whether  this  des- 
cription, and  the  ascription  to  Whistler,  are  reliable 
or  not,  and  would  be  grateful  for  any  other  informa- 
tion about  the  sitter  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  sketch  was  painted. — L. 


INFORMATION  ON  PORTRAIT  (No.  965) 

Sir, — Can  any  reader  of  The  Connoisseur  identify 
the  above  portrait  ?  It  is  reputed  to  be  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  York,  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  first  wife  of  James  II,  but  there  is  a 
doubt  about  it.  The  picture  is  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
and  I  believe  was  at  York  House,  Twickenham. — B.  J. 


CONVERSATION    PIECE    RELATING    TO    FAMILY    OF    BROWNE     OF    FRAMPTON,    DORSETSHIRE 
INFORMATION  WHICH  MAY  THROW  LIGHT  ON  IDENTITY  OF  ARTIST    IS    SOLICITED    (No.    964) 


INQUIRY  (No.  967) 

Sir, — The  photograph  enclosed  I  would  like  you  to 
reproduce  in  your  Enquiry  Columns.  It  is  of  a  panel, 
29!  X  21  inches,  purchased  many  years  ago  from  a 
Brussels  firm,  is  supposed  to  represent  The  Coronation 
of  Solomon,  and  is  attributed  to  Rembrandt.  In  fact,  on 
a  close  examination  of  the  right-hand  bottom  corner, 
there  appear  to  be  the  letters  R  H  R.  The  picture 
was  purchased  a  few  years 
ago  with  other  works  of  art, 
from  a  well-known  and  valu- 
able collection,  and,  on  turning 
over  some  old  correspondence, 
I  found  an  envelope  stating 
that  it  was  a  work  by  Rem- 
brandt, dated  1633.  Any  in- 
formation would  be  very  wel- 
come.— George  B.  Rogers, 
8,  Stoke  Road,  Shelton,  Stoke- 
on-Trent. 


INQUIRY  (No.  968) 

Sir, — I  am  sole  partner  Oi 
the  firm  of  Hardisty  Rhodes 
and  Lindner  Solicitors,  and  I 
have  traced  the  history  of  this 
firm  back  to  George  Hardisty, 
Principal  Clerk  to  the  Sub- 
poena Office,  120,  Chancery 
Lane,in  1787. The  firm's  name 
has  from  time  to  time  changed 
with  the  names  of  its  partners, 
but  during  the  whole  period 
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from  1787  to  1928  has  had  its 
principal  office  in  Great  Marl- 
borough Street.  I  am  anxious 
to  know  whether  any  trace  of 
the  firm  prior  to  1 787  exists,  as 
the  Hardistys  appear  to  have 
been  a  legal  family  for  a  con- 
siderable period  prior  to  that 
date,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  if 
you  will  insert  this  letter  under 
your  Notes  and  Queries  to  see 
whether  any  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  give  any  inform- 
ation.— A.  F.  H.  Lindner,  3, 
Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.2. 


STAMPED  ENVELOPE  IN- 
QUIRY (No.  969) 


Sir, — On  the  last  day  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  VIII,  I 
received  a  letter  in  an  envelope 

duly  stamped,  and  imprinted  On  Her  Majesty's  Service, 
issued  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  bearing  an 
Edward  VIII  stamp. 

I  think  that  such  a  souvenir,  linking  as  it  does  the 
longest  and  one  of  the  shortest  reigns  in  the  history 
of  England,  must  be  unique,  but  it  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  know  if  among  your  many  readers  there  are 


(a)    A    SUPPOSED    PORTRAIT    OF   ANNE    HYDE,   DUCHESS   OF    YORK,    BY    KNELLER    (No.    865) 
(A)    SKETCH    INSCRIBED    AS    BY   J.    McN.   WHISTLER   (No.   966)   VERIFICATION    IS    SOLICITED 


others  possessing  similar  mementoes,  likely  to  be  of 
historic  interest  to  future  generations. — A.  W.  Buck. 


REPLY  TO  INQUIRY  NO.  958 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mrs.  Betty  V.  Holford,  Hazeldene 
Stables,  Lower  and  Upper 
Dicker,  Hailsham,  in  my 
opinion  the  portrait  repro- 
duced in  the  January  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur  is  of 
the  Czar  Nicholas  I.  The 
uniformisthat  of  a  Russian 
general,  and  if  the  sash  over 
the  right  shoulder  is  of  a 
light  blue  it  is  the  Order  of 
St.  Andrew.  As  the  wearer 
is  so  young  he  can  only  be 
of  Royal  origin.  The  por- 
trait looks  as  if  it  was  the 
work  of  a  Russian  master, 
but  without  seeing  the  ori- 
ginal it  isdifficult  to  ascribe 
it  to  any  artist  in  particu- 
lar. I  think  the  date  of  the 
portrait  is  not  later  than 
1830. 1  am  ready  to  answer 
more  questions  on  this  sub- 
ject, if  desired. — -(Prince) 
Vladimir  Galitzine,  20A, 
Berkeley  Street,  Piccadilly, 

PICTURE    SAID   TO    REPRESENT  THE  CORONATION  OF  SOLOMON  :  ON    PANEL,    29}    x    21    INCHES  r         J  T»r 

SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  PAINTED  BY  REMBRANDT    IN    1633    :    INFORMATION    SOUGHT    (No.    967)  L.OndOn,    W.I. 
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IN  preparing  the  present  notes,  we  are  conscious  of  a 
very  real  regret,  which  is  doubtless  felt  by  all  who 
are  associated  with  the  works  of  the  early  artists 
and  craftsmen,  at  the  passing  of  No.  47,  Leicester 
Square.  That  regret  is  the  deeper,  because  with  the 
passing  of  this  historic  house,  the  present  members  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Puttick  and  Simpson  propose 
offering  the  goodwill  for  sale  and  retiring  from  the 
business.  The  house  was  the  home  of  Reynolds. 

As  the  1936-7  auction  season  in  London  has  not 
been  fully  resumed  at  the  time  of  going  to  press, 
there  is  little  to  record  apart  from  the  sale  of  silver 
belonging  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
which  was  sold  by  Puttick  and  Simpson,  and  brought 
a  total  of  £3,078.  The  outstanding  lot  was  a  Master 
spoon  by  Nicholas  Bartlemew,  1550,  which  realized 
£240.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  remaining  lots 
of  silver  all  dated  from  the  late  Eighteenth  or  early 
Nineteenth  Centuries,  but  despite  this,  the  bidding 
was  particularly  keen,  as  the  following  items  indicate: 
a  fiddle  pattern  table  service,  chiefly  1824  (713  oz.), 
6s.  2d.;  a  set  of  four  circular  entree  dishes  by  Philip 
Rundell,  1820  (243  oz.  15  dwt.),  8s.  gd.;  a  set  of  four 
oblong  entree  dishes  by  the  same  maker,  1820  (150  oz. 
14  dwt.),  7s.  g.d.;  a  set  of  four  square  entree  dishes  by 
the  same  maker,  1821  (141  oz.  3  dwt.),  8s.  3d.;  a  pair 
of  oval  soup  tureens  with  liners  on  stands  by  the  same 
maker,  1820  (698  oz.  10  dwt.),  8s.  4d.;  a  pair  of  oval 
meat  dishes  by  the  same  maker,  1822  (88  oz.  4  dwt.), 
gs. ;  eighteen  meat  plates,  Victorian  (449  oz.  10  dwt.), 
5s.:  a  set  of  four  candlesticks  with  baluster  columns 
and  shaped  bases  by  J.  Craddock  and  W.  Reid,  1820 
(204  oz.  10  dwt.),  6s.;  a  set  of  four  sauce  boats  chased 
with  swags,  on  lion  mask  and  paw  feet  by  Paul  Storr, 
181  7  (118  oz.),  15s.;  a  pair  of  oblong  entree  dishes 
by  Andrew  Fogelberg,  1777  (84  oz.  3  dwt.),  22s.;  a  set 
of  four  oval  dishes  by  Thomas  Fleming,  1770  (78  oz. 
19  dwt.),  17s.  3d. 

The  improvement  in  the  picture  market  which  was 
noticeable  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  season 
doubtless  accounts  for  the  more  numerous  recent  offer- 
ings as  well  as  for  the  fact  that  other  noteworthy  sales 
are  scheduled  for  later  in  the  season.  On  April  30th, 
Christie's  are  to  offer  the  collection  formed  largely  by 
the  late  Lewis  Loyd,  and  this  includes  the  magnificent 
works  by  Dutch  masters,  of  which  a  number  were 
exhibited  at  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  in  Manches- 
ter, in  1857.  Among  these  were  three  of  the  four  works 
by  Aelbert  Cuyp  in  the  present  catalogue,  namely 
The  Halt  of  a  Sporting  Party  which  was  formerly  in  the 
Mortimer  collection  and  which  Smith  justly  described 
as  'a  superlative  picture,'  .1  View  of  the  River  Dort,  and 


A  Marshy  River  Scene.  One  of  the  two  superb  landscapes 
by  Hobbema,  now  to  be  sold,  was  also  exhibited  at 
Manchester;  this  picture,  entitled  The  Anglers,  which 
came  from  the  Emmerson  collection,  being  mentioned 
in  Smith's  Catalogue  Raisonne,  the  other  having  been 
bought  by  Smith  for  J.  M.  Oppenheim,  at  whose 
death  in  1864  it  was  acquired  by  Lewis  Loyd. 

There  are  two  works  by  Pieter  de  Hooch,  both  of 
which  are  interiors,  one  being  The  Bedroom,  and  the 
other  A  Family  Party.  Each  of  these  is  mentioned  in 
Smith's  Catalogue,  and  there  are  similar  versions  of 
The  Bedroom  in  the  Widener  Collection,  Philadelphia, 
the  Museum  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  the  Picture 
Gallery  at  Karlsruhe,  Germany.  Another  delightful 
interior  is  the  scene  in  a  tavern  with  a  group  of  four 
men  and  a  woman  playing  cards  by  Teniers,  which  is 
a  characteristic  example  of  this  master's  faithful  por- 
trayal of  human  emotions. 


THE  PIPER  BY  BLAKE  :  FROM  A  COPY  OF  SO.XGS  OF  INNOCENCE 
AND    SONGS    OF   EXPERIENCE     :     MOSS    LIBRARY    (SOTHEBY'S) 
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ST.  MARGARET  AND  THE  DRAGON  :  MINIATURE  FROM  A  SARUM 
BOOK    OF    HOURS    :    THE  MOSS  LIBRARY  (MESSRS.  SOTHEBY'S) 


Another  important  dispersal  which  is  to  be  made 
at  Sotheby's  from  March  2nd  to  gth  is  the  well-known 
library  belonging  to  Lt.-Col.  W.  E.  Moss  of  the  Manor 
House,  Sonning-on-Thames.  Part  of  this  consists  of  a 
collection  of  the  works  of  William  Blake  which  is 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
ever  formed,  and  Keynes  in  the  preface  to  his  Biblio- 
graphy of  William  Blake  mentions  that  this  collection 
had  afforded  him  much  help.  The  items  include  one 
of  the  early  (1790-94)  copies  of  Songs  of  Innocence  with 
all  the  plates,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Songs  of  Experience ;  and  one  of  the  three  ear- 
liest copies  (all  issued  in  1794)  of  Songs  of  Innocence  and 
of  Experience  with  fifty-four  plates.  There  is  also  a  copy 
of  The  Gates  of  Paradise  with  sixteen  plates,  and  one  of 
America,  a  Prophecy  (1793)  from  the  collections  of  Ben- 
jamin West  and  Michael  Tomkinson.  The  last  men- 
tioned lacks  the  frontispiece  which  bears  an  inscription 
from  Blake  to  Benjamin  West  and  which  appeared 
separately  at  Hodgson's  in  1904. 


The  library  is  noteworthy,  too,  for  the  representa- 
tive collection  of  fifteenth-century  Books  of  Hours, 
four  of  which  are  English.  The  principal  English  ex- 
ample has  nineteen  full-page  miniatures,  among  which 
are  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  Becket;  St.  George 
slaying  the  Dragon;  St.  Anne  with  the  Virgin  on  her  knee; 
St.  Christopher;  St.  Katherine;  and  St.  Margaret  and  the 
Dragon.  In  early  bindings,  the  collection  is  especially 
rich,  many  of  them  dating  from  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury; and  among  them  are  a  number  from  the  library 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wotton  and  others  bound  for  Grolier; 
Claude  Gouffier;  William  Brooke,  7th  Lord  Cobham; 
Matthew  Parker;  Pier  Luigi  Farnese;  Count  Mansfeld; 
and  Apollonio  Filareto. 

One  sale  which  is  to  be  held  at  Sotheby's  and  which 
is  of  unusual  interest  comprises  a  collection  of  ancient 
Mixteca  carvings  in  obsidian,  which  is  a  volcanic  rock 
of  an  extremely  hard  and  brittle  character.  The  art 
of  sculpture  in  ancient  Mexico  is  to-day  generally 
familiar  to  those  who  have  devoted  a  special  study  to 
the  subject,  but  there  is  much  still  to  be  learned  re- 
garding the  pre-historic  civilization  of  the  Americas. 
Although  later  examples  of  carved  obsidian,  more  par- 
ticularly masks,  exist,  there  are  certain  features,  with 
those  dating  prior  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  by  which 
the  latter  may  be  recognized,  as,  for  example,  the 
method  employed  in  drilling  the  holes  from  which 
ornaments  were  suspended.  The  exhibition  will  be  on 
view  some  days  before  the  sale.  One  Xiuteltelco 
stone  bird's  head  is  thought  to  have  been  part  of  the 
Royal  Insignia  of  King  Coxcox. 


NEW   YORK 

IN  New  York,  where  the  auction  season  reopens 
during  the  early  part  of  January,  a  number  of  pro- 
perties have  already  been  dispersed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Art  Association  Anderson  Galleries.  It  is  notice- 
able, too,  that,  as  in  London,  the  recent  improve- 
ment in  the  values  of  pictures  is  reflected  in  the  offer- 
ings which  have  been  and  will  later  be  made  on  the 
New  York  market. 

One  catalogue  which  attracted  considerable  notice 
consisted  of  some  two  hundred  and  twenty  lots  of 
drawings,  and  sporting  and  other  books  illustrated  by 
Henry  Aiken,  Thomas  Rowlandson,  Edward  Orme 
and  other  artists  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Fitz 
Eugene  Dixon  of  Philadelphia.  This  catalogue  realized 
the  not  inconsiderable  total  of  $82,745,  °'  which 
$54,000  was  contributed  by  the  works  of  Henry  Aiken, 
whose  Qualified  Horses  and  Unqualified  Riders,  his  first 
coloured  plate  book  (181 5)  brought  $235  ;  Sporting 
Discoveries,  or  the  Miseries  of  Shooting  (181 6),  $675  ; 
four  foxhunting  drawings  in  pencil  and  water-colour, 
S300  ;  Doing  the  Thing;  and  the  Thing  Done  (181 8), 
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$780  ;  How  to  Qualify  for  a  Meltonian  (181 9),  $690  ;  a 
series  of  thirty-nine  drawings  of  various  British  field 
sports  which  were  formerly  in  the  collection  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bavarian  royal  family  and  were  acquired 
by  Mr.  Dixon  from  a  prominent  London  dealer  real- 
ized a  total  of  $4,330. 

$1,825  was  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  first  issue  ( 1 820- 1 ) 
of  The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain;  a  set  of  water- 
colour  drawings  of  fox-hunting  scenes,  $1,125  3  a  se^~ 
portrait  in  water-colour,  $500  ;  Specimens  of  Riding  Near 
London  (1821),  $800;  A  Cockney's  Shooting  Season  in 
Suffolk  (1822),  $520  ;  a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  Ideas 
(1826-30),  $725;  A  Steeple  Chase  or  A  Cross  Country 
Match,  $660  ;  a  set  in  four  parts  of  A  Few  Ideas, 
$3,000  ;  a  drawing,  Tellowham  Wood,  County  of  Dorset, 
in  water-colour,  $820  ;  and  a  copy  of  the  second 
edition  of  Jorrocks'  Jaunts  and  Jollities  which  has  the 
title  page  and  fourteen  plates  by  Aiken,  $1,550. 

A  set  of  proof  impressions  of  The  Beaufort  Hunt  en- 
graved by  Aiken  after  the  drawings  by  Hodges  and 
published  by  Thomas  McLean  in  1833  aroused  con- 
siderable enthusiasm,  and  after  some  spirited  bidding, 
the  hammer  fell  at  $12,000,  while  another  lot  com- 
prising thirty-one  drawings  by  Aiken,  fourteen  by 
Rowlandson,  and  four  by  other  artists  which  fetched 
$4,100  was  also  keenly  bid  for. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  sale,  the  principal  items 
were:  The  Annals  of  Sporting  and  Fancy  Gazette,  thirteen 
volumes  (1822-8)  illustrated  by  Henry  Aiken,  Samuel 
Aiken,  Gruikshank  and  others,  $1,700  ;  Birch's  Country 
Seats  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  (1808),  $300  ; 
The  Second  and  Third  Tour[s]  of  Dr.  Syntax  with  plates 
by  Rowlandson  (1 820-1),  $1,000;  English  Dance  of 
Death  in  twenty-fourmonthly 
parts  ( 1 814-16),  $900;  The 
Dance  of  Life  in  eight  parts 
(181 7),  $925  ;  Pierce  Egan's 
Anecdotes  with  plates  by  Theo- 
dore Lane,  in  twelve  parts 
(1825),  $825  ;  Newhouse's 
Scenes  on  the  Road  (1834—5), 
$1,025  >  The  St.  Leger  Win- 
ners from  1 81 5  to  1824,  by 
T.  Sutherland  after  John  F. 
Herring  (1825),  $1,150; 
Surtees'  sporting  novels,  Mr. 
Sponge's  Sporting  Tour,  Handley 
Cross,  Ask  Mamma,  Plain  or 
Ringlets,  and  Mr.  Facey  Rom- 
ford's Hounds  with  plates  and 
woodcuts  by  John  Leech  and 
Hablot  Browne  (1853-65), 
$2,700,  and  a  copy  of  the 
first  issue  of  Orme's  British 
Field  Sports  with   plates   by 

c  ,       TT        .  ,         ,        ,  A    VIEW  OF   THE   RIVER 

bamuel     Howitt    (and    the         lewis  loyd,  esquire  : 


original  drawings  of  plates  VII   and  VIII),  $5,800. 

Two  sales  of  books  held  by  the  same  auctioneers 
included  several  interesting  items  of  Americana  of 
which  Audubon's  The  Birds  of  America  fetched  $520, 
and  a  water-colour  drawing  of  the  American  Cross  Fox 
by  the  same  artist,  $530;  an  autograph  manuscript 
of  a  portion  of  Eugene  Field's  newspaper  column 
Sharps  and  Flats,  $300;  one  of  Field's  short  story  The 
Touch  in  the  Heart,  $350;  the  extra-illustrated  volumes 
of  Old  New  York:  or  Reminiscences  of  the  past  Sixty  Tears, 
by  Dr.  Francis  (1865),  $2,500;  an  autograph  letter 
by  Jefferson  Davis,  $225;  Filson's  Kentucke  (1784), 
$360;  a  letter  by  Alexander  Hamilton  to  his  wife, 
$260;  Pattie's  Narrative  published  at  Cincinnati,  1831, 
S435;  and  the  Whalemen's  Shipping  List  and  Merchant's 
Transcript  published  at  New  Bedford  from  1843  to 
1915,  $625. 

Nineteenth-century  American  artists  were  well  re- 
presented in  a  small  catalogue  of  pictures  from  various 
sources,  and  of  these  the  following  might  be  recorded  : 
Cape  Cod,  by  Childe  Hassam,  $450;  Gossips,  by  Daniel 
Ridgway  Knight,  $1,000;  Central  Park:  Winter,  by 
Ernest  Lawton,  $350;  Harlem  River  at  High  Bridge,  by 
the  same  artist,  $500;  portrait  of  A  Lady,  by  Thomas 
Sully,  $1,125;  while  at  another  sale,  a  work  by  George 
de  Forest  Brush,  Little  Girl  in  a  Crimson  Bonnet,  fetched 
$1,250,  and  by  the  same  artist  a  portrait  of  An  Indian, 
$600;  Seascape  :  Isle  of  Shoals,  by  Childe  Hassam, 
$425;  Iris,  by  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  $850;  The  Butterfly 
Orchid,  by  Henry  Golden  Dearth,  $2,500;  and  Moun- 
tain Brook,  by  Homer  D.  Martin,  $1,000. 

The  objects  of  art,  armour,  etc.,  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  George  D.  Pratt,  though  numerous,  failed  to 


DORT   BY   AELBERT   CUYP    :   FROM    THE    COLLECTION    OF    THE    LATE 
(TO  BE    SOLD    AT   CHRISTIE'S)    EXHIBITED    AT   MANCHESTER    IN    1857 
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AN  INTERIOR  OF  A   TAVERN   :   FOUR   MEN  AND   A  WOMAN   PLAYING 
TENIERS    :    COLLF.CTION    OF    THE    LATE    LEWIS    LOYD,    ESQUIRE    : 

attract  any  outstanding  bids,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
the  principal  prices  paid  during  the  two-days  sale 
being  S875  for  a  clair  de  lune  vase,  K'ang  Hsi;  a  peach- 
bloom  brush-pot,  K'ang  Hsi,  S550;  a  peach-bloom 
vase  with  carved  ivory  stand,  K'ang  Hsi,  $700;  a 
painting  on  silk,  Tsai  Wen-chi  Playing  upon  a  Fiddle, 
Yuan,  S350;  a  pair  of  Austrian  flintlock  pistols,  early 
Eighteenth  Century,  S240;  a  pair  of  wheel-lock  pistols, 
late  Sixteenth  Century,  $640;  a  Burgundian  dagger, 
c.  1500,  $225;  a  German  close  helmet,  c.  1500,  $575; 
a  Venetian  barbute,  Fifteenth  Century,  $600;  a  Swiss 
pig-face  bascinet  with  camail,  c.  1400,  $700;  a  German 
calendar  sword,  mark  of  Johannes  Wundes,  c.  1580, 
$450;  a  German  sword,  c.  1440-60,  $550;  a  French 
bronze  cannon,  Seventeenth  Century,  $850;  a  pair  of 
German  bronze  cannon,  Seventeenth  Century,  $620; 
and  a  halberd  with  matchlock  pistol,  Sixteenth 
Century,  Si  10. 

Only  one  catalogue  of  English  furniture,  porcelains 
and  a  few  pieces  of  silver  is  to  be  noted,  though  here 
again,  prices  of  any  consequence  are  few.  Among  the 
lew  lots  of  English  and  Irish  silver  in  this  catalogue, 
a  pair  of  chamber  candlesticks,  by  Richard  Williams, 
Dublin,  c.  1765,  brought  Si 60;  another  pair  by  T. 
Robins,  1808,  $90;  an  inkstand  with  pierced  boat- 
shaped  stand  fitted  four  glass  bottles,  and  silver  taper- 
stick  and  wafer  holder  by  Charles  Aldridge  and  Henry 
Green,  1778,  $210;  a  set  of  four  double  salt-cellars,  by 
Paul  Storr,  1810,  $300;  a  set  of  four  small  tureens  and 
covers,  181 7,  $350;  a  pair  of  sauce  boats  with  repousse 
decoration  by  Matthew  West,  Dublin,  1763,  Si 20;  a  set 
of  lour  small  tureens  and  covers  by  Francis  Butty  and 


Nicholas  Durne'e,  1772,  ant 
Thomas  Ellis,  1778,  S300; 
a  pair  of  entree  dishes  and 
covers  by  Paul  Storr,  181 7, 
$340;  two  circular  salvers, 
each  16  in.  diam.,  one  by 
Wi  I  Ham  Homer,  Dublin, 
1  77 1 ,  and  one  by  John  Lloyd, 
Dublin,  1777,  $440  ;  an 
oval  tureen  and  cover  by 
Andrew  Fogelberg  and  Stephen 
Gilbert,  1792,  S200;  and  a 
two-handled  tea-tray,  32  A 
in.,   1849,  S310. 

On  January  22nd  a  col- 
lection of  early  American 
furniture,  silver  and  glass 
was  disposed  of :  among 
the  chief  items  were  a  few 
pieces  of  furniture,  such  as 
a  New  England  Chippen- 
dale mahogany,  serpen- 
tine-front chest  of  drawers, 
$380  ;  and  a  Sheraton  in- 
laid mahogany  and  bird's-eye  maple  secretary,  $475. 


CARDS  :   PAINTED   BY   DAVID 
(TO    BE    SOLD    AT   CHRISTIE'S) 


AN    ANCIENT    AMERICAN    CARVED    STONE   HEAD    OF    A     BIRD 
PERHAPS    PART   OF    INSIGNIA    OF    KING    COXCOX    (SOTHEBY'S) 
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GILLIXGHAM  MILL,  DORSET'  :  BY  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A. 
OIL     PAINTING    :    VICTORIA     AND     ALBERT     MUSEUM 


JOHN    CONSTABLE    R.A.,    17764837 
THREE  CENTENARY  EXHIBITIONS 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


THE  HOUSE  OF    GOLDING  CONSTABLE,    LATHER    OL  THE    PAINTER,  AT  EAST  BERGHOLT,  SUFFOLK  :  VICTORIA    AND  ALBERT   MUSEUM 


ON  April  i st,  one  hundred  years  ago,  in 
the  darkest  hours  of  a  morning,  the 
light  of  which  he  was  destined  never  to 
see,  John  Constable  died.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
should  devote  our  first  few  pages  this  month 
to  honouring  the  memory  of  this  illustrious 
landscape  painter,  the  most  purely  English 
of  our  school.  For  Constable  never  left  his 
native  country  and  was  of  all  painters  least 
affected  by  external  influences.  It  is  probably 
true  that  he  had  made  a  few  early  copies 
from  Girtin  and  J.  R.  Cozens  (Girtin,  be  it 
noted,  was  but  a  year  his  senior),  since  it  is 
the  salutary  practice  of  all  artists  to  begin  in 
leading  strings,  but  his  studio  was  ever  the 
open  fields.  It  is  to  his  close  adherence  to 
Nature  as  a  guide  that  Constable  owes  his 
perennial  modernity.  "The  first  thing  I  try  to 
do,'  he  said,  'is  to  forget  that  I  have  ever  seen 
a  picture,'  and  he  copied  out  that  five  hun- 
dred year  old  apophthegm  of  Cennini,  'Ob- 
serve that  thy  best  Director,  thy  perfect 
Guide  is  Nature.  ...  In  her  Paths  is  thy 
Triumphal  Arch.'  Again  and  again,  these 
and  similar  sentiments  occur  in  his  papers. 
He  quotes  Cowper,  'Imitation,  even  of  the 


best  models,  is  my  aversion;  it  is  servile  and 
mechanical.'  And  there  are  countless  other 
passages  in  the  notes  and  memoranda  handed 
over  to  Leslie,  his  biographer,  which  furnish 
the  key  to  Constable's  convictions  and  to  his 
pre-eminence.  The  best  of  all  evidence,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  his  works  themselves. 

At  least  three  centenary  exhibitions  now  in 
course  of  preparation  will  be  opened  in  Lon- 
don in  May,  and  in  these  collectively  it  will 
be  possible  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  Con- 
stable in  its  full  flower.  Further,  they  will  en- 
able many  of  our  expected  visitors  from  over- 
seas to  form  an  idea  for  themselves,  probably 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  immense  influence  he 
exerted  upon  all  subsequent  schools  of  land- 
scape painting  in  Western  Europe. 

Although  Constable,  by  financial  and  pop- 
ular tests,  met  with  scant  success  in  his  life- 
time, his  lack  of  good  fortune  has  proved  our 
immeasurable  gain.  Few  were  his  English 
patrons,  and  in  spite  of  his  meteoric  reputa- 
tion in  Paris,  remarkably  few  of  his  works 
left  their  own  country.  In  the  studio  at  his 
death  were  fourteen  of  his  largest  and  most 
important  paintings  and  a  quantity  of  lesser 
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ones,  which  were  to  make  up  a  hundred  and 
forty  lots  at  the  sale  by  auction  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  All  told,  they  realized  little  more 
than  two  thousand  guineas,  the  majority  hav- 
ing been  bought  in  by  the  painter's  family. 

We  are  fortunate  indeed  in  having  reserved 
to  our  national  museums  such  an  exceptional 
number  of  fine  works  by  Constable.  Through 
the  munificent  bequest  of  Miss  Isabel  Con- 
stable* in  1888  the  nation  became  possessed 
of  upwards  of  four  hundred  of  her  father's 
paintings  and  drawings  and  in  these  direct 
studies  from  Nature  for  the  first  time  the 
secret  of  Constable's  immense  powers  as  an 
artist  stood  revealed.  Yet  from  the  works 
shown  in  Paris  in  1824,  tne  seed  of  modern 
landscape  had  been  planted  and  Constable's 
influence  had  already  spread  throughout  the 
leading  schools  of  Europe.  As  with  all  pio- 
neers, immense  difficulties  stood  in  the  way 
of  Constable's  success  in  his  native  country. 
Eclipsed  by  the  dazzling  Turner,  who  was  sup- 

*  In  the  joint  names  of  herself,  Maria  Louisa  Constable  and 
Lionel  Bicknell  Constable. 


ported  by  Ruskin's  formidable  eloquence,  and 
belittled  by  the  same  writer  whenever  he  con- 
descended to  mention  Constable's  name,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  that  the  painter's 
reputation  in  England  was  retarded.  In  1856 
Ruskin  himself  admitted  that  he  'was  com- 
pelled to  do  harsh  justice  upon  him,'  and  ap- 
parently for  no  more  valid  reason  than  be- 
cause he  resented  Leslie's  championship  of 
Constable  and  because  Leslie  had  presumed 
to  write  a  treatise  on  painting.  With  'the 
whirligig  of  time' justice  has  her  revenge.  We 
venture  to  think  this  will  be  the  most  aus- 
picious year  for  Constable's  fame  and  will 
establish  him  finally  as  the  pioneer  of  mod- 
ern landscape  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  nat- 
uralist painters  of  all  time. 

Of  the  three  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  Lon- 
don, the  most  important,  designed  to  illus- 
trate Constable's  completeness  within  the 
range  he  had  set  himself,  will  be  staged  at  the 
Tate  Gallery.  The  National  Gallery  at  Tra- 
falgar Square  has  been  drawn  upon  for  some 
of  its  finest  examples.  From  this  source  will  be 
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lent  The  Hay  Wain  (the  Paris  gold  medal  pic- 
ture of  1824),  Hadleigh  Castle  (acquired  last 
year),  Salisbury  Cathedral  (the  version  with  the 
Avon  flowing  across  the  foreground  and  the 
Bishop's  garden  and  Leadenhall  House  to  the 
right  seen  beyond  a  large  oak)  from  the  Salt- 
ing bequest,  Flatford  Mill  with  a  tow-horse 
(Constable  bequest),  Weymouth  Bay,  Malvern 
Hall,  Warwickshire,  and  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Constable  (the  last  three  Salting  bequests)  and 
A  House  at  Hampstead  (Constable  bequest). 
The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  will  supply 
from  its  great  resources  no  fewer  than  107  oil 
pictures,  63  water  colours  and  170  drawings. 
The  Royal  Academy  lends  its  famous  Leaping 
Horse,  which  may  be  compared  with  its  mag- 
nificent full-sized  sketch  from  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  together  with  a  small 
study  for  the  same  picture.  From  the  Lady 
Lever  Art  Gallery  comes  East  Bergholt  Mill. 


Private  owners  have  been  generous.  Lord 
Fairhaven  contributes  his  great  Waterloo 
Bridge  (illustrated  and  described  in  The  Con- 
noisseur last  October),  Lord  Camrose  his 
differing  version,  Lord  Ashton  sends  his  fine 
Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the  Meadows  with  a 
Rainbow,  and  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Audley  Neeld  lends 
his  Dedham  Vale.  Another  Dedham  Vale  comes 
from  Mr.  Granville  Proby.  Brighton  Chain 
Pier,  the  property  of  Lt.-Col.  Sheepshanks, 
will  be  included,  and  among  other  important 
canvases  are  :  from  Mr.  Percy  Moore  Turner, 
Helmingham  Dell;  from  Mr.  Nettlefold,  Ma- 
worth  Castle;  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Bacon  another 
Salisbury  and  a  drawing  is  contributed  by  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich. 

This  comprehensive  display  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  exhibition  at  the  Wilden- 
stein  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street,  organized 
jointly  by  Mr.  Percy  Moore  Turner  of  the 
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Independent  Gallery  and  M.  Wildenstein. 
The  collaboration  of  a  great  Paris  house  in 
this  enterprise  is  of  first-class  significance.  Its 
object  is  to  expound  Constable's  origins  and 
consequences.  A  series  of  panels  will  be  made 
up  of  paintings  in  oil  so  arranged  as  to  illus- 
trate the  influence  he  exerted  upon  all  subse- 
quent painting,  in  its  international  sense. 
The  works  promised  are  important  pictures 
in  the  possession  of  prominent  owners  and, 
the  selectors  having  a  clear  objective  in  their 
minds,  these  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
their  particular  purpose.  In  due  course  this 
exhibition  will  be  described  in  more  exact 
detail,  but  we  are  enabled,  by  permission  of 
the  owner  to  illustrate  one  of  the  items  which 


throws  an  interesting  light  on  Constable's 
political  views  and  anxieties  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life.  This  unique  venture  into  the  sphere 
of  political  lampoon,  painted  a  very  short 
time  before  his  death,  has  not  hitherto  been 
reproduced  in  any  publication,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware. 

The  picture  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  Smith,  of  Benchams,  Harpford, 
Devon,  whose  keen  eye  detected  it  in  a  Lon- 
don shop  window  some  years  ago.  It  is  a 
Hogarthian  effort,  painted  on  a  canvas  29^ 
inches  high  and  24  wide:  to  the  right  may 
be  seen  an  unmistakably  brilliant  and  charac- 
teristic sketch  of  open  country  with  a  dis- 
tant windmill.  The  canvas  does  not  appear 
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in  the  list  of  works  sold  by  the  executors  after 
Constable's  death,  presumably  for  fear  of 
giving  offence  to  bidders  of  Whiggish  pro- 
clivities. In  Leslie's  Life  and  Letters  of  Constable 
there  are  two  references  to  Constable's  politi- 
cal uneasiness.  'Towards  the  end  of  October 
(1831)  Constable  became  very  unwell  and 
was  greatly  depressed  in  spirits.  The  Reform 
fever  was  at  its  crisis  and  he  talked  much  of 
all  that  was  to  be  feared  from  the  measure.' 
A  little  later  Constable  wrote  to  Leslie  of  the 
proposed  Franchise  Reform  Bill  and  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  'What  makes  me  dread 
this  tremendous  attack  on  the  constitution  of 
the  country  is  that  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
Lords  are  seriously  and  firmly  objecting  to 
it;  and  it  goes  to  give  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  the  rabble  and  dregs  of  the 
people,  and  the  devil's  agents  on  earth  the 


agitators.'  He  quotes  the  names  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  and 
proceeds,  'No  Whig  Government  ever  can  do 
good  to  this  peculiar  country.'  To  what  parti- 
cular use  Constable  intended  to  put  this  piece 
of  painted  satire,  except  to  ease  his  mind,  we 
cannot  be  certain,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  fearful 
of  the  consequences  of  Free  Trade  to  the  land 
and  mill  owners  of  this  country  and  that  he 
painted  it  under  stress  of  ill-health  and  men- 
tal agitation. 

The  date  at  which  this  picture  was  exe- 
cuted (1837)  is  virtually  proved  by  the  effigy 
of  Disraeli,  dangling  from  a  gibbet  on  a  pla- 
card in  the  background.  Mr.  Willoughby 
Smith  points  out  that  Disraeli  having  lost 
elections  at  Wycombe  as  a  Radical  and  at 
Taunton  as  a  Tory,  had  put  himself  before 
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the  electors  at  Maidstone  as  a  Conservative 
and  champion  of  Protection.  An  additional 
incentive  to  the  painting  of  this  unusual  de- 
parture may  have  been  the  publication  of 
Dickens'  Sketches  by  Boz-  In  the  fifth  monthly 
number,  August  1836,  appeared  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  satire  of  The  Eatanswill  Elec- 
tion at  Ipswich — in  Constable's  own  country. 
Numerous  legends  and  inscriptions  are  paint- 
ed about  the  canvas,  and  to  the  left,  below  the 
apes  on  the  hustings,  is  an  ass  braying  'Free 
Trade.'  Among  the  faces  in  the  mob  of  elec- 
tors to  the  right  is  one  that  may  be  identified 


as  the  portrait  of  Cob- 
den  himself. 

The  third  centre  of 
interest  in  May  will  be 
the  exhibition  arranged 
in  the  King's  Gallery 
at  the  British  Museum, 
where  the  fine  collec- 
tion from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Prints  and 
Drawings,  together 
with  a  series  of  mezzo- 
tints by  Lucas  after 
Constable  will  be 
placed  on  view,  and 
in  spite  of  the  heavy 
withdrawals  from  the 
National  Gallery  and 
the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museums,  at  both  these 
institutions  there  will 
still  remain  a  consider- 
able residue  that  will 
encourage  further  pil- 
grimages. 

Not  as  the  intimate 
painter  of  the  country- 
side, familiar  to  and 
so  much  loved  by 
Englishmen,  not  as  the 
mostsympathetic  inter- 
preter of  that  aspect  of 
the  land  tilled  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  hand  of 
man  with  its  farms  and 
homely  dwellings,  is 
Constable's  true  great- 
ness made  manifest, 
though  this  has  so  often  been  asserted.  His  in- 
fluence and  his  significance  in  the  history  of 
painting  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to 
discern  that  the  spirit  which  is  the  life  of  the 
landscape  is  the  vitalizing  air,  the  breeze  that 
rustles  and  fills  the  trees  and  stirs  the  waters, 
that  impels  and  moulds  the  clouds,  and  the 
light  that  is  never  still.  His  eye  for  the  effects 
of  weather  was  faultless,  it  was  the  eye  of  the 
discoverer,  registering  the  constantly  chang- 
ing phenomena  of  nature  with  an  intuition 
and  a  precision  almost  uncanny,  and  with  it 
his  hand  was  ever  perfectly  in  tune. 
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BOZZETTI     AND     MODELLETTI 

By   WOLFGANG    BORN 


THE  sketches  and  designs  of  master-painters  have  been  ap- 
preciated since  the  time  when  art  collecting  began  to 
flourish,  that  is,  since  the  Renaissance,  but  the  correspond- 
ing studies  of  sculptors  did  not  interest  the  connoisseurs  of  the 
past.  The  Italians  term  a  rough  sketch  for  a  piece  of  sculpture  a 
bozzetto,  and  a  more  elaborate  study  a  modelletto.  These  terms  are, 
however,  more  or  less  confined  to  the  language  of  the  studio.  In 
Italy  there  has  always  been  an  enormous  demand  for  sculpture. 
The  master-sculptor,  for  the  most  part,  only  made  modelletti,  in 
some  cases  perhaps  only  bozzetti:  assistants  and  pupils  carved 
the  sculptures,  or  made  the  definitive  model  for  moulding  in 
bronze  from  the  master's  plastic  sketch. 

When  the  mental  agitation  of  the  Baroque  began  to  transform 
the  classical  feeling  of  the  Renaissance,  the  artistic  importance  of 
the  bozzetto  increased ;  for  the  bozzetto  is  a  spontaneous  rendering 
of  the  artistic  conception,  and  therefore  usually  keeps  the  first 
emotion  more  alive  than   does  the   finished  work.   Slowly  the 

character  of  the   COin- 
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No.  l.—TRITOX   HOLDING    I    SHELL.  WITH   A    DOLPHIN 
BY    BERNINI    :    HEIGHT    31-5    CM.    [DR.    BERL,    VIENNA) 


pleted  work  became 
more  like  that  of  the  boz- 
zetto. The  liveliness  of 
the  sketch  acquired  the 
rank  of  a  new  artistic 
ideal.  But  the  final 
sculpture  hardly  ever 
attained  the  spontan- 
eous effect  of  a  bozzetto, 
particularly  when  ex- 
ecuted by  hands  other  than  those  of  its  originator. 
Thus  we  have  a  more  adequate  impression  of  the 
artistic  conceptions  of  the  late  sixteenth-,  the  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  sculptors  in  the  study 
of  their  bozzetti  than  in  their  finished  works  of  art. 
This  aesthetic  attitude,  is,  however,  a  recent  one.  The 
beauty  of  the  Baroque  was  not  rediscovered  before 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  was  only  in  1 924  that 
appeared  A.  E.  Brinckmann's  Barock-Bozzetti  (Frank- 
furt a.-M.,  Text  German  and  English),  a  book  which 
deals  for  the  first  time  systematically  with  this  stage 
of  sculpture.  About  the  same  time  some  connoisseurs 
began  to  collect  bozzetti.  But  actually  the  first  ex- 
hibition of  'Bozzetti  and  Modelletti  of  the  late  Re- 
naissance and  the  Baroque'  is  being  held  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  in  Vienna.  This  exhibition  has  been 
arranged  by  Leo  Planiscig,  Director  of  the  'Samm- 
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lungen  fur  Plastik  und  Kunstgewerbe'  (De- 
partment of  Sculptures  and  Applied  Art) 
of  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  (Museum 
of  History  of  Art),  together  with  his  Keeper, 
Ernst  Kris,  and  provides  an  interesting  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  subject. 

Though  Michelangelo,  in  whose  work  the 
bozzetto  first  appeared,  is  not  represented  by 
a  work  of  his  own  hands,  there  is  a  resting 
River  God  by  Sansovino  (b.  in  Florence, 
i486,  d.  in  Venice,  1570)  from  the  collection 
of  Dr.  Berl,  Vienna,  showing  strikingly  Mi- 
chelangelo's influence.  In  its  dynamic  and 
muscular  character,  it  is  an  instructive  ex- 
ample of  the  starting-point  of  the  evolution 
of  the  Baroque.  There  was  no  practical  effect 
of  this  evolution  immediately  after  Michel- 
angelo's death.  The  Renaissance  was  gradu- 
ally merging  into  its  latest  phase,  the  style 
known  as  'Mannerism'  (a  misleading  critical 
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term  for  a  purely  historic  phenomenon). 
There  are  artists  of  this  group  who  exagger- 
ate the  length  of  the  human  body,  for  in- 
stance, Alessandro  Vittoria  (b.  Trent,  1525, 
d.  Venice,  1608),  whose  over-slender  Apollo, 
belonging  to  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum, 
is  included  in  the  exhibition.  But  the  leading 
master  of  'Mannerism,'  the  fully  Italianized 
Netherlander,  Giambologna  (Jean  Boulogne, 
b.  Douai,  1524,  d.  Florence,  1608)  main- 
tains successfully  the  ideal  of  noble  harmony 
characteristic  of  the  Renaissance,  though,  of 
course,  the  grandeur  of  the  high  Renaissance 
is  replaced  by  a  subtle  refinement  in  this,  its 
latest  representative.  Giambologna's  Venus 
after  her  Bath  belonging  to  the  Paris  collector 
Dr.  Ergas  (No.  ii),  possibly  served  for  a  foun- 
tain figure ;  but  either  the  planned  work  was 
not  carried  out,  or  has  not  been  preserved. 
The  masterful  modelletto,  however,  gives  us  a 
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complete  idea  of  it.  Both  the  body  and  the 
face  are  very  carefully  wrought.  It  may  be 
noticed  how  skilfully  the  plastic  values  of  the 
limbs  are  brought  to  a  harmonious  balance. 
At  about  the  same  time  Michelangelo's 
followers  started  loosening  the  stability  of  the 
plastic  style.  The  Madonna  with  Child,  a  boz- 
Zetto  made  by  an  unknown  artist  of  the  second 
half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  now  be- 
longing to  the  Viennese  collector,  M.P.,  is 
of  strikingly  asymmetrical  shape.  Its  bulging 
outline  does  not  reveal  the  structure  of  the 
bodies.  A  wide  shawl  conceals  more  than 
half  the  figure  of  the  mother.  The  heavy  folds 
of  the  garment  and  the  protruding  limbs  of 
both  figures  produce  a  dramatic  effect  of 
light  and  shade.  A  rhythmic  movement  ani- 
mates the  work:  obviously  it  continues  the 
line  of  Michelangelo's  Medici  Madonna.  The 
dynamics  of  the  latter  were  destined  to  de- 
cide the  common  trend  of  seventeenth-cen- 


tury sculpture  throughout  all  Europe. 

Lorenzo  Bernini  (b.  in  Naples,  1598,  d.  in 
Rome,  1680)  finally  achieved  this  aim  and 
created  the  high  Baroque.  He  is  represented 
in  the  exhibition  by  two  significant  hozzetti 
belonging  to  Dr.  Berl  which  show  two  Tri- 
tons emerging  from  the  sea.  One  of  them, 
(No.  i),  holding  a  giant  shell  in  his  hands,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  figures  of  Ber- 
nini's statues  on  the  fountain  opposite  Sta. 
Agnese  in  the  Piazza  Navona  in  Rome.  The 
other  (No.  iii),  which  carries  a  broken  frag- 
ment, perhaps  a  dolphin,  is  probably  a  boz- 
zetto  for  the  Fontana  del  Moro  opposite  the 
Palazzo  Pamphili  in  the  same  piazza — a 
work  which  has  been  carried  out  later  after 
an  altered  model.  Bernini  and,  moreover, 
nearly  all  the  Baroque  sculptors  had  a  pre- 
dilection for  creating  fountains.  The  element 
of  water  corresponded  very  closely  to  the 
Baroque  aesthetic  ideal.  The  rise  and  fall  of 


No   \l      '    l/\  SI   IYING    M.I  I    •  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  VENETIAN 
R)  I  II  F  :  HEIGHT  40-5  CM.  (IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  M.P.,  VIENNA) 
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No.  VII.— GLORY  OF  ANGELS  :  STUDY  FOR    AN  ALTAR  :  HT.  42  CM. 
BY    G.    M.    MORLA1TER    (IN    MUSEO    CIVICO    CORRER,    VENICE) 


a  fountain  symbolizes  the  restless  movement 
of  the  dynamic  form ;  the  cascades  spread  a 
veil  over  the  details  of  the  architecture  and 
make  it  appear  pictorial.  Bernini's  boldly 
modelled  Tritons  seem  to  be  fashioned  from 
a  flowing  material  into  a  transitory  image. 
One  of  his  most  gifted  contemporary  fel- 
low-citizens was  Alessandro  Algardi  (b.  Bol- 
ogna, 1602,  d.  Rome,  1654).  Two  marvellous 
bozzetti  by  his  hand  from  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Richard  Neumann,  Vienna,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  exhibition.  The  first  is  a  bozzetto 


for  the  bronze  figure  of  Pope  Innocent  X  in 
the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  in  Rome,  dat- 
ing from  about  1645  (No.  iv).  The  style  of 
this  figure  is  characterized  by  the  undulating 
treatment  of  the  garments  and  the  concen- 
trated expression  of  the  face.  The  second 
(No.  v)  represents  St.  Philippus  Neri.  It 
was  made  about  five  years  earlier  than  that 
of  the  Pope,  as  a  study  for  the  marble  statue 


No.  VIII.— SAINT  MARY  MAGDALEN  (OR  VESTAL)  :  HEIGHT  35  CM. 
BY   G.  M.  MORLAITER    (IN   THE    MUSEO   CIVICO  CORRER,  VENICE) 
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of  the  Saint  in  Sta.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  Rome.  In  this 
little  work,  which  approaches  the  more  elaborate  struc- 
ture of  a  modelletto,  not  only  the  forms,  but  also  the  emo- 
tional qualities  of  the  Baroque,  emerge  in  a  highly  at- 
tractive manner :  both  the  gestures  and  features  of  the 
saint  express  his  religious  exaltation. 

The  pictorial  tendency  of  the  Baroque  resulted  in  an 
artistic  form,  in  which  the  quality  of  the  painter's  art 
blends  with  that  of  the  sculptor's.  The  peak  of  this  pro- 
cess is  to  be  found  in  the  Rococo  style  of  art,  especially 
in  Venice,  where  the  damp  atmosphere  seems  to  melt 
the  forms  of  the  visible  world.  The  exhibition  contains 


No.  IX.— LOT   AND  HIS  TWO  DAUGHTERS,  BY  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM    BEYER    (BORN 
GOTHA,   1725,  DIED    VIENNA,  1806)    HT.  33  CM.  (COLLECTION  OF  DR.   BERL,    VIENNA) 


No.  X.— CUPIDS  QUARRELLING  :  FRANZ  BUSTELLI 
PAINTED    PLASTER    :    HEIGHT   26    CM.    (DR.    BERL) 


a  terra-cotta  relief  of  an  unknown 
Venetian  sculptor,  belonging  to 
Mr.  M.  P.  (No.  vi)  which  repre- 
sents Cain  and  Abel  and  dates 
from  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Its 
slightly  relieved  bodies  have  pro- 
truding  limbs  and  heads,  and 
there  is  an  almost  impressionistic 
design  of  bushes  and  trees 
scratched  into  the  surface  of  the 
background. 

There  was  in  Venice  a  success- 
ful sculptor  of  Austrian  origin, 
Giovanni  Maria  Morlaiter  (b.  in 
Niederdorfin  the  Pustertal,  1699, 
d.  Venice,  1 781).  The  improvised 
style  of  the  bozzetto  corresponded 
exceedingly  well  to  his  personal 
taste.  When  he  modelled  a  bozzMo 
for  an  altar-piece,  as  in  the  case 
of  No.  vii  (from  the  Museo  Civico 
Correr  in  Venice)  he  attempted 
to  transport  the  picture  out  of  its 
medium  by  plastic  means.  The 
same  boldness  of  modelling  dis- 
tinguishes his  statuettes,  like  the 
one,  which  probably  represents 
St.  Magdalen  (No.  viii),  also  from 
the  Museum  Correr. 
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No.  XT.— VENUS  AFTER  HER  BATH  :  BY  JEAN  BAPTISTE  BOUDARD 
SIGNED  AND  DATED  1733  :  HEIGHT  33  CM.  (OSCAR  BONDY,  VIENNA) 


No.    XII.— MODEL  OF   A  PULPIT    BY    JAN    FRANS    BAETS,    SIGNED 
AND  DATED  1761    :    HEIGHT  61  CM.  (COLLECTION  OF  MP.,  VIENNA) 


The  emotional  element  of  the  Italian  Ba- 
roque answered  admirably  to  the  feeling  of 
the  German  speaking  world,  and  found  its 
most  obvious  adherents  and  gifted  followers 
in  Austria  and  in  the  South  of  Germany. 
The  exhibition  contains  some  splendid  speci- 
mens of  these  works,  which  are  characterized 
by  their  highly  developed  pictorial  style. 
Among  them  are  Lot  and  his  Daughters  (No. 
ix),  by  F.  W.  Beyer  (b.  Gotha,  1725,  d. 
Vienna,  1806)  and  the  Pie td,  byJ.-B.  Hagen- 
auer  (b.  Strass,  Bavaria,  1732,  d.  Vienna, 
1810),  both  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Berl. 
The  bozzetto  representing  two  quarrelling 
Amoretti  (No.  x),  is  made  of  painted  plaster 
and  was  carried  out  in  porcelain  by  Franz 
Bustelli  (d.  1764,  Munich).  Bustelli  was  of 
Italian  descent,  but  worked  in  the  porcelain 
factory  of  Nymphenburg  from  1755. 

The  French  did  not  continue  the  Baroque 


style  of  Italian  art,  but  rather  its 'Mannerism.' 
The  marvellous  modelletto  of  J.  B.  Boudard 
(b.  about  1 7 15,  d.  Parma,  1773),  a  Venus 
after  her  Bath  (No.  xi)  belongs  to  the  collector 
Oscar  Bondy  in  Vienna.  It  is  obviously  in- 
spired by  the  noble  beauty  of  Giambologna's 
figure,  but  its  glorious  sensuality  and  ele- 
gance are  typically  French. 

In  the  Netherlands,  Italian  and  French 
influences  blended  with  the  indigenous  Neth- 
erlandish realism.  A  more  or  less  Italianized 
modelletto  for  a  (probably  wood-carved)  pul- 
pit (No.  xii)  by  the  Antwerp  sculptor  Jan 
Frans  Baets,  belonging  to  Mr.  M.  P.  and 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  a  grotesque  figure  modelled  in 
the  style  of  the  French  engraver  Callot  by 
Walther  Pompe  (b.  Lit,  in  Holland,  1703,  d. 
Antwerp,  1777)  belonging  to  Mr.  Bondy,  il- 
lustrate these  two  characteristics. 
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TREASURE    TROVE    IN    MINIATURE 

By  COMMANDER  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N.,  F.S.A.Scot. 


No.  I.— MIMATURK   SILVER    FIR]    GRATE,    FIR1    l"«,-.    FENDER,    rONV.S    \M)    SIIOVFI..    MARKID   '.   U      i  ,!■:<  >R(,K    MIDDLKTON 


IN  the  vaults  of  banks  and  on  the  premises 
of  lawyers  and  solicitors  all  over  the  coun- 
try lie  countless  numbers  of  sealed  boxes, 
their  labels  lost,  their  ownership  forgotten 
and  unknown ;  many  have  lain  dusty  and  un- 
opened for  more  than  a  century,  and  many 
will  continue  to  lie,  untouched  and  un- 
opened, awaiting  claim  by  the  descendants 
of  some  long-dead  ancestor.  Occasionally  a 
box  bursts  open,  and  sometimes  from  letters 
found  within,  or  from  the  coats  of  arms  on 
the  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  family  of  the 
depositor  can  be  traced,  but  as  a  rule  no  clue 
is  found  as  to  the  original  owner. 

Some  years  ago  a  solicitor  found  a  box 
which  had  been  in  the  office  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years  about  which  he  had  no  informa- 


tion whatsoever.  In  the  hope  of  finding  some- 
thing inside  the  box  which  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  name  of  the  original  owner 
the  box  was  opened  by  the  solicitor  and  his 
aged  clerk.  In  the  box  was  found  what  is 
probably  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  early 
English  silver  toys  in  existence.  There  was  no 
trace  whatsoever  of  the  original  owner  and  on 
his  retirement  the  solicitor  gave  the  toys  to 
his  wife.  An  important  point  about  this  par- 
ticular collection  is  the  fact  that  it  lay  un- 
opened for  at  least  one  hundred  years  and 
probably  much  longer.  Nearly  all  of  English 
origin,  the  toys  were  made  between  the  years 
1690  and  1740,  and  in  my  opinion  this  col- 
lection proves  quite  definitely  that  these  early 
models  were  made  as  toys  for  children  or  for 
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No.   II. -THE    BACK    OF    THE    FIRE-GRATE    AND  FACE  OF  TONGS 
SEEN  IN  No.  1    :  SHOWING    THE  LONDON  HALL-MARKS   I-OR    1690 


decorative  purposes,  and  not,  as  some  assert, 
as  travellers'  samples. 

Small  tea-sets  and  individual  miniature 
objects  fashioned  in  silver,  dating  from  the 
late  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries 
periodically  appear  on  the  market,  and  there 
are  in  existence  to-day,  both  in  England  and 
America,  several  fine  collections.  Fully  hall- 
marked models  invariably  fetch  high  prices 
in  the  saleroom,  and  some  years  ago  I  de- 
scribed elsewhere  certain  miniature  pieces 
such  as  tankards,  a  toy  tea-set,  porringers  and 
a  whisky-still,  bearing  full  London  hall-marks 
and  a  maker's  mark  G.M.  which  I  then  sug- 


gested might  be  that  of  George  Middleton. 
This  particular  maker  I  consider  to  have  been 
by  far  the  most  outstanding  producer  of  min- 
iature silver  in  the  history  of  English  plate, 
and  in  the  collection  under  review  there  is  a 
very  fine  selection  of  his  work  (Nos.  i  to  iii). 

Sir  Charles  Jackson  in  English  Goldsmiths 
and  their  Marks  shows  four  different  G.M. 
punches  about  this  period.  The  first,  shown 
on  page  143,  is  G.M.  with  two  crescents  above 
and  one  below,  on  a  porringer  of  1685.  The 
next,  on  page  146,  has  one  crescent  below  and 
none  above  and  is  on  a  wine-taster  of  1690. 
The  third  mark,  page  147,  is  G.M.  with  two 
mullets  above  and  a  mullet  below  in  lieu  of  cres- 
cents, illustrated  for  the  year  1691  as  being 
on  a  cylindrical  flat-topped  tankard ;  and  the 
last,  page  150,  G.M.  without  embellishments, 
for  the  year  1696,  is  shown  as  being  on  a  toy 
tankard.  In  Chapter  IX  Sir  Charles  Jackson 
gives  a  chronological  list  of  the  names  of  Lon- 
don Goldsmiths,  and  the  only  man  whose  ini- 
tials were  G.M.  mentioned  in  the  second  half 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  is  George  Mid- 
dleton, whose  name  appears  on  page  245. 
There  being  no  other  goldsmith  recorded  by 
Jackson  with  these  initials  round  about  that 
date,  I  think  one  can  reasonably  assume  that 
these  four  marks  were  punches  used  by  the 
same  man  and  that  the  maker  of  these  toys 
was  George  Middleton. 

There  is  a  supreme  finish  about  the  minia- 


No.    III. -MINIATURES    BY  GEORGE    MIDDLETON  :  THREE    OF    THE    CHAIRS,  DAY-BED  AND    BEAKER    MARKED    1690  ;  PUNCH-BOWL    1693 
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tures  bearing  this  maker's  mark  which  places 
him  in  a  class  far  above  almost  any  other  toy- 
maker  of  any  period,  whether  English  or 
Dutch  (of  whom  there  were  many),  and  cer- 
tainly far  above  Augustin  Courtauld  whose 
work,  also  fully  represented  in  this  collection 
(Nos.  vi  and  vii),  was  far  more  prolific.  Ano- 
ther important  point  with  regard  to  the  toys 
made  by  this  man  is  that  they  were  almost 
invariably  fully  hall-marked.  Only  occasion- 
ally did  he  use  his  maker's  mark  alone  and 
then  he  generally  repeated  it  in  two  or  three 
places. 

No.  i  illustrates  a  superb  fire-grate  with 
fire-dogs,  fender,  tongs  and  shovel  all  to 
match.  No.  ii  illustrates  the  back  of  the  fire- 
grate and  face  of  the  tongs  to  show  the  full 
London  hall-marks  for  the  year  1690  on  each. 
Although  I  have  seen  a  similar  fire-grate  by 
the  same  maker  I  have  never  seen  fire-dogs 
and  fender  en  suite.  No.  iii  shows  further 
miniatures,  all  of  supreme  workmanship,  by 
the  same  maker.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  il- 
lustration, three  of  the  chairs  and  the  day-bed 
are  en  suite  and  all  bear  the  London  hall- 
marks for  the  year  1690.  The  fourth  chair  be- 
longs to  a  different  set  and  bears  the  maker's 
mark  only.  The  miniature  punch  bowl  is  fully 
hall-marked,  London  1693,  and  has  a  small 
punch-ladle  which  is  unmarked  and  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  a  later  addition.  The  small 


\c.  IV.    -HALL-MARKS  OF   1693  AND   1700  ON  TOOT   OF  MINIATURE 
TABLE  AND  ON  HANDLE   OF   TOY    SAUCEPAN  :  BY  ISAAC   MALYN 


beaker  bears  the  full  London  hall-marks  and 
the  date  letter  for  1690,  but  the  snuffers  have 
the  maker's  mark  only. 

Next  in  importance  are  three  pieces  by 
Isaac  Malyn,  all  of  very  fine  workmanship, 
consisting  of  a  saucepan  fully  marked  on  the 


No.  V.-GROUP  OF  SILVER  MINIATURES  BY  JOHN  CLIFTON  :  FIRE-GRATES,  FIRE-IRONS,  CHAIR  AND  BOWL  :  EARLY  XVIIITH  CENTURY 
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No.    VI.— TOY    TABLE,    KETTLE    AND    STAND,    TEA-POT,    CREAM-JUG,    COFFEE-POT     AND    CHOCOLATE-POT,    BY    AUGUSTIN    COURTAULD 


handle  and  base,  London  1 700,  a  small  bowl 
or  tea-cup  bearing  the  maker's  mark  and  leo- 
pard's head  erased,  and  a  superb  gate-legged 
table  fully  marked  on  the  foot,  London  1699, 
all  the  other  pieces  of  the  table  bearing  the 
maker's  mark  and  leopard's  head  erased.  No. 
iv  shows  the  marks  on  the  foot  of  the  table 
and  on  the  inside  of  the  handle  of  the  sauce- 
pan. Though  rare,  I  have  previously  noted 
fine  miniatures  by  this  maker,  and  in  many 
ways  these  pieces  show  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  workmanship  of  his  outstanding  pre- 
decessor, George  Middleton. 

The  next  group  is  that  illustrated  in  No.  v 
bearing  the  maker's  mark  of  John  Clifton, 
circa  1 709.  These  pieces  are  also  of  very  excep- 
tional merit  though  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  George  Middleton  group.  No  piece  bears 
a  date-letter,  but  there  is  the  maker's  mark 
and  a  leopard's  head  erased  on  the  fire-grate 
shown  on  the  right.  The  remainder  bear  the 
maker's  mark  only,  with  the  exception  of  the 
second  grate  which,  although  apparently  by 
the  same  hand  and  en  suite  with  the  fender 
and  the  fire  irons,  omits  the  maker's  mark 


and  shows  the  early  lion  passant,  circa  1720. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  both  grates  were  made 
at  the  same  date,  that  is  to  say,  circa  1720, 
the  one  on  the  right  being  of  Britannia  Stan- 
dard silver  still  much  used  at  that  date,  the 
other  being  made  of  the  ordinary  standard 
silver  generally  in  use  after  1718.  The  small 
object  shown  to  the  front  of  this  photograph 
would  appear  to  be  a  miniature  of  the  cov- 
ered sugar  bowl  of  the  period. 

The  last  and  largest  group  represented  in 
this  collection  is  a  magnificent  series  by  Au- 
gustin  Courtauld.  Space  does  not  permit  of 
illustrating  many  of  the  toys  in  this  group, 
but  No.  vi  shows  a  table,  kettle  and  stand, 
tea-pot,  cream-jug,  sugar-bowl  and  cover, 
coffee-pot  and  chocolate-pot.  Other  objects 
in  the  collection  by  Augustin  Courtauld  in- 
clude candlesticks,  a  bed-warmer,  wool-win- 
der, cups  and  saucers,  plates  and  spoons,  a 
watering-can,  and  various  other  objects  (No. 
vii) .  Although  the  miniatures  are  of  extreme 
interest,  being  exact  copies  of  objects  of  the 
period  circa  1 730-40,  the  workmanship  is  not 
nearly  so  fine  as  that  of  the  earlier  makers, 
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and  most  pieces  bear  the  maker's  mark  only. 
Very  considerable  numbers  of  toys  made  by 
this  man  appear  on  the  market  from  time  to 
time  and  though  the  magnificent  selection  in 
this  particular  collection  is  by  far  the  finest 
I  have  ever  seen,  they  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  of  George  Middleton,  Isaac  Malyn 
and  John  Clifton;  they  bear  a  much  closer 
relationship  to  Dutch  toys  of  the  period,  and 
it  is  of  great  interest  to  note  that  the  table 
actually  bears  an  Amsterdam  hall-mark  on 
the  bottom  and  Augustin  Courtauld's  mark 
on  the  top,  showing  quite  definitely  that  Cour- 
tauld  must  have  imported  Dutch  toys  and 
stamped  them  with  his  own  mark  before  retail- 
ing them  in  England.  A  set  of  six  chairs  and 
two  arm-chairs  with  filigree  work  also  includ- 
ed in  this  collection  are  unmarked,  and  might 
equally  well  be  of  English  or  Dutch  origin. 

Taking  this  collection  as  a  whole  it  seems 
improbable  that  it  can  be  surpassed  by  any 
collection  of  English  toys  brought  together  in 
recent  years  either  in  England  or  America, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  owner  has 
already  refused  an  offer  of  four  figures  for  it. 


At  a  later  date  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
several  silversmiths  specialized  in  this  branch 
of  their  trade,  and  in  Sir  Ambrose  Heal's 
recent  important  work  on  the  goldsmiths  of 
London,  large  numbers  are  recorded  as  being 
'Jewellers,  Goldsmiths  and  Toymakers.' 
Many  of  them  actually  incorporated  the 
word  '  Toymaker  '  in  their  trade  sign,  among 
the  better  known  names  being  those  of  Francis 
Harrache  (orHarache),  1732-1758,  Thomas 
Harrache  (or  Harache),  1 744-1 750,  Paul 
Daniel  Chenevix,  1 73 1-1 742,  whose  wife '  Mrs. 
Chenevix,  the  Toy- Woman,  of  Suffolk  Street, 
leased  the  house  (Strawberry  House)  at  Twick- 
enham which  Horace  Walpole  took  over 
from  her  in  1747.'  An  interesting  family 
evidently  closely  associated  with  toys  is  that 
of  Deard  or  Deards.  Sir  Ambrose  quotes 
Lady  Wortley  Montagu's  Farewell  to  Bath: 

'  Farewell  to  Deard's  and  all  her  toys  which  glitter  in  her  shop. 
Deluding  traps  to  girls  and  boys,  the  warehouse  of  the  fop'; 

which    leads  one  to  think  that  the  Deard 
family  originated  in  Bath. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  A.  Wellby  for  per- 
mission to  use  the  illustrations  to  this  article. 


No.  VII.      SILVER  TOYS   BY  AUGUSI1N  LOURTAULD  :  MINIATURE  WOOL-WIXDER,  SAUCEPAN  AND  WARMING-PAN  :  SHOWING  THE  MARKS 
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A    MISNAMED    PORTRAIT    GROUP 
AT   THE   NATIONAL    GALLERY 

By  CHARLES  RICHARD  CAMMELL 


No.  I.— THE    PORTRAIT   GROUP    BY    VAN'  DVCK    IN    THE   NATIONAL   GALLERY 
WHICH    BEARS   THE    INCORRECT    TITLE    GEORGE    AXO    FRA.XCIS    VILLIERS 


AMONG  the  not  innumerous  er- 
/A  rors  in  the  naming  of  pictures 
J.  x  in  our  galleries  a  notable  ex- 
ample is  the  title  affixed  to  Van 
Dyck's  double-portrait  of  young  men 
in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  i).  This 
picture  presents  the  riddle  of  two  con- 
tradictory inscriptions:  on  the  canvas 
we  read  Lord  John  and  Lord  Bernard 
Stuart,  Sons  of  the  Duke  oj  Lenox;  on  the 
frame  George  and  Francis  Villiers.  The 
first  of  these  titles  was  that  by  which 
the  picture  was  distinguished  during 
its  residence  at  Panshanger.  It  was 
acquired  in  1922  by  the  National 
Gallery,  where  for  some  reason  (?) 
the  title  has  been  'amended.' 

The  identity  of  the  young  men  in 
this  picture  remains  shrouded  in  un- 
certainty. One  thing  only  is  certain: 
they  are  not  'George  and  Francis 
Villiers,'  by  which  familiar  appella- 
tions are  evidently  meant  'George 
Villiers,  Second  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  his  brother  Lord  Francis 
Villiers.'  We  would  emphasize,  in 
passing,  that  the  Second  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  unlike  his  father,  'The 
Great  Duke,'  was  at  no  time  of  his 
eventful  career  styled  simply  'George 
Villiers' :  he  was  born  to  the  courtesy- 
title  of  Earl  of  Coventry,  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  his  infant  elder 
brother,  Charles,  and  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  seven  months  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Dukedom,  Marquisate 
and  Earldom  of  Buckingham. 

The  features  of  this  'High  and 
Mighty  Prince'  are  familiar.  We  have 
seen  him  at  all  ages  from  infancy  to 
old  age.  Van  Dyck  painted  him  as 
a  boy,   with   Lord   Francis,  in   the 
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Windsor  picture,  which  we  reproduce  by 
gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
(No.  ii).  He  appears  in  early  manhood  in  the 
Newburgh  Priory  portrait*  (No.  iii),  still  very 
like  the  Windsor  boy.  Hisspecial/>ro/^'  Simon 
Verelst  painted  him  in  his  prime,  and  so  did 
(in  1669)  the  Scottish  artist  Joseph  Michael 
Wright,  whose  superb  portrait  of  the  Duke  in 
scarlet  and  gold,  wearing  a  grey  periwig  of 
extraordinary  fineness,  is  at  Heron  Court, 
and  is  here  shown  (No.  iv)  by  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury.  This  picture 
of  Buckingham,  'a  man  of  noble  presence'! 
indeed,  was  discovered 
incased  in  the  wains- 
coting of  what  was  once 
the  drawing-room  of 
Merritown  House.  J 
Lastly,  Lely  painted 
him  in  Garter  Robes, § 
in  his  latter  days  when 
'victor  of  his  health, 
of  fortune,  friends— 
and  fame.'  Bucking- 
ham was  courtier,  sol- 
dier,  ambassador, 
statesman,  poet,  dram- 
atist, duellist  and  al- 
chemist; in  Dryden's 
famous  phrase: 

'  A  man   so   various   that    he 
seemed  to  be 

Not  one  but  all  mankind's 
epitome.' 


but,  however  Protean,  in  none  of  his  por- 
traits does  he  manifest  any  real  resemblance 
to  the  elder,  crimson-clad,  youth  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  Van  Dyck.  As  for 'the  beautiful' 
Lord  Francis,  who  died  heroically  in  1648, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  in  the  King's  service, 
the  blue-mantled  youth  of  this  picture  is 
nothing  like  him.  Even  as  a  child,  in  the 
Windsor  portrait,  he  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  his  father,  who  was  'one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  the  whole  world.'  The 
beauty  of  the  Villiers  family  is  almost  pro- 
verbial:  that  of  the  First  Duke  is  a  legend 


*  In  the  Collection  of  the  late 
Sir  George  Wombwell,  Bart, 
in  1903.  The  Frontispiece  of 
George  Villiers,  Second  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  by  Winifred,  Lady 
Burghclere. 

t  Bishop  Burnet:  History  of 
his  own  Times. 

+  Merritown  House,  now  a 
farm  house,  about  2  J  miles 
from  Heron  Court,  was 
bought  by  the  1st  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  in  1800.  The  2nd 
Earl  in  his  notebook  says: 
'  The  care  taken  to  place  the 
above  mentioned  picture  in  a 
secure  and  at  the  same  time 
inconspicuous  place  induces 
me  to  suppose  that  this  house 
was  tenanted  bysomeintimate 
friend  or  retainer  of  the  Duke's.' 
§  In  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 


No.    II.     GEORGE    VILLIERS,   SECOND    DUKE    OF    BUCKINGHAM,    AND  LORD  FRANCIS  VILLIERS,  BY 
VAN    DYCK,    AT    WINDSOR    CASTLE    :    BY    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING 
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No.  III.— PORTRAIT   OF  THE  SECOND  DUKE  OF   BUCKINGHAM  IN 
THE  COLLECT  ION  OF  THE   LATE  SIR  GEORGE  WOMBWELL,  BAR T. 

throughout  Europe.*  His  daughter  Mary, 
Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lenox,  was  'the 
Butterfly,'  the  beloved  of  Prince  Rupert. 
Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  in  her 
first  fair  youth  irresistible.  George,  the  Second 
Duke,  is  in  his  turn  described  by  Brian  Fair- 
fax as  'the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  person 
that  any  Court  in  Europe  ever  saw,'f  and 
again  by  Monsieur  de  Verville:  'As  for  his 
person,  he  was  one  of  the  finest  Gentlemen 
that  Europe  ever  saw.' J 

'  Beauty  and  Strength  together  came, 
Even  from  the  birth  with  Buckingham ' ; 

sang  his  friend,  Cowley.§  The  youths  of  the 
National  Gallery  Van  Dyck,  graceful  and 
handsome  though  they  be,  have  not  the  Vil- 
liers  form  of  face  or  features.  There  is  a 
definite  structural  difference  in  the  types. 
The  genuine  portraits  of  both  Dukes  of 
Buckingham  show  a  perfectly  oval  type  of 

*   See  article  on  his  Portraits:  The  Connoisseur,  Septem- 
ber 1936  ;  and  a  Further  Note,  November. 
t   Life  of  George  Villiers,  Second  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
%  Memoirs  de  la  Com  d'Anglelerre. 
§   Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  upon  his  Marriage. 


countenance,  whereas  these  youths  are  wide- 
jawed  and  slightly  prognathous. 

Furthermore,  the  Panshanger-National 
Gallery  picture  was  purchased  in  June,  1682 
(for  £30)  by  the  Earl  of  Kent  from  Sir  Peter 
Lely's  assistant  Jan-Baptist  Gaspars.  Had  it 
represented  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  his 
brother,  Lely's  assistant  must  certainly  have 
known  it,  and  would  have  so  named  the 
painting  when  he  disposed  of  it;  for  Bucking- 
ham was  still  alive  in  1682  (he  died  in  1687) 
and  his  portrait  by  Lely  (National  Portrait 
Gallery)  is  in  the  painter's  last  manner,  and 
clearly  dates  from  shortly  before  Sir  Peter's 
death  in  1680. 

So  much  for  ocular  and  circumstantial  evi- 
dence :  now  for  proof  positive.  The  Second 
Duke  of  Buckingham  was  born  30th  January, 
1628  (not  1627  as  is  generally  stated:  the  mis- 
take arising  from  the  change  from  'old  count' 
to  new) .  The  earliest  biographer  of  the  First 
Duke,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  expressly  states 
that  'His  second  Son,  now  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, was  born  to  chear  him  after  his  return 
from  that  unlucky  Voyage  (the  expedition  to 
Rhe),'*  upon  which  he  only  embarked  in 
June,  1627.  The  Second  Duke  was  not  quite 
seven  months  old  when  his  father  was  assas- 
sinated, August  23rd,  1628:  the  age  of  the  in- 
fant in  Honthorst's  family  group  in  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  painted  not  earlier 
than  June,  1628,  confirms  this  fact.  Lord 
Francis  Villiers  was  born  posthumously  'some 
months  after'  his  father's  death.  There  was 
less  than  a  year  in  age  between  the  two  bro- 
thers. Van  Dyck  died  December  gth,  1641, 
the  young  Duke  being  then  not  quite  four- 
teen, and  Lord  Francis  nearly  a  year  less. 
The  young  men  in  the  National  Gallery  pic- 
ture, under  discussion,  are  manifestly  older. 
The  younger  of  the  two,  with  his  muscular 
limbs,  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagin- 
ation be  less  than  sixteen.  The  case  for  the 
Villiers  inscription  is  therefore  exploded. 
The  picture  is  misnamed. 

Who,  then,  are  these  comely  youths  in  the 
National  Gallery?  In  the  Earl  of  Darnley's 
collection  at  Cobham  Hall  is  another  full- 

*  A  View  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham  (3rd  Ed.  with  'large  additions'  1672  :  1st  Ed. 
1651). 
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length  double-portrait 
by  Van  Dyck  tradition- 
ally entitled  Lord  John 
and  LordBernardStuart.  * 
There  is  a  resemblance 
of  pose  between  the 
right-hand  figures  in 
these  two  double-por- 
traits, but  Sir  Lionel 
Cust  is  undoubtedly 
right  when  he  says  that 
'the  young  men  repre- 
sented in  this  (the 
National  Gallery)  por- 
trait, are  not  the  same 
as  those  in  the  Earl  of 
Darnley's  picture.'! 
'Perhaps,'  he  adds, 
'  they  are  the  two  elder 
sons  of  the  Marquess  of 
Newcastle. 'J  Which  of 
the  pairs  of  youths  is 
'Lord  John  and  Lord 
Bernard  Stuart'  I  can- 
not, as  yet,  say.  A  clue 
might  perhaps  be  fol- 
lowed from  an  item  in 
the  Illustrated  Catalogue 
0/300  Paintings  by  Old 
Masters,  published  by 
Sedelmeyer,  in  Paris, 
1898,  where  a  half- 
length  portrait  'exactly 
corresponding'  to  that 
of  Lord  John  Stuart, 
on    the    right    in    the 


N'o.    IV.     PORTRATJ    ul     GEORGE    VILLIERS,  SECOND    DUK]    O]     BUCKINGHAM,  IN  THE  COLLECTION 
OF   THIi   EARL  OF   MALMESBURY    \l    HERON SIGNED   VND  DATED    MICHAEL  WR1GH1   1669 


Darnley  picture,  ap- 
pears as  a  portrait  of  The  Duke  of  Pomfret.  I 
would,  however,  suggest  that  these  double-por- 
traits represent  two  pairs  of  brothers  of  the  same 
family.  Beyond  the  pose,  there  is  a  certain  re- 
semblance in  the  features  of  the  right-hand 
youth  in  either  picture,  which  may  well  be  a 
family  likeness,  Lord  John  and  Lord  Bernard 


♦Reproduced  in  Fifty  Masterpieces  by  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  by 
Max  Rooses,  1900;  and  in  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  by  Lionel 
Cust.  F.S.A..  1900.  A  version  of  this  picture,  having  the 
colour  of  one  costume  different,  was  {see  Cust),  and 
probably  still  is,  in  Earl  De  Grey's  collection. 
t   Anthony  Van  Dyck;  Catalogue. 

%  William    Cavendish    (1 592-1 676),    created    1st  Duke  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1664. 


Stuart  (afterwards  Earl  of  Lichfield)  were 
cousins  of  Charles  I,  in  whose  service  both  fell 
during  the  Rebellion.  They  were  the  two 
youngest  of  the  six  sons  of  Esme,  Third  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Lenox.  That  they  are  repre- 
sented in  one  of  the  double  portraits,  and  that 
two  of  their  elder  brothers,  one  of  whom, 
Lord  George,  also  died  in  the  Royal  cause  (at 
Edgehill),  appear  in  the  other,  is,  I  think,  a 
not  improbable  solution  of  the  problem. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  correct  naming 
of  historical  portraits  is  important.  Errors 
are  tenacious  and  ever  spreading  weeds,  and 
should  therefore  be  quickly  uprooted. 
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THE    ART     OF    JAMES     BANFORD 
PAINTER  OF  DERBY  CERAMICS— II 

By  MAJOR  W.  H.  TAPP 


THE  sixteen  patterns  assigned  to  James 
Banford,    recorded    in    the     Cup    and 
Saucer  Book  at  the  Derby  factory  are 
as  follows: 


Pattern  Described  as 

220     'Landskip,     a    tinted    drawing    by 

Banford'  ..... 
229     'Cupid  disarmed  by  Euphrosyne  by 

Banford'  .... 

232  'Venus  chiding  Cupid  by  Banford' 

233  'The  genius  of  modesty  preventing 

love  unveiling  beauty  by  Banford' 
239     'Hope  in  colours  by  Banford' 
242     'Panels  by  Banford  from  lady's  paper 

flower  jars'         .... 


c.   1790 


-jl,  fyjjk^  °i^ n ' 


No.   XI.      'HOPE'   PAINTED  BY   BANFOKD  ON  A  DERBY  COFFEE 
CAN  (NUMBERED  239)   IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


256 

257 
258 

271 

275 
332 

343 
35i 


352 


387 


'Romeo   and  Juliet   in    colours    by 

Banford'  .  .  .  .     c.   1791 

'Griselda  in  colours  by  Banford'      .  ,, 

'Cupid    disarmed    and    bound    by 

Banford'  ....,, 

'Two    virgins    with     flowers    from 

Complins  print  by  Banford'  .  ,, 

'Sheltered  Lamb  by  Banford'  .  ,, 

'Landskip  by  Banford,  first  ground 

pearl  colour'      .  .  .  c.   1793 

'Cupid  with  two  Doves  by  Banford'     c.   1794 

'Ground  of  coloured  flowers  by 
Billensley  filled  in  with  gold'  and 
in  the  panel  'Cupid  disarmed  by 
Banford'  ....,, 

'Ground  same  as  271,  Love  sleeps, 
Maid  of  Corinth  by  Banford,  back 
two  Dovedale  Landskips,  all  in 
colours'    ...... 

'Coloured  groop  by  Banford'  .     c.   1 795 


No    X  —A   LEAF  FROM  CIP  A.XD  SA  VCER  BOOK  AT  THE  DERBY 
FACTORY    :    PATTERN  239,  'HOPE   IN  COLOURS  BY    BANFORD' 


I   have  been  fortunate  enough  to   come 
across  no  less  than  five  of  these  documentary 
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No.  XII.— LEAF  FROM  CUP  AND  SAUCER  BOOK  AT  THE  DERBY 
FACTORY    :    No.   257,   'GRISELDA    IN    COLOURS    BY     BANFORD' 


patterns  and  it  is  necessary  to  illustrate  three 
to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  his  various  sub- 
jects and  methods. 

No.  x.  The  pattern  239,  as  shown  in  the 
old  Pattern-Books. 

No.  xi.  A  Coffee  Can  preserved  at  the 
Victoria  &  Albert  Museum,  bears  on  the 
base  the  usual  Derby  factory  mark  in  puce, 
with  the  number  239,  and  the  gilders  nu- 
meral I.  for  Thomas  Soar.  The  figure  of 
'Hope'  is  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  shad- 
ing of  the  brown  hair,  a  greeny  white  scarf 
over  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  falls 
gracefully  over  the  shoulders,  the  left  arm 
carries  a  red  scarf  showing  the  white  under- 
blouse  in  silk,  while  the  hand  holds  a  small 
brown  wine-glass.  The  right  shoulder  shows 
the  purple  overblouse  with  the  bare  arm  and 
hand  most  delicately  shaded  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  pink  divisions  between  the  figures, 
so  typical  of  Richard  Askew.  Now  notice  the 


face.  The  arched  rather  high  eyebrows  are 
typical :  the  lids,  eyes,  and  nostrils  nut  brown 
with  red  lips — a  rather  long  aquiline  nose, 
and  slight  but  beautiful  pink  shading  of  the 
cheeks. 

No.  xii.  The  pattern  257  as  shown  in  the 
old  Pattern-Books. 

No.  xiii.  A  small  Coffee  Can  from  this 
pattern,  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Judge 
Chetwynd  Leech,  bears  on  the  base  the  usual 
marking  in  puce  together  with  the  numeral 
257,  and  gilder's  mark  V,  for  Jonathan 
Yeates.  All  the  usual  characteristics;  but  I 
would  like  you  to  particularly  notice  the 
methods  employed  in  producing  the  back- 
ground of  trees,  with  sheep  in  the  distance. 
Here  we  have  the  whole  tree  washed  in  with 
green  and  all  details,  with  each  separate  leaf 
accentuated  with  an  overwash  of  brown, 
which  gives  a  distinctly  'olive'  effect,  quite 
different  to  the  work  of  Askew,  where  each 
leaf  would  be  outlined  in  some  neutral 
colour. 

No.  xiv.  The  pattern  352  as  shown  in  the 
old  Derby  Pattern  Books. 

No.  xv.  A  Lovers'  Cup  from  this  pattern, 
bearing  on  its  base  the  usual  mark,  but  as 
there  is  also  a  description,  it  is  painted  in 
underglaze  blue,  the  pattern  number,  352, 
gilder's  numeral  I,  and  the  description 
'Love  Sleeps' — Part  of  the  Straights  Dove 
Dale — Derbyshire.  The  usual  characteristics: 


4 I      *3fc£s?fl 

*" 

**J 

*   4   ^JiT                ^ 

*** 
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No.    XIII.— 'GRISELDA'    PAINTED    BY    BANFORD    ON   A   COFFEE 
t  \\    (COLLECTION  OF    THE    LATE    JUDGE  CHETWYND   LEECH) 
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No.  XIV.     LEAP  FROM  CUP  AND  SAUCER  BOOK  AT  THE  DERBY 
FACTORY    :    'LOVE    SLEEPS,  MAID  OF    CORINTH,  BY    BANFORD' 


No.  XV.— 'LOVE    SLEEPS'    PAINTED    BY    BANFORD     IN     1794    ON 
A    LOVER'S   CUP  NOW    IN    THE   COLLECTION    OF   THE    AUTHOR 


Cherub's  scarf  red;  that  of  the  Lady,  light 
blue;  the  hair  in  each  case  wavy  golden 
brown,  most  delicately  painted.  Regarding 
the  landscape,  it  is  very  unusual  indeed  for 
the  artist's  name  to  be  omitted  when  it  differs 
from  that  of  the  artist  to  whom  the  pattern 
has  been  assigned,  and  yet  at  the  first  glance 
many  would  attribute  it  to  Boreman.  Actu- 
ally this  is  a  tribute  to  our  man,  and  also  a 
proof  of  his  statements,  referred  to  in  his 
correspondence.  Look  once  again  and  you 
will  perceive  that  the  little  figures  have  not 
the  bright  colouring  of  Boreman,  there  is 
unusual  vertical  'haching'  on  the  trees,  no- 
ticeable particularly  in  the  tree  overhanging 
the  river  Dove,  and  there  are  extreme  con- 
trasts in  blue,  mauve,  bright  yellow,  and 
green,  in  the  painting  of  the  hills  on  the  far 
side  of  the  river. 

Now  we  are  fortunate  in  having  at  least 
seven  letters  written  by  this  artist  preserved. 
In  one  of  these  letters,  dated  February  ist, 
1794,  addressed  to  William  Duesbury  the 
second,  we  read:  'I  cannot  help  informing  you 
that  I  have  been  dissatisfied  some  time  at  the 
difference  of  wages  between  Mr.  Boreman  and 
self.  ...  In  any  line  of  painting  china,  except 
landscapes,  I  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Bore- 
man, cannot  help  observing  that  in  the  Land- 
scape line,  when  there  is  anything  minute,  or 
requires  neatness,  my  optic  nerves  are  to  be 
strained  for  18s.  per  week  less.'  I  leave  my 
readers  to  assess  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment, Banford  certainly  made  a  wonderful 
attempt  to  copy  Boreman's  style,  and  in  my 
opinion  he  was  the  greater  artist  and  much 
the  more  versatile,  but  he  had  neither  Bore- 
man's  determination  of  character  nor  con- 
centration to  lead  him  to  a  like  success. 

From  the  records  of  the  pattern-books,  Ban- 
ford  would  appear  to  have  done  very  little 
work  between  the  years  1 792  and  1 794,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  a  hitherto  unpublished  let- 
ter from  Bernice  Banford  to  James  Henry 
Duesbury,*  dated  October  ist,  1793,  possesses 
a  special  interest. 

I  have  not  the  space  to  quote  in  full  this  re- 
markable letter,  which  I  discovered  and  which 
is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 

*  James  Henry  Duesbury  is  shown  as  belonging  to  the  5th 
Regiment:  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers. 
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No.    XVa.— LANDSCAPE    OF    DOVE     DALE,    DERBYSHIRE 
ON    OTHER  SIDE   OF   LOVER'S    CUP   SHOWN   IN   No.    XV 


but  the  essence  of  it  is  that  whilst  true  to  her  husband 
she  was  violently  in  love  with  Duesbury,  proposes  living 
with  him  'as  Brother  and  Sister  until  I  may  be  set  free,' 
recognises  all  the  difficulties  of  such  a  position  for  both 
of  them,  and,  whilst  not  doubting  his  honour,  fears  that 
it  may  result  in  his  losing  his  attachment  for  her.  Her 
husband  is  'behind  the  Green  Rails  at  the  Centrey  the 
House  from  the  Gates' :  evidently  in  prison  for  debt  and 
drunkenness. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  outcome  of  all  this,  Ban- 
ford  certainly  returned  to  work  at  the  Derby  Factory  and 
remained  there  until  the  end  of  1795,  when  he  left,  with 
many  others,  owing  to  the  dissension  caused  by  Michael 
Kean's  promotion  to  the  position  of  Partner  with  Dues- 
bury,  and  also  of  General  Manager.  Exactly  why  Banford 
found  his  way  to  Bilston  is  not  known,  but  it  may  very 
possibly  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  Richard  Askew, 
whom  we  know  had  to  enamel  certain  articles  which  were 
not  to  be  inferior  to  the  standard  set  up  by  Banford  whilst 
at  the  Derby  Factory,  and  who,  after  completing  his  Con- 
tracts at  Birmingham  with  Duesbury,  went  on  to,  and 
finished  his  days  at,  Bilston  in  1 798.  There  is,  however, 
no  notice  of  James's  burial,  and  up  to  the  time  of  completing  this  Article  I  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  it.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  characteristics  of  the  plaques  (No.  xvi). 

In  conclusion,  when  searching  for  Banford's  work,  look  for  the  miniature  effects,  the  raised 
eyebrows,  the  long  aquiline  nose,  the  delicate  shading,  and  beautifully  painted,  wavy,  well  kept 
hair.  In  landscapes,  look  for  the  olive-green  foliage,  the  contrasts  in  golden  yellows,  mauves, 
and  blues,  and  the  sheep  which  are  generally  introduced  somewhere  into  such  studies.  Some- 
times we  find  distinctive  oblique  shadows  of  high  light  thrown  across  the  trees,  as  in  the  tallest 
on  the  left  and  the  one  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  clock-face  shown  in  No.  v,  Part  I,  published 
in  February,  and  which  almost  certainly  was  made  by  Francis  Gilander,  who  was  described 
in  Thomas  Mortimer's  Universal  Director  of  1 763  as  a  maker  of 'White  Enamel  Dial  Plates  for 
Clocks  &  Watches,'  at  Red 
Lion  Street  in  Clerkenwell. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  many  Churches 
where  I  have  searched ;  to  the 
Curators  of  the  Bristol,  Bir- 
mingham, Derby,  British  and 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museums ; 
to  many  City  'Clerks';  and 
especially  to  the  Council 
House  at  Bristol,  and  the 
Derby  Municipal  Library; 
and  lastly,  to  the  unfailing 
courtesy  of  my  many  friends 
who  have  allowed  me  to  re- 
produce some  of  their  trea- 
sures as  illustrations  to  these 
articles.  {Concluded from  Febru- 
arys issue  of Thf  Connoksfttr  "l         ^'i:,^\^u,SllA^?7,^IST}^  PAIR  OF  bilston  ENAMEL  plaques,  mounted  in  ruby 

UIJ  IdAUt  UJ    J.±liL^UININUlSStUK.;  AND  DIAMOND    FRAMES  :  COMPLETED   ABOUT    1796-1800    (THE    AUTHOR'S    COLLECTION) 
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OBVERSE  AND    REVERSE  OF  A  COMMEMORATIVE  MEDAL  FROM    THE    OPPENHEIMER    COLLECTION 
BY    JACQUES    GAUVAIN,    LYONS,    1533    (ACQUIRED  BY  THE    METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM,  NEW  YORK) 


SOME    MEDALS    FROM    THE 
OPPENHEIMER  COLLECTION 

FROM  the  medals  in  the  Henry  Oppenheimer 
collection,  sold  in  London  last  July,  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  acquired  a  group  of  Italian 
and  French  examples  which  add  materially  to  their 
possessions.  Some  of  the  more  important  Italian  speci- 
mens are  by  Pisanello,  Pompeo  and  Leone  Leoni, 
Antonio  da  Brescia  and  Sperandio.  In  the  French 
group  is  a  finely  designed  commemorative  medal,  not 
attributed  in  the  Oppenheimer  catalogue,  but  which 
has  been  identified  by  the  Museum  as  the  work  of 
Jacques  Gauvain  of  Lyons,  1533.  It  came  originally 
from  the  Fitzhenry  collection.  The  event  which  it 
celebrates  is  the  visit  to  Lyons  of  the  Dauphin  Fran- 
cois, son  of  Francois  I.  The  design  shows  on  the  ob- 
verse a  nude  child  riding  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin 
which  wears  a  ducal  crown.  On  the  reverse  are  the 
arms  of  the  city  of  Lyons.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Lyons 
had  in  the  past  created  distinguished  commemorative 
medals  such  as  those  for  two  visits  of  Anne  of  Brittany 
which  resulted  in  beautiful  examples  of  the  Gothic 
style.  The  Renaissance  medal  in  France,  in  common 
with  the  other  expressions  of  plastic  art,  took  on  an 
Italianized  form,  due  to  the  influence  of  Giovanni 
Candida  who  worked  in  France.  In  spite  of  the  Italian 
character  of  the  medal  we  are  discussing,  the  child  is 
by  no  means  an  Italian  putto.  The  design  as  a  whole  is 
less  compact,  less  consciously  controlled  as  to  sym- 
metry, and  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  deficient 


thereby.  It  has  nothing  of 
the  perfunctory  about  it,  but 
rather  a  distinct  nobility  of 
expression  for  figures  on  so 
small  a  scale,  which  suggests 
that  the  maker  has  striven 
for  a  pronouncedly  regal 
effect  within  the  limitations 
of  his  medium. 

The  history  of  French  me- 
dallic  art  is  summed  up  to 
a  great  degree  in  the  medals 
for  the  royal  house  of  France. 
The  present  group  does  not 
contain  any  fifteenth-cen- 
tury examples,  but  it  does 
include  a  medal  of  shortly 
after  1500,  struck  in  honour 
of  Louise  of  Savoy,  Countess 
of  Angouleme,  the  mother  of  Francois  I.  A  medal  of 
Francois  I  (c.  1520),  showing  a  variation  of  a  known 
larger  design,  is  also  in  this  collection.  Following 
chronologically  the  Jacques  Gauvain  medal  are  seven 
by  Guillaume  Dupre  (1576  ?-i643),  of  which  the 
finest  are  those  of  Francesco  IV  Gonzaga,  Duke  of 
Mantua,  and  Pierre  Jeannin.  The  work  of  Jean  Warin 
(i59.6?-i672)  and  Claude  Warin  (1630-1654)  shows 
the  end  of  the  Italian  influence,  and  the  thoroughly 
French  spirit  is  continued  in  the  work  of  Frangois 
Bertinet  (c.  1653- 1686),  whose  medal  of  Louis  XIV 
completes  this  distinguished  group. 


NEWLY   DISCOVERED   TEA 
TABLE  BY  JOHN  GODDARD 

A  MAHOGANY  tea  table  with  tray  top  by  John 
Goddard  of  Newport,  recently  discovered,  was 
made  for  a  Newport  family  and  is  the  third  of  this 
type  by  Goddard  to  come  to  light.  It  is  of  the  same 
design  as  the  famous  Goddard  tea  table  made  for 
Jabez  Bowen  in  1 763  which  brought  a  record  auction 
price  in  the  Flayderman  sale  of  1929,  when  it  entered 
the  Henry  F.  du  Pont  collection.  The  lately  dis- 
covered table  was  acquired  during  the  past  winter  by 
Ginsburg  &  Levy. 

An  indication  of  the  substantial  wealth  of  Goddard's 
Newport  patrons  is  to  be  seen  in  his  use  of  solid 
mahogany  for  his  tea  tables.  Even  the  raised  cyma 
moulding  bordering  the  top  is  not  applied,  as  is  gener- 
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ally  the  case,  but  is  cut  from  the  solid  block.  The  shap- 
ing of  the  frieze  in  ogival  curves  suggests  to  some  ex- 
tent the  treatment  of  his  block-front  secretaries  and 
desks.  The  cabriole  leg  is  formed  with  a  powerful  but 
restrained  curve,  and  is  decorated  on  the  knee  with  an 
anthemion  and  leaf  design  executed  in  Goddard's  dis- 
tinctive manner.  This  is  characterized  by  its  flatness, 
the  use  of  incised  lines,  and  partially  fluted  surfaces, 
giving  to  his  work  a  linear  quality  as  compared  with 
the  modulated  roundness  of  the  relief-carving  on 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  pieces.  This  manner  of 
Goddard's  seems  to  have  been  entirely  his  own.  As  for 
the  source  of  such  decorative  motifs,  they  do  not  sug- 
gest the  Director,  on  which  so  many  of  his  contempora- 
ries were  depending,  but  rather  some  of  the  architec- 
tural publications  of  the  period,  particularly  those  of 
Abraham  Swan,  although  there  were  others,  such  as 
William  Jones,  and  Batty  and  Thomas  Langley,  from 
whom  he  might  have  drawn  incidental  classic  details. 
The  leg  terminates  in  an  eagle's  claw  and  ball,  the 
articulation  of  the  claw  being  very  fine,  with  some 
undercutting. 

Goddard,  who  was  born  at  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  in 
1 723,  grew  up  in  Newport  where  he  presumably 
learned  his  trade  under  Job  Townsend.  He  is  known 
to  have  been  patronized  by  the  wealthy  families  in 
Newport,  at  that  time  a  centre  of  considerable  pros- 
perity. In  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  are  pre- 
served three  letters  which  passed  between  Goddard 
and  Moses  Brown,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Jabez  Brown,  regarding  the  latter's 
furniture,  and  mentioning  the  names 
of  other  families  for  whom  Goddard 
worked.  These  letters  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  bulletin  of  the  School  for 
April,  1927,  in  an  article  by  N.  M. 
Isham,  which  constitutes  the  fullest  re- 
cord of  Goddard  that  we  possess.  The 
letters  in  question  mention  that  he  made 
furniture  for  the  family  of  Governor 
Hopkins,  for  the  Browns,  and  for  'Col- 
lector Wanton's  daughter.'  One  inter- 
esting point  concerning  the  prices  he 
may  have  received  can  be  inferred  from 
a  letter  of  Moses  Brown.  This  does  not 
say  how  much  Goddard  was  paid,  but 
in  the  expression,  'at  ye  same  time  sent 
word  for  us  to  Relinquish  a  Table  which 
you  could  have  2o£  more  for  but  we 
Rifus'd  .  .  .'  is  an  indication  of  a  higher 
standard  of  payment  than  was  custom- 
ary, although  the  fact  that  solid  ma- 
hogany was  probably  employed  par- 
tially explains  this  high  figure.  The  ear- 
liest known  piece  by  Goddard  is  a  table 
of  1 755  made  for  Captain  Anthony  Low 


for  which  the  receipt  still  exists.  The  amount  quoted 
in  this  receipt  is  thirty  pounds. 

Goddard  made  a  walnut  highboy  for  Governor 
Wanton  in  1760,  which  the  former's  son-in-law,  Perry- 
Weaver,  bought  at  the  auction  of  the  Wanton  effects. 
This  was  preserved  in  the  family  and  some  years  ago 
was  added  to  the  collection  of  John  Nicholas  Brown, 
who  possesses  an  important  group  of  Goddard  pieces 
including  a  fine  secretary  and  a  kneehole  desk,  the 
latter  having  been  made  for  Goddard's  daughter, 
Catherine.  Another  desk  of  the  kneehole  type,  which 
Goddard  called  in  his  letters  a  'Buro  Table,'  belonged 
to  the  Potters  of  Kingston  and  has  been  presented  by 
Miss  Mary  Potter  to  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  De- 
sign ;  while  the  desk  made  for  Jabez  Brown  is  owned 
by  a  descendant  in  Worcester.  One  of  his  clock  cases 
is  also  still  in  the  Bowen  family.  There  are,  in  all, 
about  ten  secretaries  which  are  definitely  assigned  to 
him,  and  on  these  very  handsome  pieces  his  fame 
chiefly  rests.  Whether  or  not  he  actually  originated  the 
block  front,  which  became  characteristic  of  the 
Rhode  Island  type,  he  was  certainly  its  most  distin- 
guished exponent. 

In  the  troubled  years  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
his  fortunes  declined  and  he  attempted  to  improve  his 
affairs  by  going  to  Providence,  where  the  firm  of 
Goddard  and  Engs  established  itself  in  1782.  The 
venture  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  any  success 
and  he  returned  to  Newport,  where  he  died  in  1785. 


A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  TEA  TABLE  WITH   TRAY  TOP  BY    JOHN    GODDARD   (B.    1723, 
D.  1785)  :  MADE  FOR  A    NEWPORT    FAMILY  (ACQUIRED    BY   GINSBURG  AND    LEVY) 
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PORCELAIN     PLATE     FROM    THE     RUSSIAN     IMPERIAL    FACTORY 
USED    BY    CATHERINE    II    AT   TULA   (THE    HAMMER    GALLERIES) 


A  RUSSIAN  PORCELAIN  PLATE 
WITH    THE    ARMS    OF    TULA 

A  PORCELAIN  plate  from  the  Russian  Imperial 
factory,  used  for  the  'Bread  and  Salt'  ceremony 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Catherine  II  to  the  city 
of  Tula,  is  shown  in  the  porcelain  collection  of  the 
Hammer  Galleries.  It  came  originally  from  the  col- 
lection of  such  ceremonial  plates  and  their  accom- 
panying salt  vases  at  the  Winter  Palace.  The  offering 
of  bread  and  salt,  to  a  sovereign  or  to  a  guest,  was  a 
symbol  of  welcome,  and,  if  to  the  former,  the  cere- 
mony was  made  an  impressive  one.  The  Winter 
Palace  collection  contained  pieces  of  imperial  associa- 
tion which  had  been  assembled  through  many  reigns, 
the  plates  being  made  of  various  materials  such  as 
carved  wood  and  metals,  as  well  as  porcelain. 

The  Tula  plate  is  entirely  classical  in  its  decoration, 
with  paterae  and  husks,  swags  and  cornucopiae,  but 
the  colouring  is  not  typical  of  western  Europe.  A 
light,  clear  blue,  puce,  a  very  delicate  green,  the 
naturalistic  colouring  of  the  wheat  and  flowers,  all 
play  a  somewhat  subdued  role,  the  strong  note  of 
colour  being  the  vermilion  shield  on  which  are  shown 
the  arms  of  Tula  in  a  deep  yellow.  Gold  is  used  only 
sparingly  and  lightly  in  other  parts  of  the  design.  The 
arms,  emblematic  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  city, 
appear  again  in  two  of  the  medallions  which  quarter 
the  border,  the  other  two  showing  symbols  of  Abund- 
ance and  Fortune.  On  the  back  of  the  plate  is  the 
monogram  of  Catherine,  E  II,  for  Ekaterina  II. 


Tula  is  a  city  of  Old  Russia,  situated  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Moscow.  Its  history 
goes  back  to  the  Twelfth  Century,  but  it  had  never 
known  any  great  degree  of  growth  and  importance 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth.  The  city  had 
long  been  a  centre  for  metal  work,  but  its  later 
prosperity  depended  on  its  gun  factories.  In  1595  such 
a  factory  had  been  established  by  Boris  Godunov.  In 
1705  and  again  in  17 14  Peter  the  Great  gave  special 
encouragement  to  that  industry,  and  by  the  reign  of 
Catherine  the  city  was  flourishing  and  well  worthy 
of  a  visit  from  the  sovereign. 


A  GOTHIC  TAPESTRY  BASED 
ON    A    MORALITY     PLAY 

AMONG  the  Gothic  tapestry  weaver's  interpreta- 
_/\_tions  of  the  subject  of  the  Redemption,  which 
were,  of  course,  many,  and  generally  from  Old  and 
New  Testament  sources,  there  is  a  comparatively 
small  group  deriving  from  the  old  Moralities.  Here, 
too,  the  salvation  of  man  is  the  subject,  but  expressed 
in  an  allegory  in  which  man  struggles  toward  virtue 
while  being  beset  by  vice.  The  Moralities  flourished 
vigorously  in  the  Burgundian  period.  They  had  been 
brought  into  being  by  the  Norman  trouveres  as  a 
natural  growth  on  a  soil  which  produced  the  Roman  de 
la  Rose.  The  personification  of  Virtues  and  Vices  is  not 
an  unfamiliar  theme  in  European  art,  but  as  the 
material  of  a  dramatis  personae  they  appealed  most 
strongly  in  those  centres  of  northern  culture  where 
the  rhetoricians  were  jealous  patrons  of  that  learned 
poetry  which  was  the  chief  glory  of  the  age. 

At  Tournai,  a  political  and  cultural  borderland, 
the  influences  that  spread  through  the  north  were 
active,  and,  since  in  this  region  the  Morality  Play  had 
entered  into  the  visual  background,  it  is  not  strange 
to  find  the  weaver  turning  to  a  picturization  with 
which  he  was  familiar.  A  Tournai  tapestry  of  about 
the  year  151 5,  illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  French  & 
Co.,  appears  to  have  such  a  source.  The  figures  are 
labelled  in  French  Gothic  characters  so  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  the  action.  There  are  also  verses  at 
the  top  which  state  that  through  Faith  and  Penitence, 
aided  by  Good  Conscience,  man  is  freed  from  the 
consequences  of  the  sins  of  this  world.  Man  himself  is 
here  designated  Consort  Drum,  in  the  concept  of  the 
soul  as  the  consort  of  the  Divine.  He  is  seen  on  a  river 
bank,  approaching  the  ship  of  the  Virtues,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  seated  Prudence  holding  a  sword  and 
monstrance.  Among  those  on  board  the  ship  are 
Loyal  Heart  (coer  leal),  Faith  (foy),  Penitence  (peni- 
tenace),  Charity  (charite),  Patience,  Humility  (humylite), 
Love  of  God  (amour  Dium)  and  Good  Will  (BoVolloir). 
Man    is    aided    by   Dame    Perseverance    (perseverece) 
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clothed  in  ermine  and  brocade,  who  offers  him  a 
crown.  On  her  left  are  Pity  (misericorde)  and  Hope 
(esperace)  who  pray  for  his  success.  His  opponents  are 
two  grotesque  and  inhuman  forms  representing  Vice, 
one  of  which  clings  to  the  side  of  the  ship. 

The  representation  of  man's  life-experience  between 
Vice  and  Virtue  in  the  Moralities  was  largely  a  devel- 
opment of  the  well-known  Paradise  Law  Suit  which 
was  part  of  the  Passion  of  Arnoul  Greban.  This  was 
later  expanded  into  a  separate  play  of  about  two 
thousand  verses.  The  main  theme  is  the  argument 
between  Justice  and  Mercy  over  the  fate  of  man,  the 
former  contending  that  he  should  be  condemned  for 
his  sins,  the  latter  offering  a  plea  in  his  behalf.  In  the 
course  of  this,  man's  tempters  and  comforters  are 
myriad  forms  of  good  and  evil  whose  relationship  to 
mankind  furnish  the  action  of  the  play. 

That  the  theme  in  general  was  known  to  the 
Tournai  weavers  may  be  gathered  from  the  World 
tapestries,  three  in  number,  in  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs.  They  were 
made  about  1520,  and 
the  treatment  is  much 
the  same  as  here.  That  is, 
the  figures  are  labelled 
in  the  same  way  and  the 
general  tenor  of  the 
meaning  is  similar,  al- 
though in  this  case  the 
leading  role  is  played  by 
the  Church,  which  ap- 
pears as  the  champion  of 
man  and  saves  him  from 
Divine  Wrath  (Iredivin). 
The  latter  is  about  to  cut 
down  the  tree  on  which 
is  suspended  a  globe, 
representing  the  world, 
a  symbol  which  appears 
also  in  our  tapestry,  on 
the  side  of  the  ship,  with 
t  h  e  church  and  cross 
mirrored  within. 

Still  another  Tournai 
tapestry  is  to  be  noted  in 
an  illustration  of  an  in- 
troductory scene  of  one 
of  the  later  versions  of 
the  Paradise  Law  Suit 
which  is  reproduced  in 
Koch's  Kunstwerke  und 
Bucher  am  Markte,  Plate 
XIV.  A  point  to  be  noted 
in  connexion  with  the 
present  tapestry  is  that 
the  representation  of  a 


ship  on  so  large  a  scale,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  marine  sub- 
ject, is  not  usual  with  the  weavers  of  this  period. 


CHINESE    GOLD    CROWN 
OF   THE    T'ANG    PERIOD 

THE  work  of  the  early  goldsmith  in  China  is  so 
closely  associated  with  the  inlaid  decoration  of 
bronzes  that  this  art,  so  far  as  western  literature  is 
concerned,  is  generally  absorbed  in  the  latter  classifi- 
cation. In  this  field,  Rostoffzev's  description  of  the  in- 
laid bronzes  in  the  C.  T.  Loo  collection  is  a  standard 
authority,  while  additional  material  has  recently  been 
contributed  by  the  bulletin  for  1935  of  the  Museum 
of  Far  Eastern  Antiquities  in  Stockholm.  As  J.  G. 
Andersson  there  remarks,  the  inlay  of  bronzes  with 
gold  and  silver  was  the  most  important  function  of  the 
early  goldsmith.  There  were  also  those  plaques  of  gold 
imbedded  in  lacquer  on  a  bronze  surface  such  as  the 


A  TOURNAI   ALLEGORICAL  TAPESTRY  OF  ABOUT   1515,  BASED  OX  A  MORALITY  PLAY  (FRENCH  &  CO.) 
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FRONT  VIEW  OF  A  CHINESE  GOLD 
(  ROWN  :  TANG  PERIOD  (C.  T.  LOO) 


large  T'ang  mirror  of 
the  p'ing  t'o  class  in 
the  Eumorfopoulos 
collection. 

The  independent 
work,  of  the  goldsmith 
of  the  early  period  is 
little  known,  and  as 
examples  are  to  be 
but  rarely  seen,  it  has 
taken  many  years  to 
form  the  collection  of 
gold  objects  which  C. 
T.  Loo  exhibited  in 
New  York  several 
months  ago.  This  in- 
cluded an  astonish- 
ingly large  number  of  Han,  T'ang  and  Sung  pieces, 
as  well  as  a  magnificent  display  of  the  finest  type  of 
filigree  which  was  done  in  the  Ming  period.  Had  such 
a  collection  been  available  for  study  by  earlier  writers 
it  is  not  likely  that  S.  W.  Bushell  would  have  intro- 
duced with  an  apology  his  few  pages  on  jewellery 
in  his  Chinese  Art. 

Among  the  earlier  pieces  was  a  gold  crown  with 
floral  design  engraved  and  in  repousse.  The  form  is  in 
general  conical,  although  modified  by  a  rear  section 
terminating  in  cloud  scrolls.  The  structure  is  formed 
of  gold  bands  of  even  width  decorated  with  five- 
petalled  rosettes  in  relief.  At  the  back,  a  gold  butterfly 
is  mounted,  formed  of  twisted  gold  wire  handled  by 
the  artist  as  dextrously,  in  suggesting  the  pattern  of  the 
wings,  as  if  he  were  a  painter  handling  his  brush.  A 
butterfly  in  profile  is  shown  on  either  side  of  the 
crown,  just  above  the  aperture  for  the  pin  which  held 
it  to  the  hair.  The  centre  of  the  front  is  marked  by  an 
erect  petal  form  with  three  serrations.  On  it  is  a 
broadly  conventionalized  floral  design  in  relief.  The 
butterfly,  a  symbol  of  conjugal  felicity  in  Chinese  art, 
derives  its  significance  from  the  story  of  a  youth  who, 
in  chasing  a  butterfly,  found  himself  in  a  garden 
where  he  saw  a  beautiful  maiden  whom  he  afterwards 
succeeded  in  winning  for  his  wife.  This  crown  is  said 
to  be  of  the  type  worn  by  a  princess  on  the  occasion  of 
her  presentation  at  court  on  her  sixteenth  birthday. 


VASES   FROM   LOWESTOFT 

THREE  vases  from  the  Lowestoft  factory,  shown 
here  by  courtesy  of  Louis  L.  Allen,  have  the 
polychrome  enamel  colourings  which  were  used  there 
from  about  1790.  It  is  probable  that  these  vases  were 
executed  around  1800,  or  shortly  before  the  close  of 
the  factory.  They  follow  a  Chinese  form,  as  did  much 
of  the  output  of  this  establishment,  and  have  a  hex- 


agonal neck  and  base.  The  soft  paste  body  is  of  a 
creamy  white  tone,  while  over  it  is  a  slightly  bluish 
glaze  which  covers  the  surface  thickly  and  has  slight 
indentations  of  surface  giving  it  variety  of  texture. 
The  dominating  colour  in  the  scale  pattern  around  the 
neck  of  the  vases  and  in  the  border  of  the  panels  on 
the  sides  is  the  deep  rich  blue  which  was  used  more 
than  any  other  colour  by  this  factory.  Introduced 
into  these  borders  are  butterflies  and  insects  of  light 
reddish  brown  obviously  of  Chinese  inspiration,  al- 
though in  their  metamorphosis  they  have  become 
amusingly  naive.  The  floral  decoration  consists  in  the 
main  of  vases  of  flowers  of  formal  character  such  as  are 
sometimes  found  on  the  more  ambitious  Lowestoft 
pieces.  These  are  surrounded  with  flower  sprays  and 
single  blossoms,  producing  a  gay  and  animated  design 
drawn  with  considerable  verve,  although  the  design 
itself  is  an  entirely  conventional  one  and  might  have 
served  a  decorator  working  in  one  of  several  other 
English  porcelain  factories  of  the  period.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  decorators  from  Bow  and 
Worcester  were  employed  at  Lowestoft ;  but  the 
similarity  thus  achieved  is  evidently  not  entirely  acci- 
dental, to  judge  from  the  imitative  character  of  some 
of  the  marks  employed.  The  crescent  and  W  of  Worces- 
ter are  given  a  slight  variation  on  some  Lowestoft 
pieces,  or  the  crossed  swords  of  Meissen,  although  not  all 
are  so  marked,  or  even  marked  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  vases  illustrated.  As  the  factory  was  closed  in  1802 
or  1803,  its  period  of  activity  was  a  little  less  than  half 
a  century.  It  occupies  a  very  unusual  position  in  the 
history  of  English  porcelain  production  because  its 
name  is  to-day  attached,  at  least  in  a  compound  form, 
in  Sino-Lowestoft,  to  a  great  body  of  china  which 
never  saw  the  factory  at  all.  For  this  reason  the  de- 
fenders of  actual  Lowestoft,  as  they  may  be  called, 
have  centred  particular  attention  upon  every  shred  of 
evidence  concerning  the  factory,  the  very  existence  of 
which  was  for  a  time  doubted  in  the  excess  of  zeal 


SIDE    VIEW    OF  THE    CHINESE     GOLD    CROWN    (SHOWN    ABOVE) 
TYPE   WORN   BY   PRINCESSES   PRESENTED  AT  COURT  (C.  T.  LOO) 
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spent  upon  the  Lowestoft 
mystery.  The  actual  out- 
put of  the  factory,  even  to 
the  debris  discovered  on 
the  old  factory  site  in  1 902, 
has  an  historic  importance 
which  sometimes  exceeds 
its  intrinsic  value. The  aims 
of  the  makers  were  appar- 
ently modest,  and  among 
the  tea  services,  openwork 
baskets,  bowls,  and  other 
objects  of  daily  use  which 
formed  the  bulk  of  their 
production,  such  vases  as 
are  here  shown  would  have 
been  accounted  elaborate 
and  important  pieces. 


AN  UNRECORD- 
ED     STUART 


AN  unrecorded  portrait 
.by  Gilbert  Stuart   of 
Philadelphia  Hannah  Freame,  Viscountess  Cremorne, 
and  granddaughter  of  William  Penn,   has  recently 
come  to  America  from  Ireland.  With  it  is  a  compan- 


SET  OF  THREE   VASES   EROM  THE  LOWESTOFT  FACTORY,  DECORATED    IN    POLYCHROME    ENAMELS 
BORDERED   WITH    DEEP    BLUE    LEAVES     :     DATING    FROM    C.    1800   (SHOWN    BY    LOUIS    L.    ALLEN) 


PHILADELPHIA    HANNAH    FREAME,    VISCOUNTESS  CREMORNE 
BY  GILBERT  STUART  (AT' THE    HOWARD    YOUNG  GALLERIES) 


ion  portrait  of  her  husband  which,  although  recorded 
in  Stuart's  oeuvre  (No.  208  in  Lawrence  Park),  had 
been  lost  to  sight  for  many  years.  Both  have  been  un- 
til recently  among  the  family  portraits  of  the  late  Earl 
Dartrey  at  Dartrey  Castle,  County  Monoghan,  and 
were  acquired  from  his  daughter  Lady  Edith  Wind- 
ham by  the  Howard  Young  Galleries.  The  unrecorded 
portrait  has  been  studied  by  William  Sawitzky. 
It  is,  in  his  estimation,  a  noteworthy  addition  to 
the   works  of  the  painter's   Irish   period. 

The  subject  is  a  grand-daughter  of  William  Penn, 
the  second  child  of  his  daughter  Margaret,  who 
married  Thomas  Freame  in  London.  The  Freames 
came  with  John  Penn  to  Philadelphia  in  1734,  and  the 
daughter  born  to  them  in  1  740  was  christened  Phila- 
delphia Hannah  in  honour  of  the  city  of  her  birth. 
They  returned  to  England  shortly  after,  and,  as  with 
most  of  the  Penn  family,  their  contact  with  America 
was  a  brief  one.  In  1770  their  daughter  became  the 
second  wife  of  Thomas  Dawson,  Baron  Dartrey,  who 
in  1 785  was  created  Viscount  Cremorne.  He  was  a  son 
of  a  Dublin  banker  and  a  Member  of  Parliament  from 
1 749  to  1  768.  The  Cremorne  Gardens  on  the  Thames 
were  on  a  site  formerly  owned  by  him.  He  died  at  his 
residence  in  Stanhope  Street,  Mayfair,  in  181 3,  where 
in  1826  his  widow  also  died.  As  Lord  Cremorne  had 
no  son  to  succeed  to  the  title,  the  viscountcy  expired 
with  him,  but  in  1 797  he  had  been  created  Baron  Cre- 
morne with  remainder  to  his  nephew.  The  second 
Lord  Cremorne  died  in  1827.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  who  was  later  created  Earl  Dartrey. 
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GERMAN     ENAMELLED     GLASS 


THE  subject  of  our  colour  plate  oppo- 
site shows  part  of  a  collection  of  early 
German  enamelled  glass  beakers  and 
other  vessels  which  has  lately  come  into  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Churchill,  Ltd., 
of  34,  High  Street,  Marylebone.  These  very 
attractive  art  objects  are  not  easily  come  by 
at  any  time,  and  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  so 
many  fine  specimens  worthy  of  the  collector's 
consideration  may  be  acquired  on  a  single 
occasion.  In  its  entirety  the  collection  would 
be  difficult  to  match  outside  our  National 
Museums.  Though  naturally  varying  in  im- 
portance, all  the  glasses  are  of  interest  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  and  from  their 
intrinsic  beauty,  as  well  as  being  a  peculiarly 
characteristic  form  of  German  art.  Few  ob- 
jects group  in  a  more  decorative  ensemble. 
The  condition  of  the  whole  in  this  assemblage 
is  superb,  with  the  exception  of  the  roemer 
illustrated  on  this  page,  which  having  suf- 
fered damage  at  some  date  has  been  supplied 
with  an  eighteenth-century  openwork  brass 
foot.  This  type  of  glass  is  rarely  engraved 
and,  according  to  Dillon,  never  enamelled,  so 
that  this  is  possibly  an  unique  specimen.  The 
stem  carries  thorn  prunts  (Stachel- 
nupperi)  and  the  bowl  is  enamelled 
with  a  spray  of  flowers,  including 
the  usual  lily  of  the  valley,  and 
the  inscription  s.  jacobus  minor, 
1677.  der  9.  The  Apostle  is  repre- 
sented beneath  an  arched  label 
bearing  the  words  'sanctum  ec- 

CLESIAM    CATHOLICAM   SANCTORUM 
COMMUNIO.' 

At  the  top  of  the  colour  plate, 
on  either  side,  is  one  of  a  pair  of 
Reichsadler  Humpen  gf  and  9J  inch- 
es high  respectively. 

These  are  decorated  with  a  two- 
headed  eagle  bearing  on  its  wings 
the  arms  of  the  forty-eight  con- 
stituent states  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  Being  obviously  by  the 
same  hand,  and  both  dated  1634, 
their  rarity  as  a  pair  is  manifest. 
The  top  centre  glass  is  another 


ENAMELLED  GREEN  GLASS 
ROEMER  AND  COVER  :  DATE 
1677  :  A  VERY  RARE  TYPE 


Reichsadler  Humpen  1 1  in.  high,  decorated 
with  the  same  armorial  device,  but  on  the 
reverse  is  the  figure  of  Christ  on  the  Cross 
and  the  date  1592.  The  latter  feature  is  a 
rare  one  and  seems  to  have  disappeared  en- 
tirely in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The 
earliest  specimen  known  to  Buckley  {Euro- 
pean glass)  is  dated  1547  and  two  of  157 1  and 
1572  are  in  the  Slade  Collection,  but  any  ex- 
ample of  the  Sixteenth  Century  is  extremely 
scarce.  The  centre  piece  (below  this)  is  an 
Apostel  Glas,  12  in.  high,  divided  into  com- 
partments showing  the  twelve  apostles  with 
their  appropriate  emblems.  It  bears  no  date, 
but  may  be  placed  as  circa  1600  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  metal  and  the  enamelling. 
Hartshorne  remarks  that  these  glasses  were 
not  suitable  for  drinking  purposes,  which 
doubtless  accounts  for  their  rarity.  To  the 
left  of  this  piece  is  seen  a  Kurfursten  Glas  9 \  in. 
high,  picturing  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  with 
the  spiritual  Electors  and  the  four  lay 
Princes.  All  the  figures  are  on  horseback, 
with  their  arms  displayed  at  intervals,  above 
the  usual  and  characteristic  sprays  of  lily  of 
the  valley.  The  Electors  are  those  of  Treves, 
Cologne,  Mayence,  The  Palatin- 
ate, Saxony,  Brandenburg  and 
Bohemia.  In  the  eighth  space  is 
the  Imperial  Eagle,  completing 
and  rounding  off  the  design.  It  is 
dated  1 634.  A  rather  smaller  speci- 
men in  the  State  Collection  bears 
the  date  161 1.  The  last  example 
shown  (lower  right)  is  a  Humpen 
with  cover  measuring  \i\  in.  over 
all,  enamelled  with  a  mounted 
cavalier  and  on  the  reverse  an  elab- 
orate coat  of  arms  surmounted  by 
the  letters  C.M.Z.B.  and  dated 
1 64 1 .  The  long  inscription  in  Ger- 
man states  that  this  Humpen  is  a 
glass  of  honour  to  be  used  by 
a  new  guest  whose  welfare  the 
host  has  at  heart  and  whose 
friendship  he  hopes  to  gain. 
Money  and  good  luck  are  solicited 
with  honour  and  merriment. 
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GERMAN  ENAMELLED  GLASSES  :  FROM  L592  TO  1641 
ABOVE,  LEFT  AND  RIGHT,  A  PAIR  OF  REICHSADLER  HUMPEN,  9\  &  9|  IX.  HIGH,  DATED  1634 
THE  TWO-HEADED  EAGLE  DISPLAYS  OX  ITS  WIX'GS  THF.  ARMS  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE  HOLY 
ROMAN  EMPIRE  :  CENTRE,  A  SIMILAR  HUMPEN,  11  IX.  HIGH;  OX  THE  REVERSE  ISTHE  CHRIST 
XAILEDTOTHE  CROSS  AND  THE  DATE  1592  :  BELOW,  LEFT,  A  KURFURSTE.X  (,I.AS.  <».',  IV  HIGH 
DECORATED  WITH  FIGURES  OF  THE  EMPEROR  AXD  THE  ELECTORS,  DATED  1634":  CENTRE 
AN  APOSTEL  GLAS,  \1  IX.  HIGH,  CIRCA  1600.  RIGHT,  HUMPEN  AXD  COVER,  124  IX.  OVER 
ALL,     WITH     DATE      1641,     AN     EQUESTRIAN      PORTRAIT     AXD     A     LOXG      IXSCRIPTIOX 


FROM     GALLERY    AND    MART 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


A   ROYAL   TREASURES    EXHIBITION 

IN  aid  of  the  Re-building  Fund  of  Westminster  Hos- 
pital an  Exhibition  consisting  solely  of  treasures 
formerly  owned  by  Royal  Personages  and  of  gifts 
bestowed  by  them,  will  be  held  at  5  Great  Stanhope 
Street,  Park  Lane,  W.i,  from  April  12th  till  May  15th 
as  a  special  attraction  for  Coronation  visitors.  Pictures, 
Furniture,  Costumes,  Jewellery  and  Manuscripts  of  au- 
thentic Royal  associations  will  be  shown,  drawn  from 
sources  not  hitherto  available  for  public  inspection. 
A  long  and  impressive  list  of  patrons  and  chairmen 
vouches  for  their  quality.  Among  these  precious  ob- 
jects are  Queen  Elizabeth's  Christening  robes  lent  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Kynaston  Mainwaring,  the  silver  Crucifix 
used  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  scaffold,  lent  by 
the  Earl  of  Lytton,  her  silver  cross  with  large  Scottish 
pearls  and  garnets,  lent  by  Mrs.  C.  Clark,  a  set  of  bed- 
hangings  and  quilt,  embroidered  by  the  same  un- 
happy queen  (the  Earl  of  Mansfield),  a  framed  col- 
lection of  early  English  orphreys  (Mr.  C.  W.  Dyson 
Perrins),  a  book  of  hours, 
inscribed  'Elizabeth  Plan- 
tagenet,  Queene,'  prob- 
ably Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Henry  VII  (the  Rev.  Rec- 
tor of  Stonyhurst) ,  Charles 
I's  watch,  handed  by  him 
on  the  scaffold  to  Bishop 
Juxon  (Mrs.  B.  Ozzard), 
two  chairs,  covered  with 
the  Royal  Martyr's  cloak 
(Duke  of  Bedford),  his 
white  satin  coat  (Earl  of 
Ancaster),  the  Eyes  and 
Ears  portrait  of  Q.  Eliza- 
beth by  Zucchero  (Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury),  Prince 
Charlie's  quaich  and  dirk 
(Sir  Malcolm  Macgregor), 
a  gold  and  enamel  snuff- 
box made  for  Louis  XIV, 
later  given  by  George  IV 
to  Beau  Brummell  (Major 
John  Mills),  and  many 
others  equally  interesting 
and  important.  We  illus- 
trate a  carved  and  gilt  side 
table  with   inlaid   marble 


top  in  which  is  inset  the  monogram  of  Queen  Anne, 
by  whom  it  was  given  to  Lord  Hampden  of  Bromham 
Hall.  This  piece  has  been  lent  by  Messrs.  Rice  and 
Christy  of  93  Wigmore  Street,  W. 


NATIONAL    GALLERY   ACQUISITIONS 

DAVID  COX  was  an  artist  of  unequal  merit  who 
at  times  descended  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  pot- 
boiler. He  was  particularly  given  to  repeating  his 
more  popular  successes.  At  his  best  he  came  nearer  to 
Constable  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  and  had 
much  of  his  great  exemplar's  apprehension  of  wind 
and  weather  conditions  in  open-air  landscape  paint- 
ing. One  of  his  oil  versions  of  the  Welsh  Funeral  at 
Bettws-y-Coed,  which  by  the  way  he  also  rendered  in  a 
large  water-colour  exhibited  at  the  'Old  Society'  in 
1850,  has  just  been  acquired  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  and  placed  on  view  in  Room  XXII. 
Mr.  C.   S.  Gulbenkian  has  generously  made  four 


EARLY  XVIII  CENTURY  CARVED 
MONOGRAM  OF  QL'EEN  ANNE    IS 

mis  pii  1  1    is  1:1  i\(.  sin  i\\  \  a  1 


AND  GILT  SIDE  TABLE  WITH  INSET  MARBLE  TOP  :  THE  INLAID 
SHOWN  BELOW  :  WIDTH  4  FT.  DEPTH  2  FT.  21  IX  H  2  FT  6  IN 
THE  ROYAL  TREASURES  EXHIBITION    BY  RICE"&  CHRISTY,  LTD. 
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important  additions  to  his  generous  loan  of  pictures  at 
the  National  Gallery.  These  are  a  pastel  of"  Mile  Salle 
the  famous  dancer,  by  Maurice  Quentin  de  la  Tour,  a 
portrait  of  a  Young  Woman,  attributed  to  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio,  formerly  in  the  Spiridon  Collection,  and 
two  additional  Guardis  of  precious  quality,  a  View  of 
Mira  on  the  Brenta  and  S.  Pietro  di  Castello,  Venice. 


SOME   EARLY   CHINESE  BRONZES 

A  COLLECTION  of  ancient  Chinese  bronzes  com- 
prising   seventy-eight    items,    dating    from    the 
Shang-Yin    period    (i  766-1 122    b.c.)    to    the    Ming 
Period  has  been  placed  on  view  by  Messrs.  Bluett  & 
Sons  at  their  galleries,  48  Davies  Street,  W.  and  will 
remain  open  till  April  10th.  The  catalogue  in  a  con- 
cise foreword  gives  some  useful  information.  Not  so 
very  long  ago  it  was  believed  that  no  bronze  culture 
existed  in  China  prior  to  the  Chou  dynasty.  In  recent 
years,  however,  excavations  in  An  yong  (1934)  have 
brought  to  light  a  quantity  of  bronze  castings  showing 
a  high  development  of  the  art  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  millennium  B.C.  The  small  collection  at 
Messrs.   Bluett's  provides  valuable  material  for  the 
study  of  early  Chinese  bronzes  and  will  undoubtedly 
help  to  form  a  link  in  our  slowly  accumulating  know- 
ledge. We  illustrate  two  of  the  important  pieces.  No.  II 
is  a  beaker-shaped  Tsun  with  trumpet  mouth  used  as 
a  ritual  vessel  for  offering  wine  to  the  spirits  of  ances- 
tors. Its  central  outward-curving  section  is  decorated 
with  three  bands  of  repeating  spirals  with  wing-quill 
borders  above  and  below.  The  triple  border  in  the 
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base  has  a  similar  design  of  repeating  coils  and  spirals. 
Under  the  base  of  the  vessel  are  two  boldly  incised 
archaic  characters.  Its  height  is  ioj  inches.  The  tripod 
vessel  (Chiieh)  No.  I,  used  for  warming  wine  for  liba- 
tions, is  a  piece  excavated  at  Lo-yang,  9  in.  high. 
The  body  is  covered  almost  to  its  base  with  closely- 
banded  decoration  of  coils  in  repetition.  On  the  looped 
handle  is  an  animal's  head,  beneath  which  is  an  in- 
scription. It  has  a  smooth  grey  patination  of  beautiful 
quality  with  bright  green  and  red  incrustations. 


EARLY    CHINESE    PAINTINGS    AT    SPINK'S 

SOME  rare  and  early  Chinese  Paintings  are  to  be 
exhibited  at  Messrs.  Spink's  Galleries  from  April 
8th  till  24th  (private  view  on  the  7th).  Such  fine  ex- 
amples seldom  come  on  the  market  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  a  creditable  effort  to  have  brought  together 
no  fewer  than  twenty-five  specimens  of  a  uniformly 
high  standard,  the  best  procurable  of  their  periods. 
Most  of  those  which  we  have  seen  already,  are  large 
hanging  Kakemonos  by  typical  masters  of  the  art,  show- 
ing additions  to  the  characteristic  brush  work  in  Chin- 
ese ink  in  admirably  restrained  colour.  A  painting  of 
this  kind  on  silk  inscribed  'Li  Ti'  (fl.  circa  1 130-1 160) 
shows  a  chorus  of  sparrows  twittering  about  a  prunus 
tree.  Another,  and  very  delightful  picture  of  similar 
dimensions,  also  on  silk,  of  geese  with  pink  feet,  is 
labelled  Painting  of  Rushes  and  Wild  Geese  by  Wang 
Ting-Kuo  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  In  pure  Chinese  ink 
is  a  masterly  drawing  on  paper  inscribed  Painting  of 
Lotus  Flowers  and  two  Egrets,  by  Kuo  Tsung-mao  of  the 
Yuan  dynasty  (a.d.  1260- 1368). 
Another  large  painting  we  must 
mention  is  that  of  a  Standing  Lady 
with  the  legend  'Painted  by  T'ang 
Yin  of  Chiu-ch'ang  at  Tao  Hua  Wu 
of  Wu-men  in  the  seventh  month 
of  the  fifth  year  in  the  Cheng  Te 
period'  (about  August  15 10).  On 
the  seal  is  the  signature  'Liu  Ju 
Chii  Shih,'  the  adopted  name  of 
T'ang  Yin  (b.  1466,  d.  1524). There 
is  also  an  unforgettable  painting 
of  a  Phoenix  on  a  Bamboo  inscribed 
'Liu  Li'ang'  who  flourished  about 
1500,  and  among  the  smaller  ex- 
amples of  the  album-leaf  type  is  a 
most  delicately  drawn  monkey  by 
I.  Yiian-chi,  c.  1066,  of  the  North- 
ern Sung  dynasty.  A  large  picture 
of  Geese  and  Flowers,  on  a  dark 
brown  ground  by  Tao-fu  Pai-yang 
Shan-jen  (1543),  is  a  magnificent 
effort  of  the  brush. 
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EDWARD  EAST,  THE  CLOCK  MAKER 
OWNED    BY    MISS    A.    CLAYTON-EAST 


A  GIFT  TO  ETON 
COLLEGE 

SIR  J.  H.B.NO- 
BLE, Bart.,  an 
Etonian  and  a  gen- 
erous benefactor  of 
plate  to  Eton,  has 
recently  enriched 
the  notable  collec- 
tion there  by  a  gift 
of  considerable  his- 
torical and  personal 
interest.  It  is  a  pair 
of  plain  silver  sauce 
boats,  made  by 
Thomas    Rush     in 

1748-9,  and  sold  at  Christie's  on  1st  December  last. 

They  are  inscribed : 

VIRO    REVERENDO 

JOHANNI    KEATE    S.T.P. 

QJJO    DUCE    ET    MAGISTRO 

PER    XXV    FERE    ANNOS 

FLORUIT    ETONA 

GRATI    AC    MEMORES    DISCIPULI 

A.D.    MDCCCXXXVI 

Engraved  upon  them  are  these  arms: 
Argent  three  mountain  cats  in  pale  passant,  for  Keate, 
impaling  Gules  three  martlets  .  .  .,  for  Browne.  As  will 
be  observed  from  the  inscription,  the  sauce  boats  were 
a  gift  to  the  famous  Head  Master  of  Eton,  Rev.  John 
Keate  (1773- 1852),  two  years  after  his  retirement  (in 
1834),  when   he  was   Rector  of  Hartley  Wespall   in 
Hampshire.  The   impaled  arms  of  Browne  are  ac- 
counted for  by 
the  fact  that  his 
wife  was  Fran- 
cesBrowne. — E. 
Alfred  Jones. 


KING 

CHARLES  IS 
WATCH- 
MAKER 

AT  one  peri- 
.od,  before 
he  moved  to 
Fleet  Street, 
Edward  East 
had  his  place 
of  business  in 
Pall  Mall,  and 
his  watches 
were  often  pre- 
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sented    by    Charles    I    as 

prizes  for  matches  won  in 

the  neighbouring  tennis- 
court.    Authentic     clocks 

and   watches  by  him  are 

of    more    than    ordinary 

rarity.  The  British  Mu- 
seum possesses  a   notable 

specimen  in  an  octagonal 

crystal    watch    in    a    tor- 

toiseshell   case:   the   Ash- 

molean  at  Oxford  owns  a 

melon-shaped  watch  stud- 
ded with  turquoises,  and 

there  are  several  others  in 

private     collections 

throughout    the  world, 

chief  among   them   the 

large  clock-watch  in  silver 

given  by   Charles  on   his 

way  to  execution    to  Mr. 

Thomas    Herbert,   which 

is  still  in  the  possession  of 

the  latter's  descendants  in 

Sussex. 

East  became  a  member 

of  the  Clockmakers'  Com- 
pany in  1632,  and  served 

as  master  in  1 645  and  1652. 
He  is  believed  to  have  been 
born  in  16 10  and  was  still 
living  in  1692.  It  has  been 

suggested — though  never 
proved  that  this  long  and 
active  career  should  be 
divided  among  two  men  of 
the  same  name,  father  and 
son.  Whatever  the  exact 
details  of  his  (or  their) 
working  lives,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  name  of  East  in  the 

history  of  English  clockmaking,  for  the  years  from 
about  1650  to  1670  were  those  of  the  great  Dutchman 
Fromanteel,  of  Huygens,  and  of  numerous  other  'emi- 
nent and  ingenious' personalities,  both  professional  and 
amateur,  among  whom  must  be  counted  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Society,  whose  foundation  is  one  of  the 
few  genuine  titles  to  fame  of  Charles  II — a  time  when 
clocks,  as  we  understand  the  term,  began  to  take  the 
shape  we  know  to-day. 

The  miniature  of  East,  reproduced  by  courtesy  of 
his  descendant,  Miss  A.  Clayton-East,  is  presumably 
to  be  dated  in  the  1650's  and  seems  to  be  a  portrait  of 
a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age:  if  my  impression  of 
the  sitter's  age  and  the  period  of  the  portrait  is  correct, 
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this  goes  a  long  way  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the 
accepted  date  of  his  birth  and  makes  any  further 
query  as  to  the  possibility  of  there  being  two  Edward 
Easts  unnecessary. 

The  two  clocks,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Iden,  are  important  examples.  The  bracket  clock, 
from  the  sober  style  of  the  case  and  the  technical  de- 
tails of  its  working  parts,  must  belong  to  about  the 
same  time  as  the  miniature  (c.  1650).  The  'Grand- 
mother' clock  (5  ft.  5  in.  high)  is  one  of  the  finest,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  earliest,  of  its  type — a  particularly 
well-proportioned  specimen  of  the  taste  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. — Frank  Davis. 


SCULPTOR   AND   BRONZE    CASTER 

AN  interesting  personality  and  a  figure  prominent 
in  the  art  world  of  the  'nineties  and  later  passed 
away  recently  in  the  death  of  Conrad  Buhrer,  the 
Swiss  sculptor  and  bronze  caster  at  the  great  age  of 
eighty-four.  A  student  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
with  Alfred  Gilbert,  whose  sister  he  eventually  mar- 
ried, he  worked  with  Gilbert  for  a  while  in  London. 
Mr.  Buhrer  then  carried  out  some  important  experi- 
ments in  the  cire  perdu  system  of  bronze  casting,  some 
of  them  so  successful  that  he  was  congratulated  by 
Lord  Leighton  then  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Mr.  Buhrer's  portrait  busts  expressed  a  vigour  of 
technique  which  allowed  him  to  reach  a  high  degree 
of  detail,  and  yet  retain  the  vitality  of  the  whole;  and 
he  had  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  structure  and  character 
of  a  head  that  he  never  failed  to  render  a  good  likeness 
from  the  first  sketch.  This  he  attributed  to  his  training 
in  Paris  at  a  time  when  modelling  in  clay  was  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  discipline  of  anatomical  fact. 

In  the  garden  ornaments  which  he  cast  himself  in 
lead  or  bronze  Mr.  Buhrer  was  able  to  simplify  with- 


out any  loss  of  his  essential  refinement  of  style. — A.B. 


MASTERS  OF  MARITIME  ART 

FROM  the  extensive  private  collection  of  early 
drawings  of  naval  and  maritime  subjects  formed 
by  Captain  Bruce  Ingram,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  a  further  se- 
lection was  placed  on  exhibition  at  Messrs.  P.  &  D. 
Colnaghi's  Galleries  in  New  Bond  Street,  during 
March.  These  proved  to  be  of  extraordinary  interest, 
and  had  space  been  available  would  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  special  article  in  The  Connoisseur  this 
month.  We  have  however  obtained  permission  from 
the  owner  to  publish  in  a  future  issue  an  article  on  the 
very  fine  series  of  drawings  by  the  two  Van  de  Veldes, 
father  and  son,  thirty-six  of  which  were  shown  by 
themselves  in  a  separate  room  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion. One  feature  of  special  interest  in  these  drawings 
was  the  set  of  figure  studies  by  these  two  marine 
artists,  which,  though  not  so  rare  as  they  may  seem  to 
be,  are  nearly  always  attributed  to  other  hands.  Cap- 
tain Bruce  points  out  that  similar  drawings  in  the 
Berlin  Print  Room  appear  under  the  names  of  Jan 
Porcellis,  while  credit  for  others  is  given  elsewhere  to 
Simon  de  Vlieger,  Ludolf  Bakhuysen  or  even  to  David 
Teniers.  The  sumptuous  catalogue  to  this  exhibition 
contains  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Geoffrey  Cal- 
lender,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Maritime  Museum  to  be  opened  at  Greenwich  in 
April,  and  also  has  a  special  note  by  the  collector  him- 
self on  the  drawings  of  the  William  Van  de  Veldes. 
This  adds  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
painters,  both  of  whom  were  employed  in  the  service 
of  our  country  at  a  time  when  England  was  occupied 
at  a  critical  moment  of  naval  rivalry  with  their  own. 
Captain  Bruce  Ingram  has  devoted  the  proceeds  of 
his  catalogue  to  King  George's  Fund  for  Sailors. 


A  PAIR  OF   SILVER    SAUCE    BOATS    MADE    BY   THOMAS    RUSH    IN    1748-9    :    A    GIFT    TO    THE    REV.    JOHN    NEATE    A    FORMER 
HEAD  MASTER  OF  ETON  :  RECENTLY  PURCHASED  AT  CHRISTIE'S  AND  PRESENTED  TO  ETON  COLLEGE  BY  SIR  J.  H.  B.  NOBLE,  BART. 
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NEW     BOOKS     REVIEWED 


A   HISTORY   OF   SPANISH   PAINTING 

By  Chandler  Rathfon  Post 

Vol.   VI,   in   two   parts 

(Harvard  University  Press,  1935.  Published  by  Mr. 

Milford.  63s.  net.) 

Reviewed  by  H.  Isherwood  Kay 

HOW  often  future  annotators  of  this  invaluable 
catalogue  of  what  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
recently  discovered  material  will  be  compelled 
to  record  'destroyed  in  1936,'  only  peace  in  Spain 
will  reveal.  As  we  already  know,  many  of  the  churches 
in  Barcelona  have  been  burned,  among  them  Santa 
Maria  del  Mar,  along  with  its  contents,  including  the 
two  panels  of  the  Resurrection  and  Transfiguration,  dis- 
cussed on  page  541  of  Professor  Post's  latest  volume. 
Because  of  its  essentially  first-hand  character,  and  full- 
ness and  precision  of  statement,  this  History  of  Spanish 
Painting  seems  therefore  likely  to  take  on  a  special, 
although,  alas  !  melancholy,  importance. 

Generously  illustrated  with  about  equal  measure  of 
known  and  of  hitherto  unpublished  photographs,  this 
sixth  volume — uniform  in  size  and  style  with  its  pre- 
decessors— is  concerned  primarily  with  developments 
in  Valencia  from  about  1450  to  1525,  that  is,  from  the 
strong  revival  of  Flemish  influence  fostered  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  Alfonso  V  for  the  work  of  Jan  van  Eyck, 
up  till  the  time  when  the  ideals  of  the  High  Renais- 
sance had  re-established  Italian  ascendancy  in  the 
graphic  and  plastic  arts  in  Spain. 

During  this  period,  Professor  Post  sees  the  Valencian 
School  neatly  divided  into  three  tendencies:  the  first, 
lasting  into  the  1470's,  centring  in  Jacomart,  Rexach 
and  their  assistants  and  followers;  the  second,  emerg- 
ing during  the  '70's,  a  hybrid  style  at  once  more 
Flemish  and  more  Italianate  than  Jacomart's,  and 
cultivated  primarily  by  the  elder  and  younger  Rod- 
rigo  de  Osona ;  the  third,  a  mainly  Renaissance  manner, 
adopted  towards  1500  by  a  succession  of  local  painters 
deriving  from  the  so-called  Perea  Master.  After  having 
followed  Professor  Post's  lucid  and  searching  analysis 
of  each  stylistically  separable  executant,  and  observed 
with  him  the  constant  interdependence  of  the  three 
groups,  the  division  appears  more  arbitrary  than 
natural,  howbeit  admirable  as  a  broad  classification. 
Beyond  a  brief  account  of  the  presumptive  importance 
of  Luis  Dalmau  in  the  Valencian  School,  and  the 
plausible  attribution  to  his  hand  of  an  Annunciation  in 
the  Provincial  Museum,  consideration  of  this  elusive 
personality  is  reserved  for  a  later  volume  dealing  with 
the  Catalans  in  whose  midst  he  produced  his  single 
certain  work,  the  retable  of  the  Councillors  of  Bar- 


celona,   which    he   painted   in   the   years    1443-45. 

The  problem  raised  by  Jacomart's  proven  system  of 
farming  out  contracts  and  by  the  activities  of  his 
usual  deputy,  the  industrious,  long-lived,  pedestrian 
Rexach,  is  exhaustively  argued  and  the  rational  con- 
clusion reached  that  the  two  most  palpably  superior 
and  historically  important  survivals  in  this  style 
(namely  the  altarpiece  of  S.  Anna  at  Jativa  and  the 
S.  Martin  retable  at  Segorbe)  are  by  the  personality 
who  is  known  to  have  dominated  production  at  the 
time,  whilst  the  numerous,  repetitive,  uninspired  ech- 
oes of  these  prototypes  are  by  subordinate  craftsmen. 
Various  altarpieces  are  grouped  in  their  nearer  or 
further  relation  to  Jacomart  under  such  invented 
names  as  'the  Altura  Master,'  thus  called  after  the 
town  containing  his  chief  retable.  The  bland,  suave 
style  and  the  instinct  for  monumental  effect  by  which 
Jacomart  is  distinguished  from  the  disagreeable, 
schematic  handling  and  insubstantial  forms  of  his 
followers,  from  Rexach  downwards,  is  well  brought  out. 

Because  he  sees  Rodrigo  de  Osona,  father  and  son, 
to  be  inextricably  bound  up  with  contemporary  de- 
velopments in  Valencia,  and  to  have  been  less  vitally 
touched  by  the  Italian  Renaissance  than,  for  example, 
Pedro  Berruguete  in  Castile,  Alejo  Fernandez  in 
Seville  or  Juan  Grasco  in  Catalonia,  Professor  Post 
treats  them  in  chronological  sequence  after  Jacomart, 
to  whom,  as  he  further  recognizes,  they  are  unde- 
niably affiliated.  He  is  thus  a  loser  and  a  gainer.  He 
loses  by  having  to  examine  in  a  separate,  later  volume 
into  the  activities  of  Paolo  da  San  Leocadio  of  Reggio 
in  the  Emilia,  from  whom,  following  his  introduction 
by  Rodrigo  Borgia  in  1472,  the  Rodrigos,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt,  derived  the  Italianate  ele- 
ments in  their  curious,  hybrid  style.  He  gains  by  the 
appearance  in  the  British  National  Gallery,  since  he 
went  to  press,  of  the  piece  of  evidence  he  most  needed, 
which  is  a  possible  example  of  Paolo  da  San  Leo- 
cadio's  early  work  in  Valencia. 

When  this,  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints,  signed 
'pavlvs,'  was  first  acquired  from  the  Sebright  Collec- 
tion, I  resisted  the  temptation  to  credit  it  to  the  visitant 
from  the  Emilia  because  it  differs  so  considerably  from 
Paolo's  published  altarpieces  at  Gandia.  Even  now, 
after  friendly  argument  with  Professor  Post,  who 
adduces  unpublished  evidence,  I  am  not  wholly 
satisfied  that  Paulus  and  Paolo  are  identical.  But,  to 
assess  the  latter's  importance  in  Valencia  we  need 
only  consider  three  much-discussed  panels,  the 
Madonna  of  Montesa  in  the  Prado,  an  Adoration  of  the 
Kings  at  Bayonne,  and  an  Annunciation  in  the  Haniel 
Collection    at    Munich.    Professor    Post    tentatively 
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ascribes  all  three  to  Rodrigo  I .  To  me,  they  are 
evidence  that  Paulus  and  Rodrigo  were  inclose  touch, 
and  I  assign  at  least  the  Bayonne  panel  to  the  former, 
the  Prado  piece  to  the  latter.  Proper  stress  is  laid  on 
the  frequent  analogies  existing  between  the  early, 
Mantegnesque  style  of  Ferrara  and  products  of  the 
Rodrigo  circle ;  but  the  belief  that  this  inevitably  in- 
volved direct  familiarity  with  the  north  Italian  art 
atmosphere  seems  nowhere  wholly  supported  by  the 
extant  paintings  of,  at  any  rate,  the  prolific  'Fils  de 
Mestre  Rodrigo' — as  he  signed  himself  on  the  Adora- 
tion in  the  National  Gallery. 

Having  otherwise  accepted  the  two  sets  of  dates 
thus  far  established  for  the  Rodrigos  by  Spanish 
scholars  (1464- 1484;  1505-15 13),  Professor  Post 
wishes  to  leave  undecided  the  question  whether  the 
'Mestre  Rodrigo'  mentioned  in  a  document  of  1464 
was,  in  fact,  the  elder  Rodrigo  de  Osona,  and  to  take 
the  dated  altarpiece  of  1476  in  S.  Nicolas,  Valencia,  as 
the  earliest  certain  trace  of  his  existence.  The  point  is 
important,  however,  since  he  would  now  like  to 
suggest  that  Rodrigo  I  was  an  Italian  and  came  over 
in  the  train  of  Paolo  da  San  Leocadio  in  1472:  a 
theory  to  which  he  provides  an  immediate  counter  in 
his  just  observation  that  the  style  of  the  altarpiece  has 
that  fusion  of  lingering  Flemish  traits  plus  Italianism 
which  in  some  degree  defines  the  manner  of  Bermejo. 
To  the  known  oeuvre  of  Rodrigo  fils  he  adds  a  complete 
retable  of  the  Virgin  at  Ibiza,  the  Balearic  island  lying 
nearest  to  Valencia. 

Closely  recalling  Jacomart,  to  whom  it  was  of  old 
attributed,  the  vividly  coloured  retable  of  S.  Anna  in 
the  Colegiata  at  Jativa  is  here  convincingly  identified 
as  the  earliest  recognizable  work  of  the  Perea  Master, 
whose  paternity  of  a  long  series  of  works  of  dwindling 
force  and  increasingly  Renaissance  tendencies  is  tire- 
lessly traced  through  his  equally  anonymous  progeny 
down  to  the  timid  mediocrity  who  in  1520  executed 
the  S.  Lazarus  retable  which  is  now  in  the  Diocesan 
Museum  at  Valencia. 

The  latter  half  of  the  second  part  of  this  volume  is 
mainly  composed  of  an  appendix  of  additions  to 
Volumes  I  to  V,  beginning  with  a  few  scraps  of  redis- 
covered Catalan-Romanesque  frescoes  and  wall  paint- 
ings— a  necessarily  diminishing  field  for  exploration 
— and  ending  with  the  identification  of  a  so-called 
French  fifteenth-century  Madonna  in  the  Friedsam 
Bequest  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  as  the  handi- 
work of  Juan  Nunez  of  Seville.  An  additional  biblio- 
graphy and  indices  of  artists  and  places  follow  after. 

The  descriptions  of  individual  paintings  are  as  tell- 
ing and  racy  as  we  have  by  now  come  to  expect,  and 
whatever  individual  reservations  may  be  induced  by 
Professor  Post's  unqualified  terms  of  praise  for  artists 
who,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  cannot  take  rank  with 
the  Flemings  or  Italians  who  inspired  them,  trust  in 


his  scholarship  increases  with  each  fresh  volume.  If 
there  is  a  drawback,  it  is  the  absence  of  any  direct  in- 
dication of  the  sizes  of  the  paintings  discussed,  whether 
in  the  text  or  beneath  the  illustrations.  The  reproduc- 
tions are  good,  and  the  University  of  Harvard  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  sponsoring  such  an  undertaking. 


LIFE    IN   A   NOBLE   HOUSEHOLD 

1641— 1700 

By  Gladys  Scott  Thomson 

(Jonathan  Cape.  408  pp.    12s.  6d.  net) 

Reviewed  by  Professor  W.  G.  Constable 

THIS  is  one  of  the  books  sometimes  disparagingly 
called  'background'  books.  The  term  'founda- 
tion' book  would  be  much  more  accurate;  for  here, 
chronicled,  analysed  and  brought  into  relation,  is 
every  activity  in  the  life  of  a  great  seventeenth-century 
family,  in  such  a  way  that  the  political,  economic, 
social  or  art  historian  neglects  the  book  at  his  peril. 
What  is  remarkable  is  the  clarity,  precision  and  light- 
ness of  touch  with  which  Miss  Scott  Thomson  paints 
her  picture.  It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy 
to  make  a  more  or  less  ordered  selection  of  extracts 
from  documents,  arranged  in  chapters.  But  so  to 
handle  those  extracts  that  the  incidents  they  record 
make  the  reader  feel  the  rhythm  of  life,  as  those  who 
liv<-d  it  felt  it;  and  to  reveal  that  rhythm  not  as  some- 
thing imposed  from  outside,  but  as  the  expression  of 
the  activity  of  individual  personalities,  is  quite  another 
thing:  and  this  Miss  Scott  Thomson  has  achieved. 

There  is  something  very  Pepysian  in  the  way  her 
characters  flit  across  her  pages ;  never  defined  as  a  nov- 
elist would  define  them,  but  living  by  virtue  of  a  signi- 
ficant action  recorded  here  and  there.  The  Earls  of  Bed- 
ford themselves,  austere,  conscientious,  and  high-mind- 
ed, reveal  themselves  as  human  in  such  an  entry  as: 

'August  1 64 1.  Given  by  my  lord's  command  to 
a  scolding  woman  that  Adam  hired  a  horse  of  to 
ride  to  Woburn :  more  than  bargain,  got  by  scold- 
ing. 6d.' 

Another  evidence  of  human  frailty  is  that  the  fifth 
Earl  smoked  thirty  pounds  cf  Spanish  and  Virginia 
tobacco  a  year,  over  a  considerable  period.  Around 
the  Earl  flutter  such  figures  as  Mr.  Collop,  the  receiver- 
general  ;  Mr.  Thornton,  the  tutor ;  Mr.  Dixy  Taylor, 
the  gentleman  of  the  Chamber ;  Mr.  James  Clendon, 
clerk  of  the  kitchen;  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Bingley,  the 
stewards;  and  many  others,  including  the  Thomas 
Tods  and  Betty  Buskins  from  stables  and  kitchen, 
down  to  Tomson  the  hawk.  Particularly  attractive  is 
the  character  of  John  Field,  the  gardener  at  Woburn, 
to  whom  members  of  the  family  write  or  refer  as 
'dear'  or  'verv  dear.' 
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To  readers  of  The  Connoisseur,  the  chapters  on  the 
Library  and  the  Portrait  Gallery  at  Woburn  will  be  of 
particular  interest.  Evidently  the  library  was  for  use, 
and  not  adornment.  It  was  strong  in  religious  works, 
mainly  anti-Roman,  and  in  history,  economics  and 
political  pamphlets  of  a  Protestant  character.  But  the 
Russells  were  serious  minded,  and  found  no  place  for 
plays  or  poetry;  nor  despite  the  great  interest  in  their 
estates,  were  they  connoisseurs  or  dilettanti,  and 
apparently  possessed  none  of  the  Italian  treatises  on  ar- 
chitecture whose  vogue  in  England  began  in  their  day. 

With  paintings  as  with  books.  The  Russells  bought 
these  as  records  of  the  family,  and  not  as  works  of  art. 
That  phase  in  the  history  of  the  Woburn  collection  did 
not  come  until  the  Eighteenth  Century,  when  collect- 
ing became  part  of  every  gentleman's  activity.  Pio- 
bably  to  a  great  Whig  house  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  the  example  of  Buckingham,  Charles  I  and 
Arundel  would  not  specially  commend  itself.  Never- 
theless, with  Vandyck  alive,  the  purchase  of  a  portrait 
might  also  mean  acquiring  a  masterpiece ;  and  in  the 
portraits  of  the  fourth  Earl,  and  of  Anne  Carr, 
Vandyck  gave  Woburn  of  his  best.  But  even  if  it 
records  few  paintings  of  this  quality,  the  chapter  con- 
tains much  information  for  the  art  historian,  mainly 
in  the  form  of  entries  from  the  accounts  giving  the  date 
of  payment  for  a  picture,  the  amount  paid,  and  the 
name  of  the  artist.  For  example,  Lely's  usual  price  was 
round  about  £30,  though  he  doubled  this  when  paint- 
ing the  Earl  full-length;  while  Kneller  between  1682 
and  1696  increased  his  price  from  £8  to  £50.  In  con- 
trast, Abraham  Staphorst  supplied  in  1660  four  por- 
traits and  two  copies  at  a  flat  rate  of  £3  apiece.  One 
particularly  interesting  set  of  entries  relates  to  the  re- 
pairs carried  out  in  1692  by  one  Peter  Walton.  In  this 
connexion  I  have  to  plead  guilty  to  a  mistake  and 
apologize  to  Miss  Scott  Thomson.  She  quotes  me, 
quite  correctly,  as  thinking  this  the  earliest  account  of 
its  kind  known.  Since  then  I  have  come  across  earlier 
records  of  the  same  kind,  which  describe  the  repairs 
done  to  paintings  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I  by 
John  de  Critz,  the  Serjeant  painter. 

When  there  is  so  much  to  admire  and  be  grateful 
for,  criticism  seems  ungracious.  But  expectation  of  a 
second  edition  and  hopes  for  another  volume,  give 
one  courage.  The  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  Woburn 
calls  for  reconsideration.  The  statement,  'the  house- 
was  erected  on  the  exact  site  of  the  old  abbey.  But 
nothing  of  the  latter  was  allowed  to  remain,'  goes  too 
far;  and  exactly  what  part  did  Inigo  Jones  play  in  the 
rebuilding?  A  plan  of  the  building  would  have  been 
a  valuable  addition  ;  as  it  stands,  the  description 
given  is  not  easy  to  follow. 

Again,  I  doubt  both  the  date  and  authorship  given 
for  the  portrait  of  Francis  Russell  (later  fourth  Earl) 
as  a  boy.  Even  if  the  suggestion  be  accepted  that  he  is 


aged  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  the  portrait,  this  would  put 
the  date  as  1609  at  the  latest,  which  is  very  early  for 
Cornelius  Jonson,  to  whom  the  portrait  is  attributed, 
who  was  only  born  in  1593.  In  fact,  the  costume 
points  to  an  earlier  date  than  1609;  and  the  style  is 
not  that  of  Cornelius  Jonson.  Incidentally,  to  describe 
the  latter  as  Cornelius  van  Ceulen  has  little  authority. 
On  one  picture  he  signs  as  'Jonson  van  Ceulen.'  But 
otherwise  he  always  signs  as  Johnson  or  Jonson,  and 
continued  to  do  so  after  he  left  England ;  while  in  his 
pedigree  entered  in  the  1633-5  Heralds'  Visitation  he 
appears  as  Johnson. 


PHOTOGRAMS    OF   THE   YEAR    1937 

The  Annual  Review  of  the  World's  Photographic 
Work 

Edited  by  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Hon.  F.R.P.S. 

(London:   Iliffe  &  Sons.  5s.  paper,  7s.  6d.  cloth) 

U.S.    CAMERA,    1936 

Edited  by  T.  J.  Maloney 

First  Issue  in  Great  Britain 

(London:  Newnes) 

BOTH  these  volumes  are  compilations  of  modern 
pictorial  photographs.  The  first  is  our  old  friend 
Photograms  of  the  Tear,  now  in  its  42nd  annual  issue.  It 
has  every  reasonable  variety  of  camera  picture,  ad- 
mirably produced,  and  is  undoubtedly  of  great  in- 
terest and  value.  The  reproductions  as  well  as  the 
articles  are  by  photographic  experts  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  reach  their  customary  standard 
of  excellence. 

The  second  volume,  a  collection  of  purely  American 
photographs,  is  a  modernist  contraption  in  a  black 
glazed  cover  displaying  a  shapeless  splodge  of  car- 
mine and  its  title  in  letters  of  an  odd  perversity, 
holding  its  contents  'loose-leaf-wise'  by  means  of  a 
spiral  coil  of  wire  which  does  not  function  smoothly 
and  is  most  uncomfortable  to  the  hand.  The  pictures, 
many  of  which  'bleed  off'  the  page,  are  of  all  sorts, 
some  beautiful,  some  trivial,  some  hideous  and  some 
vulgar,  such  as  the  over-life-sized  porcine  head  of  'a 
critic'  performing  what  is  known  to  the  polloi  as  'a 
raspberry.'  There  are  studies  of  unfolding  flowers, 
X-ray  photographs,  surgical  operations,  spectral 
landscapes  and  nightmares  of  modernistic  architect- 
ure. By  far  the  most  striking  are  the  astonishing  aerial 
photographs,  surveys  of  the  earth  from  the  strato- 
sphere. These  are  truly  terrifying  visions,  one  of  them 
actually  taken  from  a  height  of  72,395  feet,  showing 
the  earth's  curvature  on  an  horizon  330  miles  away ! 
This  last  section  is  compiled  by  Capt.  Albert  W. 
Stevens,  Commander  of  the  National  Geographical 
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Society — U.S.   Army  Air  Corps  stratosphere  expedi- 
tion. Several  plates  in  this  volume  are  in  colour. — Q,. 


AESOP'S   FABLES 

Translated  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  Kt. 

With    Plates   and   Decorations   by   Stephen   Gooden 

(London:  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.  £g  gs.  net) 

APIECE  of  superb  book-making  is  this  quarto  vol- 
ume, in  the  seventeenth-century  vein,  when 
craftsmanship  counted,  and  quality  rather  than  mass 
production  was  the  aim  of  the  publishers.  It  is  bound 
in  vellum  and  printed  in  splendidly  cut  type  on  the 
best  of  hand-made  papers.  Need  we  say  that  it  is 
made  to  endure.  The  time-honoured  fabulist,  here 
presented  in  this  sumptuous  dress,  in  the  text  of  Sir 
Roger  L'Estrange  has  for  this  occasion  been  enlisted 
as  the  collaborator  of  Mr.  Stephen  Gooden,  who  must 
have  been  smitten  with  an  ardent  desire  to  embellish 
these  ingenious  tales  with  his  own  original  fancies,  so 
successfully  has  he  accomplished  his  pleasurable  task. 
It  has  given  him  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  unique  skill  as  an  engraver  on  copper.  This  he 
has  done  in  a  series  of  twelve  full-page  plates  and 
numerous  engraved  picture  initials  of  sustained  qual- 
ity and  interest  throughout.  One  of  the  virtues  of  en- 
graving on  copper,  as  on  steel,  is  that  it  lends  itself  to 
absolutely  clean  printing. 

The  main  feature  of  the  title  page  (with  its  perfectly 
placed  letters)  is  a  medallion  portrait  of  the  dwarfed 
Aesop,  with  book  and  pen,  surrounded  by  a  border  of 
interlinked  beasts,  a  selected  company  of  the  dramatis 
personae  of  his  tales.  It  is  not  easy  to  single  out  any  sub- 
ject for  special  commendation,  but  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive, as  it  is  one  of  the  freest  in  design,  is  the  ram- 
pant lien  forming  the  colophon.  It  is  a  tour  deforce  of 
clean-cut  engraving. 

The  Fables  of  Aesop  translated  and  given  to  the 
world  in  1692  by  Sir  R.  l'Estrange,  the  Royalist 
plotter  and  pamphleteer,  are  said  to  form  the  com- 
pletest  edition  ever  issued.  They  were  destined  for  use 
in  schools,  and  especially  at  Cambridge.  Though  some 
of  them  may  be  (says  Sir  Roger)  in  his  preface  here 
reprinted,  little  more  than  'Loose  Conceits,'  he  intro- 
duces Aesop  as  'the  inventor  of  the  Art  of  Schooling 
Mankind  in  better  Manners,  by  minding  Men  of  their 
Errors,  without  twitting  them  for  what's  amiss  and  by 
that  means  flashing  the  Light  of  their  own  Con- 
sciences in  their  own  Faces.'  Thus  we  learn  a  lecture 
from  the  Fields  and  Forests.  The  Animals  that  act  and 
speak  like  humans  convey  moral  lessons  to  us,  and 
•  maxims  for  our  good  conduct  in  life  and  forbearance 
to  one  another  are  supposed  to  prick  our  consciences 
(without  carrying  a  direct  reproach  to  our  humanity). 
Most  of  us  who  have  read  these  tales  in  their  infancy 


will  agree,  and  to  the  sophisticated  and  old  they  will 
ever  be  a  source  of  entertainment  of  the  purest  delight, 
whilst  as  a  medium  for  the  artist  illustrator  which  he 
may  employ  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
pleasing  fancies  nothing  can  surpass  them. 

Five  hundred  copies  of  this  book  only  are  for  sale, 
each  is  signed  by  the  artist,  a  collector's  prize  indeed, 
well  worth  the  sum  asked. — H.G.F. 


MEDIAEVAL   STYLES   OF   THE   ENGLISH 
PARISH    CHURCH 

By  F.  E.  Howard 

(B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,   1936.    12s.  6d.) 

THE  excellence  of  the  photographs  by  which  this 
book  is  illustrated  would,  apart  from  the  text, 
justify  its  publication.  The  author  treats  his  subject 
along  traditional  lines — Saxon,  Norman,  Early  Eng- 
lish, Decorated  and  Perpendicular — and  his  observa- 
tions on  the  later  Saxon  period  are  especially  interest- 
ing. He  maintains  that  Church  architecture  of  late 
Saxon  times  was  not  the  crude  and  rough  affair  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  read  of  and  that  the 
general  belief  that  the  Normans  brought  over  a  new 
style  ready  made  and  far  superior  to  Saxon  is  a  mis- 
take. Pre-Conquest  architectural  progress  of  Normans 
in  Normandy  has,  he  says,  been  overrated,  while  the 
progress  in  architecture  of  the  Saxons  in  England 
before  the  Conquest  has  been  underrated.  The  argu- 
ments in  Chapter  V  in  support  of  this  view  are  much 
to  the  point  and  difficult  to  controvert. 

The  author's  apology  for  writing  the  book,  which  is 
meant  primarily  for  the  appreciative  but  ignorant 
student  of  mediaeval  architecture,  is  quite  convincing. 
While  admitting  that  new  books  on  English  Churches 
are  many,  he  felt  the  need  of  one  which,  by  itself, 
would  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  evolution  and  character 
of  English  Church  architecture,  without  assuming 
knowledge  on  the  reader's  part  which  he  may  not 
have,  and  without  puzzling  and  boring  him  with  un- 
necessary technicalities.  Another  point,  which  is 
rightly  insisted  upon,  is  that  the  ordinary  old  parish 
church  in  its  charming  simplicity  should  be  exhaust- 
ively studied  before  going  on  to  the  cathedrals,  con- 
ventual churches  and  the  greater  parish  churches; 
for,  as  the  author  truly  says,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  parish  church  is  the  best  basis  for  real 
appreciation  of  the  greater  churches. 

This  book  is,  really,  the  first  part  of  a  book  on  Local 
Variations  of  Style  in  English  Parish  Churches  upon 
which  the  author  had  been  engaged  for  some  years 
before  his  death  in  1934,  and,  being  practically  com- 
plete, it  has  been  published  now  as  a  separate  book. 
In  the  preface  Mr.  Lamborne  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  second  part  of  the  book  may  be  found   to  be 
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sufficiently  complete  to  form  a 
complementary  volume  under  the 
title  of  'Local  Types  in  the  English 
Parish  Church.'  Mr.  Howard's  un- 
timely death  is  responsible,  no 
doubt,  for  a  few  minor  faults  in 
the  book — such  as  insufficient  ref- 
erence to  place-names,  especially 
where  the  name  is  a  common  one, 
e.g.  Langford  is  referred  to  more 
than  once  and,  in  the  County  In- 
dex, it  is  described  as  in  Essex,  but 
the  references  to  it  in  the  text  show 
that  they  do  not  refer  to  the  Essex 
Langford,  though  the  real  location 
of  the  place  is  not  given.  The  Glos- 
sary of  architectural  terms  and  the 
General  Index  might  both  be  ex- 
tended considerably  with  advan- 
tage. These  shortcomings  do  not, 
however,  detract  from  the  value  of 
the  book. — F.S.E. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  REBIRTH 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Basis  of  the 
Reincarnationist  Hypothesis 

By  the  Hon.  Ralph  Shirley 
(London :  Rider  &  Co.  5s.  net) 

THERE  can  be  no  more  im- 
portant problem  for  investiga- 
tion than  Survival.  Once  born  into 
the  world,  there  is  for  every  man 
and  woman  but  one  certainty, 
death.  This  universal  destiny  is  the 
root  of  all  religion:  upon  it  is  built 
the  whole  fabric  of  philosophy. 
With  the  question  of  survival  after 
death  is  inextricably  bound  up  that 
of  existence  before  birth.  Immor- 
tality (if  it  is)  can  be  no  more 
limited  to  after  than  to  before:  it 
comprises  Infinity,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  Whither  is,  in  reality,  one 
with  the  problem  of  Whence. 

The  Idea  of  the  imprisonment  of 
the  human  soul  in  a  material  body, 
for  purposes  of  experience,  trial 
and  purification,  is  as  old  as  re- 
ligion, as  old  as  philosophy.  It  is 
common  to  the  Seers  and  Mystics  of  all  races  and 
all  ages.  That  the  process  of  trial  should  be  repeated 
until  perfect  purification  is  attained  is  an  obvious  ex- 
pansion, indeed  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  the- 
ory: hence  the  Doctrine  of  Rebirth,  which  has  many 
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names — Metempsychosis,  Palingenesis,  Reincarnation, 
Transmigration  of  the  Soul.  This  doctrine  evolved  early 
from  the  primary  Idea  of  the  soul's  descent  into 
matter.  According  to  Herodotus  it  first  appeared  in 
Egypt,   the    oldest    civilization    with    which    we    are 
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acquainted.  It  was  accepted  by  Pythagoras,  Plato,  the 
Neo-Platonists,  Virgil,  Ovid;  it  became  an  integral 
part  of  more  than  one  great  religion,  among  them  the 
Hindu  and  the  Buddhist,  as  well  as  of  the  philosophy 
of  most  Western  theosophists.  It  has  attracted  some 
of  the  deepest  of  modern  thinkers:  Lessing,  Herder, 
Goethe,  Fichte,  Schopenhauer,  Hugo,  Browning, 
Tennyson,  Whitman.  Even  such  sceptical  minds  as 
Hume's  and  Huxley's  condemned  its  hasty  rejection. 
It  is  the  mantle  of  such  men  as  these  which  has  de- 
scended upon  Mr.  Shirley. 

No  one  fitter  to  deal  with  such  a  subject  than  the 
Hon.  Ralph  Shirley  could  be  imagined.  He  founded 
and  edited  (the  latter  for  twenty  years)  The  Horoscope 
and  The  Occult  Review;  to  these  and  kindred  studies  he 
has  devoted  the  labour  of  his  life.  His  achievement  in 
this  book  is  startling.  The  exposition  is  brilliant;  the 
subject,  despite  its  range  and  depth,  is  presented  with 
a  lucidity  comprehensible  to  everyone.  The  Problem 
of  Rebirth  is  examined  from  every  angle,  the  evidence 
'for  and  against'  stated,  and  the  case  summed  up 
judiciously.  Some  of  the  evidence  favouring  the  theory 
of  Reincarnation  is  no  less  than  astounding,  supported 
as  it  is  by  a  wealth  of  serious  testimony  which  cannot 
be  dismissed.  Among  such  cases  that  of  Alexandrina 
Samona,  which  belongs  to  the  present  century,  is  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  of  all. 

'My  object  in  writing  this  book,'  says  Mr.  Shirley, 
'has  not  been,  at  least  primarily,  to  convince,  but 
rather  to  make  the  reader  face  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion independently  of  traditional  beliefs  and  pre- 
conceptions. It  is  a  plea  for  the  reconsideration  of  an 
hypothesis  which  has  not  latterly  received  the  atten- 
tion which  it  merits  and  which  has  a  very  direct  bear- 
ing on  questions  such  as  Heredity  and  Evolution  which 
are  at  the  present  time  very  much  to  the  fore.'  The 
whole  question  of 'Heredity  and  Reincarnation'  is  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Shirley  in  a  chapter  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  in  a  spirit  that  shows  no  trace  of  pre- 
judice.  From  this  examination  the  weakness  of  the 
atavistic  theory  emerges  only  too  apparently.  It  has 
been  tortured  by  its  protagonists  to  explain  away 
difficulties  which  are  altogether  beyond  its  power  to 
elucidate.  How  far  the  theory  of  Metempsychosis  suc- 
ceeds where  that  of  Atavism  fails  the  reader  of  this 
remarkable  book  will  judge  for  himself. — C.R.C. 


CONTEMPORARY   PEWTER   IN   THE 
NETHERLANDS 

(London:   International   Tin   Research   &   Develop- 
ment Council,  378,  Strand,  W.C.2) 

WE  have  but  to  think  of  the  paintings  of  Ter  Borch 
and  Ostade,  of  the  carefully  painted  canvases  of 
Metsu  and  the  elaborate  still-lifes  of  Jan  Steen  and 


others  who  delighted  to  paint  the  pewter  pot  and 
plate,  to  remember  that  Holland  has  a  pewter  tradi- 
tion more  than  three  centuries  old.  The  industry  to- 
day is  virile,  as  the  illustrations  to  this  third  Bulletin  of 
the  International  Tin  Research  &  Development  Coun- 
cil prove. 

The  modern  revivalists  of  pewter  started  by  repeat- 
ing old  traditional  forms;  but  new  forms,  suitable  to 
the  peculiar  properties  of  the  alloy,  the  function  of  the 
object,  and  the  taste  of  the  day,  are  now  being  pro- 
duced at  Zeist  and  Tiel  that  rival  the  products  of  the 
seventeenth-century  pewter-casters  of  Leyden  and 
elsewhere. — H.H. 

NORDISK   FOTOGRAFI,    1936 
(Stockholm:  Wahlstrom  &  Wildstrand.  88  pp.  7  kr.) 

WHILST  we  can  distinguish  readily  a  Swedish 
from  an  English  painting,  or  even  tell  from  what 
language  a  piece  of  literature  has  been  translated, 
there  is  no  trick  of  hand  or  turn  of  phrase  in  photo- 
graphy to  afford  a  clue  to  its  'port  of  origin.' 

The  lens  cannot  help  viewing  life  internationally; 
but  so  international  has  become  the  vision  of  the 
modern  photographer,  and  so  unimportant  to  him  is 
his  subject  matter,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  photo- 
graphs in  this  album  reveals  its  provenance.  The  curled 
rope  might  make  its  pattern  equally  well  on  the  deck 
of  a  ship  in  Gothenburg  or  Hull,  cisterns  have  a  way 
of  arranging  themselves  in  Orebro  as  they  do  in  Suf- 
folk, furnaces  and  cranes  are  much-of-a-muchness  in 
any  industrial  town  or  harbour,  and  shadows  on  stairs 
obey  the  same  rules  the  world  over.  Who  can  distin- 
guish a  Norwegian  footstep  in  the  snow  from  that  of  a 
Scot  ?  Is  the  lofty  building  that,  like  some  modern 
leaning  tower,  rapidly  foreshortens  itself  diagonally 
across  the  page,  in  Holland  or  the  States  ? 

But  though  the  Scandinavian  Annual  of  Photo- 
graphy for  1936  is  only  ten  per  cent.  Scandinavian,  it 
worthily  reflects  the  times. — H.H. 


HORSE  BRASSES 

THE  Connoisseur  frequently  receives  inquiries 
from  readers  concerning  Horse  Brasses.  Those  in- 
terested in  this  fascinating  by-path  of  collecting  will 
welcome  the  handy  little  brochure  issued  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Richards,  of  40  Graham  Street,  Birmingham, 
which  illustrates  a  hundred  and  forty  examples,  and 
tells  their  history  succinctly.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  there  are  quite  twelve  hundred  different  designs 
in  existence.  It  is  said  that  these  ornaments  originated 
in  the  ancient  belief  in  the  Evil  Eye,  and  that  such 
amulets  had  protective  power  against  it.  The  price  of 
this  booklet  is  eighteenpence. — G. 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.      It  must  be  understood 
that  he   does   not   necessarily    identify  himself  with   attributions  or   other  opinions   expressed  by   correspondents. 


INQUIRY  (No.  970) 

Sir, — May  I  beg  the 
courtesy  of  The  Con- 
noisseur's Notes  and 
Queries  page  in  an 
endeavour  to  discover 
the  Painter,  and  also 
the  Subject  of  an  oil 
painting  on  canvas 
(size  20  by  16  inches), 
of  which  enclosed  is  a 
fairly  accurate  photo- 
graph (reproduced). 
At  the  top  of  the  wood- 
en stretcher  has  been 
written,  apparently  in 
ink  and  in  old- 
fashioned  characters, 
the  words  'Earl  Fitz- 
william,'  but  whether 
the  name  refers  to  the 
Subject  of  the  picture, 

or  a  former  owner,  there  is  no  indication.  Stuck  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  stretcher  is  a  paper  label  on 
which  is  written  'Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  R.A.'  The  late 
owner,  a  keen  and  wealthy  collector,  highly  valued 


{a)    PORTRAIT    WITH    EARL    F1TZWILUAM    UPON    THE     STRETCHER     :    TO   BE     IDENTIFIED    (NO.    970) 
(b)    PORTRAIT    OF   A   GENTLEMAN    WITH    SHIELD    :    NAME   OF  SUBJECT  AND   ARTIST   SOUGHT  (NO.    971) 


the  painting,  which  I  believe  he  purchased  in  London 
for  a  large  sum,  but  he  left  no  clue  to  its  history  nor 
information  as  to  its  identity. — H. 


i^?HRnroTI^IlTS?rlCJFBc^ITH    A    VIEVV    TO    IDENTIFYING    THE     PARTICULAR 
MYTHOLOGICAL   SCENE    HERE    REPRESENTED.  AND    ALSO    ITS    PAINTER    (NO.    972) 


UNIDENTIFIED   PORTRAIT 

(No.    971) 

Sir, — I  will  be  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  identify  the  subject  and 
painter  of  this  picture.  I  understand 
there  were  enquiries  in  The  Times  some 
years  ago  for  this  portrait.  The  arms  on 
the  shield  should  aid  identification. 
The  size  is  24  by  29  inches. — (Miss) 
Margaret  H.  Haworth,  Stoke  House, 
Wakefield,  Yorkshire. 


INQUIRY  (No.  972) 

Sir, — I  wish  to  discover  which  myth- 
ological scene  is  depicted  in  this  paint- 
ing and  also  the  identity  of  the  painter. 
Perhaps  one  of  your  readers  can  help 
me. — W.  C.  Monroe,  950,  Yonge  St., 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


THE   ARMS   OF    HORATIO,    VISCOUNT   NELSON,    AS   USED    BY    HIM 
BETWEEN     1801     AND    1805     :     PAINTED     UPON    A    COACH-PANEL 


ARMS    ON   COACH-PANEL 

THESE  are  the  arms  without  question  of  Horatio, 
Viscount  Nelson,  as  used  by  him  between  1801 
and  1805.  The  weird  starlike  crest  over  the  naval 
crown  is  intended  for  the  chelengk  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Sultan  Selim  III  in  1798  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile.  The  other  crest  represents  the  stern  of  the  San 
Josef  taken  by  Nelson  at  the  Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent 
in  1797.  The  Bath  was  conferred  upon  him  on  May 
27th,  1797.  The  coronet  over  the  arms  is  that  of  a 
Viscount,  an  honour  which  he  received  on  May  22  nd, 
1 80 1,  when  he  was  created  Viscount  Nelson  of  the 
Nile  and  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  in  Norfolk.  The  Vis- 
county became  extinct  upon  his  death  at  Trafalgar  in 
October  1805.  The  heir  to  the  Admiral's  hereditary 
honour  of  the  Barony  of  Nelson  of  the  Nile  and  of  Hil- 
borough  in  Norfolk  was  the  Rev.  William  Nelson, 
D.D.,  who  was  created  Viscount  Merton  of  Trafalgar 
and  Earl  Nelson  on  November  20th,  1805.  This  panel 
can  never  have  been  his,  since  he  never  had  the  Bath, 
and  he  could  only  have  surmounted  his  arms  either 
with  a  Baron's  coronet  or  later  with  that  of  an  Earl. 


CREST  ON  POT-LID 

A  DEMI-LION  double-tailed  ermine,  ducally  crowned 
or,  holding  in  its  fore-paws  a  mullet  pierced  gules, 
standing  on  a  wreath  argent  and  azure  and  surmounted 
by  a  baron's  coronet  is  the  crest  of  Peachey,  Baron 
Selsey,  extinct  in  1838.  Burke  omits  the  ducal  coronet 
on  the  head  of  the  lion  both  in  the  arms  and  the  crest, 
but  gives  it  in  the  arms  of  Peachey  of  Sussex.  If  you 
can  date  the  piece  of  pottery  exactly,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  I  can  identify  the  owner. 


CRESTS— LINDALE   IN   CARTMEL 

HEXT  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  uses — on  a  tower 
sable  a  demi-lion  rampant  or  holding  in  the  dexter  paw 
a  battle-axe  sable.  Stephens  of  Minsterley,  Shropshire, 
and  Tregony,  Cornwall,  uses — a  demi-eagle  displayed 
or,  beaked  and  winged  sable.  The  mullet  of  cadency  would 
presumably  be  sable. 

ARMS  AND  CREST  ON  MUSTARD 
POT,  CIRCA  1670— LONDON,  W. 

THE  arms  and  crest  as  engraved  read — paly  of  six 
azure  and  argent,  a  chevron  argent  charged  with  six 
crosses  crosslet;  C.  an  armillary  sphere.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  late  seventeenth-century  heraldry  as  en- 
graved upon  silver  must  not  be  accepted  at  its  face 
value.  The  arms  should  be — paly  of  six  gules  and  argent, 
a  chevron  azure  charged  with  three  crosses  crosslet  or  for 
Carpenter  of  the  Holme,  co.  Hereford.  The  crest  is 
now  generally  given  as  a  terrestrial  globe  in  a  frame  all  or. 
Contemporary  drawings  of  the  arms  show  an  armillary 
sphere  on  a  three-footed  stand. 

The  original  owner  of  this  mustard  pot  was  Richard 
Carpenter,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Carpenter  of  the 
Holme  who  died  in  1653.  The  former's  youngest 
brother,  Warncomb  Carpenter,  was  badly  wounded 
at  Naseby.  Many  years  later  his  wounds  broke  out 
afresh  and  of  them  he  died.  His  son  was  General 
George  Carpenter  (b.  1657),  created  Baron  Carpenter 
in  1 719.  His  grandson  was  created  Viscount  Carling- 
ford  and  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  in  1761. 

readers  should  address  their  enquiries  on  all 
matters  connected  with  Heraldry  to  the  heraldic 
department,  the  connoisseur,  and  these  will  be 
dealt  with  by  our  expert  in  strict  rotation. 
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IN     THE     AUCTION     ROOMS 


d; 


URING  the  past  month  there  have  been 
I  unmistakable  indications  that  the  art  mar- 
kets are  being  influenced  by  the  increased 
shipments  that  are  being  made  to  the  United  States; 
for  while  American  bidders  in  the  auction  rooms  are 
relatively  few,  the  latter  part  of  February  and  the 
beginning  of  March  found  in  London  several  one- 
time regularly  visiting  buyers  from  New  York,  and 
these  are  but  the  vanguard  of  a  larger  number  who 
will  arrive  later. 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

A  TOTAL  of  .£  1 1,137  was  realized  at  Sotheby's  for 
a  catalogue  of  pictures  and  drawings,  among 
which  were  some  forty  items  from  the  collection  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Aldenham.  This  portion  in- 
cluded several  important  paintings  which  were  keenly 
competed  for,  one  well-known  firm  of  art  dealers 
paying  £1,100  for  Les  Petits  Chanteurs,  a  small  work 
(1 1 1  in.  by  15^  in.)  by  Antoine  le  Nain.  A  River  Scene 
in  Holland,  by  Soloman  van  Ruysdael,  brought^  1,050; 
Boys  Flying  Kites,  a  small  panel  by  Maes,  formerly  in 


PORTRAIT    OF    PHILIP    RUBENS,    BROTHER    OF    PETER    PAUL 
RUBENS,  BYVANDYCK  :  ALDENHAM  COLLECTION  (SOTHEBY'S) 


IMI  RIOR.WJ  III  AN  OLD  WOMAN  :  BY  QUIRYN  BREKELENKAMP 
FROM    THE    ALDENHAM    SALE    OF    PICTURES    AT    SOTHEBY'S 


the  Schamp  d'Averschoot  collection,  £360;  Madonna 
and  Child  (13!  in.  by  \\\  in.),  £660;  Interior  with  an 
Old  Woman  Asleep,  by  Q_.  Brekelenkamp,  £200;  View 
of  Windsor  Castle  from  the  Brocas,  by  Constable,  £105; 
portrait  of  Philip  Rubens,  brother  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
by  Van  Dyck,  £300;  Dogs  and  Dead  Game,  by  Jan  Fyt, 
£145;  portrait  of  John  Milton,  by  Cornelius  Janssens, 
£480;  portrait  of  King  Edward  VI,  by  Guillim  Streetes, 
£580 ;  and  portrait  of  the  Doge  Leonardo  Loredano,  £500. 

From  other  properties,  there  were:  La  Donna  della 
Finestra  ( Vita  Nuova  di  Dante),  by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  £300; 
portrait  of  Edmund  Sexton,  Viscount  Pery,  by  Gilbert 
Stuart,  £260;  and  Count  Sandor's  Hunting  Exploits  in 
Leicestershire,  a  set  often,  by  John  E.  Ferneley,  £1,350. 

Among  the  drawings,  The  Watering  Place,  black  and 
white  chalk,  by  Gainsborough,  brought  £78;  and  by 
the  same  artist,  Landscape  with  Cattle,  also  black  and 
white  chalk,  £105.  There  were  three  by  Turner: 
Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  £80 ;  Mountainous 
Scene  with  a  city  in  the  distance,  £100;  and  a  Moun- 
tainous Scene  with  a  river,  £140;  and  by  Birket  Foster, 
Preparing  for  Market,  £96;  Culler coats-on-Tyne,  £32; 
Quimpere,  Normandy,  £100;  and  The  Alhambra,  £72. 

Apart  from  the  above  mentioned  sale,  there  have 
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been  no  outstanding  offerings 
in  the  picture  market.  Several 
catalogues  were  dealt  with  by 
Christie's,  and  from  these  the 
following  few  items  might  per- 
haps be  recorded :  The  Fruiterer's 
Shop,  by  Birket  Foster,  £183  15s. ; 
Ischia,  by  T.  M.  Richardson, 
£100  1 6s.;  La  Benedicite,  an  in- 
terior, by  Ed.  Frere,  £94  10s. ; 
A  Gipsy  Family,  by  W.  Shayer, 
£81  1 8s.;  Changing  Pastures,  by 
E.  M.  Wimperis,  £110  5s.; 
Flowers  in  Glass  Vases,  a  pair,  1 5 
in.  by  1 1  \,  on  copper,  by  Van 
Huysum,  £96  12s.;  A  Basket  of 
Flowers,  by  Verbruggen,  £63; 
and  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Carrington, 
by  Hoppner,  £194  5s.  These  fig- 
ures show  that  prices  are  main- 
tained  in   the   picture   market. 


FURNITURE,  PORCELAIN  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

IT  has  been  noticeable  of  late  that  the  resumption 
of  a  more  general  interest  in  English  pottery  and 
porcelain  has  been  reflected  in  the  increased  numbers 
of  bidders  when  any  good  pieces  have  come  up  in  the 
auction  rooms.  The  consequence  has  been  that  many 
more  finer  lots  are  appearing  in  the  market,  and  on 
the  7th  of  this  month,  Sotheby's  are  offering  the  well- 
known  collection  of  English  pottery  formed  by  the 
late  Charles  J.  Lomax. 

Both  at  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  a  number  of 
examples  of  Staffordshire  Toby  jugs  and  figures  have 
been  disposed  of  during  the  past  month.  At  the  former 
rooms,  two  groups,  Ale  Bench  and  Tee  Total,  brought 
£16  1  os. ;  a  Whieldon  Toby  jug,  £16;  a  bust  of 
Alexander  I,  by  Enoch  Wood,  inscribed  Alexander  I, 
Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias  .  .  .  Enoch  Wood  Sculpsit, 
Burslem,  Staffordshire,  181 4,  £3 1 ;  a  pair  of  figures  of 
The  Cobbler  and  his  Wife,  £23;  a  Ralph  Wood  Toby 
jug,  impressed  number  5/,  £30;  a  Ralph  Wood  figure  of 
The  Spanish  Dancer,  impressed  mark  Ra.  Wood,  Burslem, 
66,  £29;  and  at  another  sale,  a  slip-ware  dish,  by 
Thomas  Toft,  c.  1670-80,  decorated  in  brown  and 
orange  slip  on  a  yellow  ground  with  the  Royal  arms 
and  cipher  of  Charles  II,  faulty,  £64. 

A  few  Ralph  Wood  figures  were  offered  at  Christie's 
when  a  figure  of  A  Youth  brought  £34  3s. ;  Apollo, 
£29  6s. ;  A  Girl,  £39  18s. ;  St.  George  Slaying  the  Dragon, 
£22  is.;  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,  a  pair,  £79  16s. ;  a 
Toby  jug,  £22  is.;  a  pair  of  Enoch  Wood  busts  of 
Newton  and  Prior,  £18  18s.;  and  Whieldon  figures  of 
a  Cockerel  and  of  a  Cat,  £120  15s. 


English  porcelain  services  have  likewise  met  with  a 
good  demand,  a  Rockingham  dessert-service  painted 
with  pictorial  subjects  after  British  artists,  bringing 
£86  2S.j  at  Christie's;  a  Worcester  dessert-service  paint- 
ed with  flowers  in  blue,  red,  green  and  gold,  £39  18s. ; 
a  part  of  a  Worcester  dessert-service,  painted  with 
birds  in  panels  on  a  green  ground,  £42 ;  another  trans- 
fer printed  in  colours,  -£2 1 ;  a  Swansea  tea-service 
painted  with  sprays  of  flowers,  £56  14s.;  another  Swan- 
sea tea-service,  £44  2s. ;  a  Swansea  plate  painted  with  a 
basket  of  flowers,  £13  13s.;  a  Worcester  dinner-service 
painted  with  flowers,  £88  4s.;  an  old  English  dessert- 
service  painted  with  sprays  of  flowers,  £67  4s. ;  and  at 
Sotheby's,  a  Liverpool  cream-ware  tea-service  trans- 
fer printed  with  the  Tea  Party  after  Hancock,  £21; 
and  a  Nantgarw  dessert-service  painted  with  bouquets 
of  flowers,  impressed  mark,  JVant  Garw  C.  W.,  £215. 

Other  porcelain  disposed  of  by  Sotheby's  included 
a  Chelsea  'Hen  and  Chickens'  tureen,  red  anchor  mark, 
which  brought  £65;  a  Chelsea  'Duck'  tureen,  red 
anchor  mark,  £42 ;  a  pair  of  Longton  Hall  candlestick 
groups,  £40;  a  Worcester  apple-green  bowl  painted 
bouquets  of  flowers,  Wall  period,  £78;  a  pair  of 
Worcester  scale  blue  vases,  hexagonal,  painted  with 
exotic  birds,  seal  mark  Wall  period,  £50.  And  on  the 
same  afternoon,  an  Elizabethan  needlework  panel 
embroidered  in  petit  point  with  a  queen  being  pre- 
sented to  a  king  with  a  number  of  other  figures, 
fetched  £270;  a  Louis  XV  bracket  clock  by  Fredinand 
(sic)  Berthoud  in  a  gilt  bronze  case  with  bracket,  £45 ; 
a  pair  of  Louis  XV  small  console  tables  with  marble 
tops,  £95;  a  plaster  bust  of  George  Washington  by 
Jean  Antoine  Houdon,  painted  in  imitation  of  bronze, 
£100;  a  plaster  bust  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  Jean 
Jacques  Caffieri,  £65;  and  a  pair  of  eighteenth- 
century  mahogany  candlestands  with  hexagonal  tray 
tops  fitted  with  galleries,  £76. 

£420  was  paid  at  Christie's  for  a  centre  table  with 
the  top  composed  of  Derbyshire  spar  (blue-John)  on 
a  gilt-metal  tripod  stand;  £46  4s.  for  a  pair  of  Derby- 
shire spar  candlesticks  with  fluted  column  stems; 
£44  2s.  for  a  Louis  XVI  vase  and  cover  of  the  same 
material;  and  £21  for  a  pair  of  small  vases. 

The  last  two  mentioned  items  were  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Reginald  Radcliffe  Cory  which  also 
included  a  number  of  Chinese  jade  objects  of  which 
a  pale  green  sceptre  brought  £73  10s.;  a  vase  and 
cover,  £92  8s.;  a  pair  of  table  screens,  £60  18s. ;  a 
vase  and  cover,  £81  18s.;  and  a  tea-pot  and  cover, 
£56  14s.  At  another  sale  held  at  the  same  rooms,  an 
emerald  green  vase  and  cover  fetched  £105. 

On  March  5th  Christie's  sold  a  collection  of  some 
hundred  and  twenty  lots  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
None  of  these  aroused  any  great  enthusiasm  among 
the  audience,  the  highest  individual  bid  being  £92  8s. 
for  a  bronze  group  representing  Isis  nursing  the  infant 
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Horus.  Other  items  which  might  be  noted  for  the 
purposes  of  record  are  a  two-handled  vase  of  oval 
form  in  black  and  white  porphyry,  -£26  5s. ;  another 
in  veined  araginite,  £33  12s.;  a  head  of  a  king  in 
brown  hard  sandstone,  -£2 1 ;  a  head  of  a  woman  in 
spotted  black  granite,  £23  2s.;  a  head  of  a  king  in 
pink  and  black  granite,  £30  9s. ;  a  scribe's  paint- 
brush stand  in  alabaster,  £54  12s.;  and  a  bronze 
figure  of  a  cat,  £44  2s. 

At  the  sale  of  the  sketches  and  studies  for  miniature 
portraits  by  John  Smart  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bose,  the  great-grandson  of  the  artist,  the  principal 
prices  were  £29  for  a  portrait  of  A  Lady;  £28  for  one 
of  Mrs.  Hamilton ;  £26  for  one  of  Lady  George  Sutton ; 
£20  for  one  of  Lady  Beauchamp-Proctor ;  £38  for  one 
of  Miss  Grier  (pencil  and  wash) ;  £32  for  one  of  Mr. 
Dogarty  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Items  belonging  to  other 
owners  in  the  same  catalogue  were  a  French  Empire 
inkstand  of  cedar  wood  with  silver-gilt  fittings  and 
the  lid  set  with  a  miniature  of  the  Duchesse  de  Leuchten- 
berg  with  her  Two  Children,  by  J.  B.  Isabey  which 
realized  £98;  a  Louis  XVI  gold  and  enamel  oval 
snuffbox,  the  lid  set  with  an  enamel  plaque  depicting 
Cincinnatus  called  from  the  plough,  by  Joseph  Etienne 
Blerzy,  Paris,  c.  1785,  £105;  and  a  Louis  XV  gold 
and  enamel  rectangular  snuff-box,  Paris,  1  746,  £55. 


SILVER 

THE  principal  of  the  all  too  few  offerings  in  this 
market  was  one  composed  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  lots  of  English  silver  from  various  sources, 
and  some  thirty  examples  of  foreign  origin,  mostly 
German,  dating  from  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries  belonging  to  the  late  Herr  Ivar 
Kamke,  the  Swedish  painter.  Only  two 
pieces  of  the  latter  can  be  said  to  have 
inspired  any  stimulated  bidding,  and 
they  were:  a  parcel-gilt  figure  of  a  stein- 
bock  on  an  oval  base  repousse  and 
chased  with  lizards,  tortoise,  etc.,  13  in. 
high,  Augsburg,  first  quarter  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  probably  by  Bal- 
thasar  Lauberrnann,  or  Bartholomdus  Leit- 
ersdorfer,  which  fetched  £420,  and  a 
parcel-gilt  figure  of  a  bear  with  a  staff 
in  his  forepaws,  on  a  chased  oval  base, 
1  if  in.  high,  Augsburg,  c.  1625,  m.m. 
MB  conjoined — probably  for  Melchior 
Bayer — £400.  Of  the  remaining  lots 
from  the  Kamke  collection,  a  pair  of 
silver-gilt  tazze  repousse  and  chased, 
probably  German,  c.  1600,  brought 
£140;  ewer  and  dish,  Dresden,  1731, 
m.m.  C.F.H.  for  either  Christian  Friedrich 


Holland,  or  Christian  Friedrich  Hausmann,  £~]o;  a  silver 
gilt  chalice  with  gold  beaker-shaped  bowl  set  in  a 
silver-gilt  calyx,  Italian,  early  Eighteenth  Century, 
£60;  an  Esthonian  parcel-gilt  peg-tankard  and  cover, 
Reval,  by  Donat  Feiff  the  younger,  late  Seventeenth 
Century,  £62 ;  a  Polish  silver-gilt  cylindrical  tankard 
and  cover,  Thorn,  Seventeenth  Century — probably 
by  Johann  Christian  Bierpfaf,  £92;  a  parcel-gilt  tan- 
kard and  cover  by  Peter  Schonermarck,  Konigsberg,  c. 
1685,  £80;  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  beakers,  repousse  and 
chased  by  Paul  Hiibner,  Augsburg,  late  Sixteenth 
Century,  £96  ;  and  a  rock-crystal  cup  with  silver- 
gilt  mounts,  German,  late  Sixteenth  Century,  £80. 

The  English  silver  in  the  catalogue  included  a  few 
early  eighteenth-century  pieces,  a  small  plain  bowl  by 
Samuel  Margas,  1716  (4  oz.  8  dwt.),  bringing  265s.; 
a  two-handled  quaich  engraved  with  radiating  lines 
m.m.  R.K.,  probably  Robert  Kerr,  Edinburgh,  c.  1 7 1 5 
(7  oz.  2  dwt.),  120s.;  a  plain  two-handled  cup,  by 
Jonah  Clifton,  1706  (16  oz.),  52s.;  six  Old  English 
pattern  dessert  spoons,  1704  (6  oz.  17  dwt.),  110s.; 
a  small  plain  cream-jug,  1737  (3  oz.  2  dwt.),  100s. ; 
and  a  pear-shaped  muffineer,  by  William  Spackman, 
1 7 14  (2  oz.  2  dwt.),  90s. 

Some  eighty  lots  of  silver  formed  part  of  a  catalogue 
disposed  of  at  Sotheby's,  and  here  again  there  was 
keen  competition  for  the  earlier  pieces,  which,  how- 
ever, were  all  too  few.  A  plain  cylindrical  caster,  1 722 
(2  oz.  1 1  dwt.),  brought  200s. ;  a  small  engraved  bowl, 
by  Samuel  Wood,  1747  (5  oz.  10  dwt.),  105s.;  a  pair 
of  taper  sticks,  1718  (6  oz.  16  dwt.),  160s. ;  a  pair  of 
plain  sauceboats,  by  John  Sanders,  1747  (22  oz.  9  dwt.), 
36s.;  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  by  Lewis  Mettayer,  1 7 1 5 
(22  oz.),  76s.;  a  plain  two-handled  porringer,  m.m. 
T B  in  monogram,  Seventeenth  Century  ( i8oz.  1 1  dwt.), 
56s.;   a    two-handled   porringer,    1702,   probably   by 
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Thomas  Corbet  (14  oz.  11  dwt.),  53s.;  and  another  by 
Joseph  Ward,  1698  (13  oz.  14  dwt.),  58s. 


THE  MOSS   COLLECTION 
OF  BLAKE'S  WORKS 

A  MERICAN  interest  in  the  works  of  William  Blake 
_/~\again  found  expression  at  the  sale  of  the  well- 
known  library  belonging  to  Lt.-Col.  W.  E.  Moss  which 
was  soW  at  Sotheby's  early  in  March.  Both  Dr.  Rosen- 
bach  of  Philadelphia,  and  Gabriel  Wells  of  New  York 
were  represented,  the  agent  of  the  former  securing 
at  £1,400,  the  copy  of  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experi- 
ence with  the  fifty-four  plates  printed  in  brown,  orange 
and  green,  and  coloured  with  water  colour  and  opaque 
pigment.  While  this  figure  is  far  higher  than  some  of 
the  prices  at  which  copies  of  this  work  have  changed 
hands  in  the  past,  it  by  no  means  constitutes  a  record, 
as,  in  1930,  one  realized  £1,900  and  in  the  following 
year  another  brought  £1,600.  Songs  of  Innocence  with 
thirty-one  plates  fell  to  the  same  buyer  at  £750,  also 
The  Gates  of  Paradise,  a  particularly  rare  work,  £460; 
and  Edward  Young's  The  Complaint,  and  the  Consola- 
tion; or  Night  Thoughts,  £800.  Other  items  in  the  col- 
lection were  Designs  to  a  Series  of  Ballads  written  by 
William  Hayley,  which  fetched  £410;  America  A 
Prophecy,  with  seventeen  plates  but  lacking  the 
frontispiece,  £620;  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience, 
with  fifty-four  plates  printed  in  pale  red-brown,  c. 
1835,  £50  '■>  a  Catalogue  of  Pictures,  Poetical  and  Historical 
Inventions  painted  by  William  Blake  in  Water  Colours, 
printed  by  D.  N.  Shury  for  J.  Blake,  1809,  £50; 
The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  line  engraving,  £58;  the 
original  drawing  for  Sculpture  Plate  I  in  Ree's  New 
Encyclopaedia  and  six  other  plates  contributed  by 
Blake,  £100;  Mirth  and  her  Companions,  an  engraving 
on  copper,  £70;  The  Man  Sweeping  the  Interpreter's 
Parlour,  £75;  illustrations  of 
Dante,  the  seven  plates  and 
original  label,  £80. 


AUCTION  OF  ART  WORKS 
FROM   BERLIN   MUSEUM 

THE  great  variety  and  num- 
ber, amounting  to  many 
thousands  of  new  acquisitions 
made  by  the  Berlin  Museum  in 
taking  over  various  collections 
which  are  now  closed  (amongst 
them  the  Figdor  of  Vienna,  the 
Nemes,  and  the  famous  Feist 
porcelain  collection),  selections 
from  which  are  exhibited  in  the 


Berlin  Palace  Museum,  makes  it  possible  for  the  Mu- 
seum to  place  upon  the  art  market  a  number  of  these 
works:  paintings,  sculptures,  tapestries,  etc.,  dating 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
These  works,  similar  examples  of  which  are  already  in 
the  Museum,  can  be  dispensed  with.  Their  dispersal 
will  take  the  form  of  an  auction  sale  which  will  be  con- 
ducted in  collaboration  with  the  firm  of  Julius  Bohler 
of  Munich  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  June.  Considering  the 
beauty  and  rarity  of  these  offers,  the  sale  will  be  a 
great  event  in  the  European  art  market.  All  those 
works  of  art  destined  for  sale  will  be  exhibited  in  Ber- 
lin and  Munich  before  the  auction. 


THE  VICTOR  ROTHSCHILD 
SALE     AT     SOTHEBY'S 

ON  Monday  the  26th  April  and  on  the  two  follow- 
ing days  Messrs.  Sotheby  will  sell  by  auction  the 
celebrated  collection  of  German,  Dutch  and  other 
Continental  silver  and  silver-gilt  of  the  Fifteenth,  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Victor  Rothschild. 

The  main  portion  of  the  silver  to  be  offered  for  sale 
consists  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  great  collection  amassed 
by  Baron  Carl  von  Rothschild  of  Frankfort,  at  whose 
death  in  1886,  the  collection  was  divided  into  five 
parts,  inherited,  one  part  each,  by  his  daughters. 
Baron  Carl's  collection  was  catalogued  by  Luthmer 
and  was  described  by  Rosenberg  in  his  Der  Gold- 
schmiede  Merkzeichen,  the  standard  work  on  Continental 
silversmiths.  Together  with  the  share  which  he  has  in- 
herited of  Baron  Carl's  collection,  Mr.  Victor  Roth- 
schild isalsoofferingimportantpieces  of  silver  collected 
by  the  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  and  by  the  First 
Lord  and  Lady  Rothschild.  Among  the  treasures  is 
'The  Augsburg  Diana,'  by  Jacob  Miller   the  elder. 
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PORTRAITS   OF  ROYAL    CHILDREN 
AT   WINDSOR    CASTLE 


By  ROY  BISHOP 


gotten  parable  because  light  is  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  a  viewer  of  paintings  in  Windsor 
Castle.  For  the  Castle  is  a  private  residence, 
not  a  public  gallery;  and  on  a  dark  morning 
when  clouds  and  rainstorms  sweep  the 
Thames  valley  you  can  grope  hopelessly  for 
the  reputed  colour  of  a  Canaletto  and  the 
known  line  of  a  Van  Dyck.  The  artificial 
lights  of  those  faceted  chandeliers  will  be  of 
no  use,  for  they  were  designed  to  illuminate 
entertainments  of  the  floor  and  not  decora- 
tions of  the  wall.  On  a  light  morning  of  early 
Spring,  when  the  maids  are  at  work  on  their 
dusting  (looking  like  works  by  Gerard  Douw), 
you  will  find  the  Collection  at  its  best. 


ONE   hundred   and  ten  years  ago,  Dr. 
Waagen,  that  observant   Stockmar  of 
the  artistic  world,  obtained  permission 
to  visit  and  inspect  the  Royal  Collection  of 
Paintings  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  dawn  of 
the  long  Victorian  day  was  about  to  break. 
But  Dr.  Waagen  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, for  on  this  occasion  the  pictures  were 
'only  partially  placed'   and  he  was  unable 
consequently    to    make    any   notes.    Fifteen 
years  later  his  compatriot  the  Prince  Con- 
sort gave  him  another  and  more  full  conces- 
sion, and  this  time  he  was  to  find  on  his  ar- 
rival that  the  installation  of  a  central  heating 
system  had  caused  most  of  the  pictures  to  be 
removed!  Such  ob- 
stacles are  to  be  ex- 
pected in  occupied 
palaces,  and    the 
good  doctor  made  a 
final  visit    in   1851. 
He  found  the  Castle 
open    to    him.   The 
paintings  were 
hanging      in     their 

1  proper  positions.  He 
may  have  licked  his 
lips  and  the  tip  of 
his  pencil  with  sheer 
appreciation  of  the 
pleasant  day's  work 

1  ahead.  He  had  hard- 
ly   begun    his    tour 

I  when  a  great  storm 
broke  and  his  rueful 

|{  words  chronicle  that 
'the  day  became  so 

I:  dark  and  stormy 
that  my  view  of  the 
collection  was  great- 
ly obscured.'  I  men- 

.'  ,1    •  1  r  No.  I.— PORTRAIT  GROUP    OF     THE     FIVE     CHILDREN*    OF    CHARLES    I     :    BY    ANTHONY    VAN    DYCK 

tion     tniS     long-tor-         at  Windsor   castle       reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  his   majesty  the  king 
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No.  II.— PORTRAIT  OF  JAMES,  DUKE  OF  YORK,  AFTERWARDS    KING    JAMES  II 
BY   W.   DOBSON    :   BY    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF   HIS    MAJESTY    THE     KING 


It  would  be  a  voluminous  work  to  chron- 
icle all  the  paintings  of  royal  children  in 
Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham  Palace,  Ken- 
sington Palace,  Osborne,  and  Balmoral  Castle. 
The  records  of  their  christenings  would  fill 
many  yards  of  wall  space  in  a  procession  of 
court  painters  uninterrupted  from  Holbein 
to  those  of  the  present  day  and  illuminated  at 
intervals  by  great  names.  Yet  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  can  hardly  be  classed  as  works  of 
art  but  rather  as  historical  canvases.  It  is 
difficult  indeed  to  impart  genius  into  the  de- 
lineation of  the  form  and  features  of  a  baby, 
and  sometimes  such  attempts  are  apt  to  fail 
ludicrously,  as  in  Francis  Cotes's  Queen  Char- 
lotte with  the  Princess  Royal,  where  the  result  is 
deplorably  like  that  porcine  infant  which 
Tenniel  so  graphically  illustrated  in  'Alice.' 
The  pictures  we  deal  with  in  this  article  are 
of  older  children — boys  and  girls  possessing 


natural  charm — and  who  no  doubt 
appealed  to  the  artistic  feelings  of  the 
painters  of  their  portraits. 

A  painting  that  has  carried  its 
charm  through  the  centuries  is  Van 
Dyck's  The  Five  Children  of  Charles  I — 
Le  Prince  Carles  avecq  le  ducq  de  Jarc 
Princesse  Maria  Prse  Elizabeth  Prse  Anna 
as  a  contemporary  memorandum  so 
quaintly  describes  the  subjects.  It  is 
said  that  the  painter  asked  £200  for 
this  group  and  received  £100.  As  to 
its  history  after  the  Commonwealth 
Sale  and  its  return  to  the  royal  fold, 
historians  and  critics  have  differed. 
What  appears  to  be  a  logical  con- 
struction of  its  adventures  is  as  fol- 
lows. It  was  sold  by  the  Parliament 
to  a  Mr.  Trion,  who  returned  it  at 
the  Restoration,  for  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  James  II  catalogue.  Sir  Lionel 
Cust  in  his  work  on  Van  Dyck  hinted 
that  it  was  given  by  James  II  'to  his 
bastard  daughter  Lady  Portmore.' 
In  1765  a  sum  of  £525  was  un- 
doubtedly paid  to  a  Mr.  Pinchbeck 
(a  Dickensian  name)  for  a  Van  Dyck 
picture  belonging  to  Lord  Portmore, 
and  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the 
painting  under  discussion  is  difficult 
to  withhold,  especially  as  subsequent 
references  to  its  presence  at  Windsor  Castle 
are  quite  frequent,  although  Ernest  Law  in 
Vandycks  at  Windsor  (published  I  think  in 
1899)  did  not  believe  the  Portmore  tradition. 
There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of 
Berlin,  and  Waagcn  knew  this  when  he  vis- 
ited Windsor.  He  wrote  that  'this  at  Windsor, 
with  Vandyck's  name  and  the  date  1637,  is 
fuller  in  colour  and  more  equal  in  the  exe- 
cution.' Here  is  the  painting — not  harmed  but 
rather  enhanced  by  the  mystery  attached  to  it. 
Prince  Charles  is  in  the  centre,  in  red  silk 
and  lace,  and  with  that  portly  mastiff  ex- 
cellently referred  to  in  old  catalogues  as  'the 
great  dog.'  Next  to  the  left  is  James,  Duke  of 
York,  in  baby  clothes  which  may  have  caused 
him  deep  shame  in  future  years,  for  never 
surely  was  a  little  boy  made  to  resemble  so 
greatly  a  little  girl.  Princess  Mary,  as  you  can 
see,  is  a  charming  child,  and  the  air  of  sad- 
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No   III— H.R.H.  THE    PRINCESS    ELIZABETH    :    BY  GAINSBORorC.II 
BY    THE    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY    THE     KING 


No.  IV.— H.R.H.   EDWARD,   DUKE    OF    KENT  :  BY   GAINSBOROUGH 
BY    THE    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OE    HIS     MAJESTY    THE     KING 


ness  which  undoubtedly  seems  to  pervade  the 
Van  Dyck  portraits  of  Stuarts  is  especially 
evident  in  the  right-hand  corner,  where  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  that  gentle  child  who  died  in 
captivity  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  holds  the  in- 
fant Princess  Anna;  herself  destined  to  die 
in  early  childhood. 

Here,  too,  is  the  portrait  of  James,  Duke  of 
York,  by  William  Dobson.  The  sentimental 
charm  of  this  wistful  boy  would  undoubtedly 
have  established  it  as  a  'best  seller'  if  its  fate 
had  ever  brought  it  into  the  market  during 
the  boom  years.  The  assets  of  a  Pinkie  or  a 
Blue  Boy  may  be  artistically  superior,  but  ro- 
mantically they  pale  before  this  young  prince 
whose  memory  is  thus  preserved  to-day  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  his  beheaded  father's 
snow-covered  coffin  was  laid  away  by  a  few 
faithful  henchmen.  In  this  painting  the  short- 
lived and  ephemeral  Dobson  shows  clearly 
how  closely  his  butterfly  career  was  bound  to 
the  precepts  ordained  by  his  illustrious  mas- 


ter, Van  Dyck.  He  has  painted  that  courtly 
dress  as  if  it  might  have  been  a  studio  piece 
set  by  his  eminent  instructor.  He  was  a  man 
who  could  put  character  into  his  pictures,  as 
one  can  well  judge  in  the  self-portrait  with 
his  wife,  which  now  hangs  in  the  Green 
Drawing-Room  of  Buckingham  Palace.  Dob- 
son might,  had  not  his  untimely  and  unfortu- 
nate death  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  extin- 
guished all  promises  and  surmises,  have 
ranked  as  the  first  great  English  portrait 
painter,  a  century  before  the  other  claimants 
arrived.  The  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  the 
long  brown  hair  falling  upon  the  lace  collar, 
and  the  lurid  sky  background  emphasize  the 
glamour  of  this  portrait  of  James. 

The  years  pass.  The  bright  plumage  of  the 
last  Stuarts  is  fading  in  continental  resorts, 
though  the  dead  of  Culloden  are  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  their  friends.  To  the  German 
Court  come  foreign  painters,  among  them 
the  Swiss,    Barthelemy   Du    Pan,  who   has 
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No.  V.— H.R.H.  ADOLPHUS,  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  :   GAINSBOROUGH 
BY    THE    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF     HIS     MAJESTY    THE     KING 


No.   VI.— H.R.H.  AUGUSTUS,    DUKE  OF  SUSSEX    :    GAINSBOROUGH 
BY    THE    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY    THE     KING 


left  us  this  somewhat  stiff  and  artificial  group 
called  Six  Children  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  date  is  1746,  and  let  it  be  noted  that 
Prince  George  (afterwards  George  III),  who 
stands  with  his  bow  near  the  right  of  the  can- 
vas, wears  what  must  have  been  to  Jacobites  a 
provocative  St.  Andrew's  Cross  in  his  hat  and 
tartan  in  his  clothing.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
painting  which  is  ruined  by  the  dummy-like 
heads  of  the  principals.  The  landscape,  which 
incidentally  represents  the  full-summer  foli- 
age of  a  Henley  garden;  the  atmosphere  and 
quality,  together  with  the  painting  of  the 
clothes,  are  each  passably  distinguished  in 
their  own  particular  manner;  but  the  heads 
of  this  early  conversation  piece  place  a 
premium  on  conversation.   .   .   . 

The  child  on  the  left  seated  in  the  cart 
drawn  by  a  dog  is  Princess  Elizabeth,  and 
next  to  her  Princess  Augusta  holds  that  prom- 
ising infant  who  was  to  become  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  to  appear  in  one  of  Gains- 


borough's finest  works  with  his  fascinating 
Duchess,  the  Anne  Luttrell  of  eighteenth- 
century  scandals,  who  possessed  'the  most  am- 
orous eyes  in  the  world,'  and  was  'coquette 
beyond  measure,  artful  as  Cleopatra,  and  com- 
pletely mistress  of  all  her  passions.'  Next  is 
Prince  William,  who  rivals  the  claim  made 
for  the  pseudo-femininity  of  the  small  son 
of  Charles  I.  A  prancing  spaniel  separates 
him  from  Prince  George;  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward, inserting  a  ramrod  into  his  musket,  is 
on  the  extreme  right. 

Vastly  more  complete  and  artistically  ma- 
ture is  Zoffany's  Queen  Charlotte,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  York  at  Old 
Buckingham  House.  No  stilted  puppet-like 
effects  here,  but  a  natural,  truthful  exposi- 
tion; an  enduring  representation  of  a  room  as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  painting,  with  its  occu- 
pants as  they  were.  To  guard  against  the  ac- 
cusation of  being  'photographic,'  which  Zof- 
fany  seems  prophetically  to  have  anticipated, 
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he  has  dressed  the 
children  in  fantastic 
garments;  one  swathed 
in  an  oriental  cloak 
and  turban,  the  other 
wearing  the  military 
garb  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man, complete  with 
spear,  shield,  and 
plumed  helmet.  The 
Queen,  whose  many 
portraits  in  various 
phases  of  life  are  a  trib- 
ute to  George  Ill's  pat- 
ronage of  contempor- 
ary artists,  wears  white 
satin  and  sits  by  her 
dressing-table  in  a 
room  overlooking  the 
garden.  Remarkable, 
also,  considering  its 
period,  is  the  lighting, 

for  it  is  the  strong  light  of  Metsu  or  Vermeer 
which  streams  down  that  corridor,  and  the 
full  glow  of  the  light 
without  the  window  is 
that  of  the  great  Dutch- 
men. The  picture  also 
contains  the  intriguing 
portrait  of  a  woman's 
head,  seen  as  a  reflec- 
tion in  the  mirror  set 
in  the  passage.  The 
high  French  clock  by 
the  door  still  continues 
to  give  the  hour  in 
one  of  the  apartments 
of  Windsor  Castle. 

The  Royal  Collec- 
tion is  remarkably 
strong  in  its  Gains- 
boroughs,  such  por- 
traits as  his  Colonel 
St.  Leger,  and  Fischer 
the  Hautboy  Player,  to- 
gether with  his  Duch- 
ess of  Cumberland,  be- 
ing specimens  of  his 
very  highest  attain- 
ment. The  Gainsbor- 
ough  Ovals,  hanging 


No.    VII.— PORTRAIT  GROUP   OF   SIX   CHILDREN    OF    H.R.H.  FREDERICK,    PRINCE    OF   WALES    :    BY 
BARTHELEMY    DU    PAN  :  REPRODUCED  BY  GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING 


as  they  do  in  the  private  apartments  of  Wind- 
sor   Castle,   are   not   so   well  known  to  the 


No.  VIII       GROUP  OF  QUEEN   CHARLOTTE,  THE    PRINCE  OF   WALES,  AND  DUKE  OF  YORK,  AT  OLD 
BUCKINGHAM    HOUSE    :    BY   ZOFFANY  :  BY    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING 
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No.  IX.— PORTRAIT   OK   H.R.H.  PRINCESS  AMELIA  :  BY  LAWRENCE 
BY    THE    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY     THE     KING 


public,  although  they  undoubtedly  rank 
among  the  finest  gems  of  the  Collection.  And 
gems  indeed  they  are,  with  their  bright  (per- 
haps too  bright  from  over-zealous  restora- 
tion) colouring.  In  this  series  Gainsborough 
painted,  with  one  exception,  the  numerous 
and  decorative  family  of  George  III,  intend- 
ing the  pictures  to  hang  in  three  rows  of  five 
paintings  each  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
absent  member  of  the  family  was  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  missed  this  niche  in  the  halls  of 
immortality  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
abroad  on  episcopal  business,  he  being,  by 
absurd  title,  the  Bishop  of  Osnabruck.  They 
were  always  intended  to  be  hung  as  a  solid 
composition  together,  with  frames  touching, 
and  the  painter's  sketch  for  this  lay-out  is  at 
Burlington  House,  while  his  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Hanging  Committee  is  so  illustra- 
tive of  what  is  termed  the  'artistic  tempera- 
ment '  that  it  merits  reproduction: 

'  Mr.  Gainsborough  presents  his  compliments  to  the 


Gentlemen  appointed  to  hang  the  pictures  at  the 
Royal  Academy;  and  begs  leave  to  hint  to  them  that  if 
the  Royal  Family,  which  he  has  sent  for  this  Exhibi- 
tion (being  smaller  than  three  quarters)  are  hung  above  the 
line  with  full-lengths,  he  never  more,  whilst  he 
breathes,  will  send  another  picture  to  the  Exhibition 
— this  he  swears  by  God.' 

You  will  note  the  proud,  impetuous,  and 
creative  mind  of  this  man.  A  man  who  may 
have  been  captain  of  his  soul,  but,  like  most 
men  of  genius,  was  certainly  not  captain  of 
his  smaller  impulses. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  portraits 
ranked  among  the  most  treasured  possessions 
of  Queen  Charlotte.  For  some  time  they  hung 
in  the  White  Closet  at  Windsor,  though 
changes  of  regime  saw  them  moving  between 
Buckingham,  Kensington,  and  Kew  Palaces. 
The  pretty  young  girl  is  George  Ill's  third 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Princess  of 
Hesse-Homburg. 

Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  has  powdered  hair 
and  a  white  cravat,  and  wears  the  dark  blue, 
gold,  and  scarlet  of  the  Windsor  uniform. 
His  brother,  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, seen  with  the  Ribbon  and  Order  of  the 
Garter,  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  William 
IV.  The  extremely  charming  boy  with  the 
open  linen  collar,  and  the  light  brown  fringe 
of  hair  is  Augustus  Frederick,  sixth  son  of  this 
remarkable  family,  and  styled  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex. His  remains,  by  the  way,  lie  in  no  royal 
mausoleum,  but  in  the  Cockney  soil  of  Ken- 
sal  Green.  The  tales  and  scandals  of  these 
princes  and  their  foibles  and  eccentricities  are 
innumerable.  Here,  however,  in  this  quiet 
room  of  the  Castle,  such  matters  are  forgot- 
ten. They  are  children  again,  painted  by  the 
greatest  English  portrait-painter,  and  they 
preserve  all  the  charm  of  their  childhood. 

The  last  portrait  on  our  list  is  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  and  shows  that  favourite 
child  of  George  III,  the  Princess  Amelia.  It 
is  tragic  to  recall  this  sweet  child's  sad  life 
and  early  death,  and  the  dreadful  effect  that 
her  passing  caused  her  royal  father.  Once 
again  a  great  painter  makes  youth  immortal. 

Thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  photographs  are 
due  to  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.,  Publishers 
of  Mr.  Collins  Baker's  forthcoming  Catalogue 
of  the  Pictures  at  Windsor  Castle  (see  p.  298). 
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GOLD    AND    SILVER    PLATE 
IN    THE    ROYAL    COLLECTIONS 

By  E.  ALFRED  JONES 


OF  the  vast  and  unrivalled  treasures  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  jewelled  vessels  of 
incredible  value,  inherited  and  accum- 
ulated by  Henry  VIII,  nothing  now  remains 
in  the  Royal  collection  of  England.  There  is 
good  evidence  that  this  noble  collection,  ex- 
cept the  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  was  virtu- 
ally intact  before  the  Civil  War,  when  Charles 
I  and  Cromwell  converted  it  into  coin  for 
their  military  needs.  The  lists  in  the  Wardrobe 
Accounts,  bald  as  they  are  in  details,  stimu- 
late the  imagination  by  their  wealth.  In  gold 
spoons  alone  there  were  no  fewer  than  64, 
mostly  jewelled  and  including  one  adorned 
with  an  image  of  Jesus  set  with  emeralds  and 
a  ruby.  Hans  Holbein  was  not  only  Court 
painter  to  Henry  VIII,  but  also  a  designer  of 
plate  and  jewels,  as 
witness  his  original 
drawings  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  and 
the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum for  the  mag- 
nificent gold  cup 
garnished  with  pre- 
cious stones,  intend- 
ed as  a  gift  from  the 
King  to  Queen  Jane 
Seymour.  Apart 
from  some  of  the 
Regalia,  the  earliest 
plate  in  the  Royal 
collection  to-day  is 
Queen  Elizabeth's 
splendid  standing 
salt  of  the  year 1572 - 
3  in  the  Tower  of 
London. Then  come 
the  rosewater  basin 
of  1 595 -6  and  ewer 
of  161 7  18  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,  which, 
although  anterior 


in  date  to  Charles  I,  were  not  added  to  the 
collection  until  purchased  by  that  omnivorous 
collector,  George  IV,  when  Prince  Regent 
(No.  i).  Both  before  and  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  the  King  bought  many  notable 
things  from  the  Court  goldsmiths,  Rundell, 
Bridge  and  Rundell,  to  the  great  profit  of  the 
senior  partner,  'Old  Rundell,'  who  died  in  1 82  7 
at  the  age  of  80,  worth  nearly  one  and  a  half 
million  pounds  sterling,  the  largest  sum  ever 
registered  in  Doctors  Commons,  leaving  two 
natural  sons  only  £5,000  each;  he  began  the 
world  without  a  guinea,  but  by  steady  gains  and 
continual  parsimony  amassed  this  enormous 
wealth;  never  spent  anything  and  lived 
wretchedly  (Greville's  Memoirs).  As  will  be 
observed  from  the  illustration,  the  ewer  is  of 


No.  I.— SILVER-GILT  ROSEWATER  DISH,  LONDON,  1595-6  ;  DIAMETER   19  IN.  ;  DEPTH  2\  IN.  ;  AND  SILVER- 
GILT    EWER,    1617-18   :    HEIGHT    14g   INCHES  :  BY   GRACIOUS   PERMISSION   OF   HIS   MAJESTY   THE    KIM. 
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the  graceful  vase-shaped  design  introduced 
by  Elizabethan  goldsmiths  and  continued  in 
fashion  into  the  reign  of  James  I,  until  super- 
seded by  the  plainer  and  less  pretentious 
ewers  and  basins  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  A 
common  feature  of  Elizabethan  and  Jaco- 
bean plate  are  the  strapwork  panels  of  em- 
bossed sea  monsters  much  affected  between 
1580  and  1620.  Following  them  in  date  is 
one  of  the  finest  German  nautilus-shell  cups 
in  existence,  surmised  by  John  Flaxman,  R.A., 
the  sculptor  and  designer  of  silver  plate,  and 


No.  II.— A  NAUTILUS-SHELL  CUP,  SILVER-GILT  :  BY  NICOLAUS 
SCHMIDT  OF  NUREMBERG,  CIRCA  1582-1608:  HEIGHT  20  INCHES 
BY     GRACIOUS     PERMISSION      OF     HIS     MAJESTY      THE       KING 


by  other  cognoscenti  of  that  time,  to  be  the  work 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini  (No.  ii).  The  fine  silver- 
gilt  work  was  actually  executed  by  the  master 
goldsmith,  Nicolaus  Schmidt  (c.  1 582-1 608), 
of  Nuremberg,  a  specialist  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  precious  metal  with  pieces  of  shell. 
In  chronological  order  the  next  pieces  to  be 
described  in  this  article  are  a  plain  Dutch 
rosewater  ewer  and  basin,  pieces  of  pathetic 
interest  as  once  in  the  possession  of  the  ill- 
fated  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia.  They 
were  wrought  at  The  Hague  by  an  unidenti- 
fied goldsmith  about  1650.  All  the  objects 
just  mentioned  were  bought  by  George  IV 
from  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell,  who  had 
taken  in  part  exchange  for  these  and  other 
purchases  some  old  Royal  plate  at  melting 
value,  unfortunately  not  described. 

Little  remains  of  the  costly  treasures  of  the 
lively  monarch,  Charles  II,  and  not  a  single 
example  of  the  handiwork  of  John  Cooqus,  a 
goldsmith  from  the  Netherlands  settled  in 
London  and  maker  of  the  silver  bedstead 
provided  by  the  King  for  Nell  Gwynn,  long 
since  melted.  Visitors  to  Windsor  Castle  will 
have  noticed  the  grandiose  silver  table,  two 
gueridons  and  a  mirror,  worthy  of  the  skill  of 
Cooqus,  acquired  by  Charles.  There  are  also 
six  ornate  sconces,  embossed  with  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon  and  wrought  by  Charles 
Shelley,  goldsmith  to  the  King,  though  bear- 
ing the  cipher  of  William  and  Mary  added  at 
their  Coronation — a  small  part  of  the  silver 
sconces  from  the  great  number  melted  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (No.  iii).  To  these  may 
be  added  a  pair  of  great  andirons  with  addi- 
tions by  George  IV ;  and  a  large  circular  dish 
by  the  same  royal  goldsmith  as  the  sconces. 
This  dish  is  very  similar  in  the  embossed 
animals  and  flowers  on  the  rim  to  a  set  of  four 
(originally  six)  sent  by  Charles  II  to  the 
Tsar  Alexis  of  Russia,  which  are  or  were  in 
the  Kremlin  at  Moscow.  At  the  accession  of 
a  Sovereign  it  was  customary  to  replace  the 
ciphers  and  arms  on  plate  as  on  other  regal 
objects,  of  his  or  her  predecessor,  as  in  this 
dish,  where  the  cipher  of  Queen  Anne  is  a 
conspicuous  feature,  and  in  the  above-men- 
tioned sconces.  Although  not  wholly  of  pre- 
cious metal,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  include 
here  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Charles 
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No.  III.— ONE  OF  SIX  SCONCES,  BY  CH.  SHELLEY,  C.  1670  ;  H.  201  IN. 
BY    THE    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY    THE   KING 


IPs  treasures,  a  pair  of  bellows  of  inlaid  wood 
adorned  with  the  King's  cipher  and  crown 
and  mounted  in  silver, 
not  many  years  ago 
called  Nell  Gwynn's 
(No.  iv).  One  of  the 
peg  tankards  produced 
in  not  inconsiderable 
numbers  by  York  gold- 
smiths, under  the  in- 
fluence of  Scandinavian 
tankards,  but,  strange- 
ly enough,  never  made 
with  the  same  character- 
istic features  in  London, 
came  into  the  collection 
as  a  gift  to  William  IV 

f..~~,    T    „„J      T\  *  No.  IV.— BELLOWS  OF  INLAID 

trom  Lord   Ducie  in      with  silver  handle  and 


i  834.  The  makerin  i  68 1-2  was  JohnPlummer, 
a  prominent  York  goldsmith  (No.  v). 

The  ecclesiastical  vessels  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James's  Palace,  in  St.  George's 
Chapel  and  in  the  Private  Chapel,  Windsor 
Castle,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  brief 
survey.  In  the  two  former  Chapels  are  several 
sumptuous  vessels  of  Charles  II,  as  there  are 
in  the  Chapel  Royal,  where  there  are  two 
gold  chalices  and  patens,  probably  of  the 
same  period,  though  engraved  with  the  arms 
of  William  and  Mary  for  their  Coronation. 

That  there  is  nothing  of  James  II  plate 
(i.e.  plate  made  for  him)  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  his  short  and  troubled  reign.  But  at 
Windsor  there  are  three  silver  chalices  with 
paten-covers  and  two  pairs  of  flagons  dating 
from  Charles  II  though  engraved  with  a 
device  of  James's  as  Duke  of  York  (No.  vi). 
These  chalices  and  one  pair  of  flagons  were 
made  by  Charles  Shelley,  previously  men- 
tioned ;  the  pair  by  Shelley  are  unique,  in  that 
the  large  globular  bodies  are  covered  with 
long  feathers,  boldly  embossed. 

In  spite  of  heavy  losses  from  melting  and 
from  the  removal  to  Hanover  of  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  plate  in  Georgian  times,  there 
yet  remain  a  few  interesting  pieces  of  William 
and  Mary.  Amongst  the  plate  of  William  III 
from  Windsor  Castle  found  by  the  writer  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
part  of  the  Hanoverian  treasure,  was  a  gold 
tazza  of  1 69 1-2  by  the  celebrated  Hugue- 
not refugee,  Pierre  Harache.  The  vessels  of 
the  reign  in  question  at  Windsor  include  a 


WOOD,  DECORATED  UTIH  THE  CIPHER  AND  CROWN  OF  CHARLES  II 
SPOUT    :    BY    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING 
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No.  V.— PEG-TANKARD  :  JOHN  PLUMMER,  YORK,  1681-2  :  H.  6}  IN. 
BY    GRACIOUS     PERMISSION     OF     HIS      MAJESTY      THE      KING 


serve  notice  (No.  viirf),  as  do  a  set  of  three  by 
John  East,  1 708-9,  engraved  with  the  cipher 
of  Queen  Anne  and  her  husband,  Prince 
George  of  Denmark — a  combination  of  de- 
vices not  found  on  anything  else  at  Windsor 
(No.  vii*).  The  other  casters  include  one  by 
the  Royal  goldsmith,  Francis  Garthorne, 
about  1 7 10  (No.  viia),  and  a  pair  by  Henry 
Herbert,  1736-7  (No.  vhY). 

A  treasure  of  the  utmost  rarity  is  a  silver 
warming-pan  with  a  wooden  handle,  made 
in  1 7 15  16  by  Seth  Lofthouse  and  afterwards 
used  by  Queen  Charlotte  (No.  viii).  Three 
porringers,  charming  in  their  simplicity,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  First  in  date  is  one  by 
Thomas  Farrer,  about  1720,  decorated  with 
the  conventional  Louis  XIV  straps  (No.  ixa), 
followed  by  a  plain  one  of  about  1735  by 
Joseph  Allen  &  Co.  (No.  ixc)  and  another 
by  Thomas  Heming,  1765-6,  goldsmith  to 
George  III  (No.  ixA).  It  is  impossible  within 
the  confines  of  a  single  article  to  describe 
adequately  all  the  great  centrepieces.  One 
has  been  chosen  for  illustration:  the  impos- 


pair  of  large  bottles, 
1 690- 1,  with  later  em- 
bellishments, which 
may  or  may  not  have 
been  acquired  by  Wil- 
liam III;  a  rosewater 
ewer  of  the  same  date 
with  a  similar  one  of 
1696-7;  and  a  pair  of 
andirons,  1696  7,  al- 
tered in  182  1,  all  of 
which  are  illustrated  in 
the  writer's  book  on  the 
Royal  collection.  A 
charming  little  porrin- 
ger and  cover  by  an 
Amsterdam  goldsmith 
in  1648  has  been  re- 
garded without  sub- 
stantial evidence  as  a 
piece  brought  over 
from  Holland  by  Dutch 
William.  A  pair  of  plain 
casters  of  about  1692 
bearing  the  devices  of 
William  and  Mary  de- 


No    VI  —ONE  OF  THREE  CHALICES  WITH  PATEN  COVERS  BY  CHARL?:S  SHELLEY,  C.  1665  :   H.  11£  IN. 
ONE  OF  PAIR  FLAGONS,  1664-5  :  H.  14   IN.  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE   KING 
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ing  piece  by  George  Wickes,  1 745-6, 
with  later  additions  by  John  Bridge 
(No.  x).  Deserving  also  of  inclusion 
is  one  of  those  rare  shell-shaped  cake 
baskets,  by  Phillips  Garden,  175 1-2 
(No.  xi) — a  shape  which  is  much 
rarer  than  the  common  pierced  oval 
pattern,  like  one  of  1 76 1-2  by  Thomas 
Heming  at  Windsor.  The  influence 
of  John  Flaxman,  who  designed  sil- 
ver for  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell 
is  apparent  in  several  of  the  im- 
mense candelabra  and  ornaments  of 
Classical  inspiration  in  the  human 
and  allegorical  figures,  as  is  that  of 
Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,  in  other 
pieces.  One  of  the  objects  known  to 


No.  VII.— CASTERS  :  LEFT  TO  RIGHT— BY  F.  GARTHORNE,  C.  1710  ;  1  OF  3  BY 
I.  EAST,  1708-9  ;  1  OF  PAIR  BY  H.  HERBERT,  1736-7  ;  1  OF  PAIR,  PROBABLY 
GARTHORNE,  C.   1692  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE    KING 


No.  VIII.— BED 
FOR    QUEEN   C 


WARMER,  PLAIN  SILVER,  WOODEN  HANDLE  :  MAI >l     r.\    s|   in    LOITHOUSE,    171^   16 
AROLINE   :   REPRODUCED   BY   GRACIOUS   PERMISSION    <  >1     His  MAJESTY  THE   KIM, 


have  been  designed  and  modelled  by  Flaxman 
is  the  celebrated  'Shield  of  Achilles,'  familiar 


from  the  published  en- 
gravings. Stamped  up- 
on it  is  the  date-letter 
for  1 82 1 -2  and  the  mark 
of  Philip  Rundell,  not, 
however,  the  actual 
artificer,  whose  name 
unfortunately  must  re- 
main anonymous.  One 
William  Pitts,  the 
younger,  sculptor  and 
silversmith,  claims  to 
have  done  all  the  chas- 
ing. The  Windsor  shield 
is  not  the  only  one  from 
the  hands  of  the  anony- 
mous craftsman:  at  least  two  others  are  in 
existence.  Paul  Storr,  the  chief  practical  gold- 


£\Vl£^U\EK"GILT  1>OKRIN(,l-RS  :LEFT  TO  RIGHT— BY  THOMAS  FARRER,  C.   1720  :   DIAMETER  5  IN.   ;  BY  TH(iM\s   HI-MING,   1765-6 
DIAMETER    oi    IN.    ;     BY  JOSEPH   ALLEN  &   CO.     C.  1735  :   DIAMETER    5}   IN.    :    BY    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE    KING 
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No.    X.— GREAT  CENTREPIECE,   SILVER-GILT,    BY   GEORGE   WICKES,  1745-6,   WITH  LATER  ADDITIONS  BY 
JOHN    BRIDGE    FOR  GEORGE   IV   :    1,564   OZ.   :    BY  GRACIOUS    PERMISSION   OF   HIS    MAJESTY   THE    KING 


smith  employed  by  this  firm,  in  which  he 
became  a  partner,  is  represented  by  some  of 
his  finest  works.  Selected  for  illustra- 
tion from  many  noble  pieces  is  one 
of  a  pair  of  candelabra-centrepieces, 
1809-10,  in  which  he  collaborated 
with  Flaxman,  described  in  a  bill  as 
follows:  '2  rich  candelabras  to  fit 
occasionally  on  tripod  stands,  com- 
posed from  designs  made  by  Flaxman 
on  the  subject  of  Mercury  presenting 
Bacchus  to  the  Nymphs.  The  other 
the  serpents  guarding  the  tree  of  Hes- 
perides.'  The  total  weight  is  no  less 
than  1,331  oz.  15  dwt.  and  the  height 
50  inches  (No.  xii).  One  of  the  finest 
things  designed  by  Flaxman  and  exe- 
cuted by  Storr  (in  1 8 1 2- 1 3)  is  the  cup 
finely  decorated  in  relief  with  subjects 
taken  from  the  description  of  the 
famous   cup   in   the    First    Idyll    of 


Theocritus,  prob- 
ably a  gift  from 
Queen  Charlotte  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales, 
since  it  bears  their 
devices.  The  Flax- 
man influence  is 
apparent  in  figures 
of  a  faun  and  bac- 
chantes on  four 
large  dessert  stands 
weighing  1,697 
ounces  by  Paul 
Storr,  i8i6-i7,and 
in  two  massive 
ewers  and  stands, 
enriched  with 
Classical  subjects, 
1822-3,  marked  by 
Philip  Rundell,  but 
more  likely  the 
work  of  Paul  Storr. 
The  actual  objects 
made  from  the 
models  of  William 
Theed(i  764-181 7) 
the  sculptor,  and 
partner  in  181 1  in 
the  firm  of  Rundell, 
Bridge  and  Run- 
dell, cannot  unfortunately  be  identified. 
Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,  was  commissioned 


No.   XL— BREAD  BASKET,  SILVER-GILT,  BY  PHILIPPS  GARDEN,   1751-2  ':    WITH 
LATER  COPY,  1819-20  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 
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by  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell  to  design 
the  large  circular  dish  depicting  the  Triumph 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  and  embellished  on 
the  rim  with  masks  and  bacchanalian  attri- 
butes— one  of  the  finest  products  of  the  work- 
shop of  Paul  Storrin  1814-15.  There  was  an- 
other similar  dish  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland. 

Charles  II  was  a  considerable  purchaser  of 
French  plate  and  of  tapestry  and  furniture, 
but  not  one  of  his  purchases  in  silver  has 
survived  destruction.  The  first  of  the  seven 
pieces  of  French  silver  at  Windsor  Castle  is  a 
good  specimen  of  that  essentially  French 
vessel,  the  ecuelle,  complete  with  a  cover  and 
plate,  captured  from  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 
It  was  made  in  Paris  in  1762  by  Simon 
Bourguet,  and  is  also  stamped  with  the  mark 
of  another  goldsmith,  Francois  Joubert.  A 
pair  of  large  and  impressive  soup  tureens  and 
stands,  typical  of  French  taste  in  the  Louis 
XVI  period,  were  added  to  the  collection  by 
purchase  by  George  III  from  the  sale  of  the 
effects  of  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  The  maker  in  1 787  was  that 
talented  but  unfortunate  goldsmith,  Henri 
Auguste,  who  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Paris  to 
London  in  1809  and  thence  to  Jamaica,  where 
he  died  in  1816.  The  medallion  with  arms 
of  George  III  quartered  with  those  of  Queen 
Charlotte  was  the  work  of  a  Court  goldsmith. 
The  last  of  the  French  objects  are  five  things 
from  the  atelier  of  Jean  Baptist  Claude  Odiot, 
the  well-known  goldsmith  to  Napoleon  I. 

To  revert  to  the  small  plate,  none  is  more 
rare  and  interesting  than  the  work  of  Nicholas 
Sprimont,  more  fully  represented  here  than 
in  any  other  collection.  The  products  of  his 
workshop  during  some  four  years  in  Compton 
Street,  Soho,  include  four  silver-gilt  sauce 
boats  of  shell  design  with  seated  figures  of 
Venus  and  Apollo,  dated  1 743-4  and  1 744- 
5  (No.  xiii),  and  four  other  rare  salts  in  the 
form  of  crabs  and  lobsters,  all  wrought  in 
1742-3  by  a  skilful  craftsman  and  observer 
of  nature.  His  original  design  for  a  soup  tur- 
een for  the  Earl  of  Leicester  is  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  Sprimont  deserves  re- 
membrance not  only  as  a  goldsmith  of  great 
skill  but  also  as  the  proprietor  from  1749  of 
the  celebrated  factory  for  Chelsea  porcelain, 


where  he  employed  100  persons — 'a  nursery 
of  thirty  lads  from  the  parishes  and  charity 
schools,  who  are  bred  to  designing  and  paint- 
ing.' How  many  of  these  lads  became  suc- 
cessful in  after  life  from  their  practical  train- 
ing under  this  versatile  craftsman  ? 

A  massive  font  of  silver-gilt  (often  de- 
scribed erroneously  as  gold),  weighing  over 
321  ounces,  was  made  in  1841  expressly  by 
E.  J.  and  W.  Barnard  for  the  christening  of 


No.  XII.— CANDELABRUM  :  THE  DESIGN  BY  JOHN  ELAXMAN,  R.A. 
MADE  BY  PAUL  STORR,  1809-10  :  TOTAL  HEIGHT  50  INCHES 
BY    THE    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING 
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No  XIII.— ONE  OF  FOUR  SAUCE  BOATS,  SILVER-GILT,  MADE  BY 
NICHOLAS  SPRIMONT,  THE  DATES  BEING  1743-4  AND  1744-5 
BY    THE    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY   THE    KING 

Victoria,  Princess  Royal,  afterwards  Empress 

Frederick.    It  has   figured   in   several   royal 

christenings,       including 

that  of  Edward  VII  and 

other  children  of  Queen 

Victoria    and     in    later 

ceremonies. 

One  of  the  few  pieces 
in  solid  gold  (it  is  usual 
in  newspaper  accounts  to 
describe  all  the  silver-gilt 
plate  as  gold)  is  a  large 
and  heavy  tray,  182 1-2 
resting  on  four  lion  and 
unicorn  feet,  derived  from 
the  Royal  Arms.  On  the 
wide  border  chased  with 
garlands  of  the  three  tra- 
ditional emblems  of  the 
rose,  thistle  and  sham- 
rock, are  twenty  medal- 
lions of  the  several  orders 
of  George  IV  within 
laurel  wreaths  in  high 
relief,  as  follows:  The 
Guelphs  of  Hanover;  St. 
James  of  the  Sword  of 
Portugal;  The  Elephant 
of  Denmark;  St.  Januari- 


us  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  St.  Anne  of  Russia;  St. 
Patrick;  St.  Alexander  Nevski  of  Russia;  The 
Tower  and  Sword  of  Portugal ;  The  White 
Falcon  of  Saxe-Weimar;  The  Holy  Ghost 
of  France;  The  Bath;  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George;  St.  Ferdinand  of  the  Two  Sicilies; 
Aviz  of  Portugal;  The  Military  Order  of 
Christ  of  Portugal;  The  Order  of  the  Thistle; 
Gharles  III  of  Spain;  St.  Andrew  of  Russia; 
The  Golden  Fleece;  and  The  Black  Eagle  of 
Prussia.  Engraved  on  the  plain  flat  centre  are 
the  cipher  of  George  IV  with  the  insignia  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  and  the  following 
Orders :  St.  Ferdinand  of  the  Two  Sicilies ; 
St.  Stephen  of  Hungary;  William  of  the 
Netherlands;  St.  Michael  (France);  Leopold 
(Austria) ;  and  the  Iron  Crown  (Austria).  The 
Orders  were  conferred  upon  the  King  at  his 
Coronation  and  several  are  now  of  peculiar 
and  historic  interest  because  extinct  or  no 
longer  conferred.  The  tray  weighs  278  oz. 
1  dwt.  Paul  Storr  was  perhaps  the  actual 
craftsman,  though  the  piece  is  stamped  with 
the  mark  of 'Old  RundelP  (No.  xvi). 


No     XIV.— ONE    OF   A    PAIR    OF    LOUIS    XVI    SOUP   TUREENS,    BY    HENRI    AUGUSTE, 
DIAMETER    OF    STAND    19    INCHES    :    BY   GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS   MAJESTY 


PARIS,   1787 
THE    KING 
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Reference  has 
been  made  earlier 
to  the  massive  ewers 
and  stands  enriched 
with  Classical  sub- 
jects under  the  in- 
fluence of  John 
Flaxman,  dated 
1822-3.  One  Pair  is 
illustrated  here 
(No.  xv). 

Mention  should 
be  made  of  several 
pieces  of  old  Ger- 
man plate  and  rich- 
ly mounted,  carved 
ivory  cups,  not 
without  merit  in 
the  history  of  the 
art  and  mystery  of 
the  goldsmith. 

AmOngSt   tlieSe   IS  No    XVI.— GOLD  TRAY  ENRICHED  WITH  THE  SEVERAL  ORDERS  OF  GEORGE   IV,    1821-2   :  TOTAL  LENGTH 

a  tall  Standing    CUP  27i  IN->  WIDTH  19  IN->  WEIGHT  278  OZ.  I  DVVT.  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE    KING 

of  the  early  Seven- 

■  eenth  Century,  decorated  with  the  large  was  made  by  Michel  Haussner,  of  Nurem- 
plain  bosses  common  in  German  plate.  It  berg,  and  is  of  historical  and  personal  inter- 
est as  a  gift  from 
Charles  I  during 
his  parliament  at 
Oxford  to  a  high 
officer  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Thereis  also 
another  cup  of  the 
same  fashion  by  the 
Nuremberg  gold- 
smith, Friedrich 
Hillebrand(t),  or 
Hildebrand,  who 
died  in  1608.  The 
most  interesting  of 
the  carved  ivory 
cups  are  two  by  the 
skilled  Nor wegi  an 
ivory  worker,  Mag- 
nus Berg  (1666- 
1 739),  executed 
about  1 7 15  during 
his  second  visit 
to  Copenhagen, 
where  most  of  hisar- 

No.    XV.— ONE    OF  A    FAIR    OF    MASSIVE    EWERS    AND    STANDS.    DATE    1822-3.    BEARING    THE    MARK    OF  •       •      i./» 

PHILIP  RUNDELL    :    WEIGHT   835   OZ.    ;    HEIGHT,    17    INCHES        DIAMETER    OF    THE    STANDS,    19    INCHES  tlStlC  lite  WaS  Spent. 
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SOME   ROYAL    NAVAL    PAGEANTS 

By    CECIL    KING 


THE  decision  of  His  Majesty  the  King  to 
open  the  National  Maritime  Museum 
at  Greenwich  within  a  few  days  of  the 
Coronation  date  must  have  struck  many  as 
being  a  particularly  happy  circumstance, 
since  His  Majesty  is  one  of  the  few  sovereigns 
in  modern  history  who  have  served  their 
country  at  sea  in  war-time. 

Among  famous  royal  personages  who  have 
commanded  the  naval  forces  of  this  country 
in  action  were  Edward  III,  Prince  Rupert, 
and  James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
II.  Midshipman  Prince  William  Henry,  who 
reigned  subsequently  as  William  IV,  saw  ac- 
tive service  under  Rodney  in  1779,  and  His 
present  Majesty  served  as  a  sub-lieutenant  at 
the  Battle  of  Jutland  in  191 6. 

This  year  a  tradition,  which  appears  to 
date  only  from  1902,  will  be  followed  in  the 
Coronation  Naval  Review  at  Spithead.  Spit- 


head  and  the  Mouth  of  the  Thames  have 
usually  been  regarded  as  the  most  convenient 
places  on  our  coasts  for  the  holding  of  naval 
reviews ;  but  these  anchorages  are  many  miles 
from  the  capital,  and,  when  Queen  Victoria 
came  to  the  throne — just  one  hundred  years 
ago — railways  were  yet  in  their  infancy  and 
motor-cars  unknown.  The  railway  to  Ports- 
mouth was  completed  in  1847  *  and  several 
naval  reviews  were  held  during  that  reign,  in- 
cluding those  which  coincided  with  the  Jubi- 
lees of  1887  and  1897.  Queen  Victoria,  how- 
ever, held  no  Coronation  Review,  and  the 
first  of  this  character  was  probably  that  held 
in  August  1902,  to  celebrate  the  Coronation 
of  King  Edward  VII.  The  fleet  was  first 
assembled  in  June,  and  one  of  the  present 
writer's  youthful  memories  is  concerned  with 

*  Great  Naval  Reviews,  Commander  H.  P.  Mead,  R.N. — 
R. U.S. I.  Journal,  May  1935. 


No    I  —DEPARTURE  OF  HENRY  VIII   FROM  DOVER   FOR  THE  FIELD  OF  THE  CLOTH  OF  GOLD,   1520    :    PAINTED  BY  VOLPE,  FORMERLY 
ATTRIBUTED    TO    HOLBEIN   :    ROYAL  COLLECTION    AT    HAMPTON    COURT    :    BY    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING 
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No.   II.— ARRIVAL  AT  FLUSHING  OF  THE   ELECTOR   PALATINE  WITH  HIS   BRIDE,   PRINCESS  ELIZABETH   OF  ENGLAND,   1613  :  THE  LARGE 
SHIP   IS  THE   PRINCE   ROYAL    (LD.    HIGH    ADMIRAL,    EARL   OF   NOTTINGHAM)    :    BY   H.   C.    VROOM    :    FRANS   HALS   MUSEUM,   HAARLEM 


a  leisurely  progress  in  a  sailing-barge  down 
apparently  endless  lines  of  grim  ships,  British 
and  foreign,  on  that  occasion.  The  great  sail- 
ing warships  had  long  disappeared  and  the 
gay  paint  of  yellow,  white  and  black  was  now 
about  to  be  replaced  by  a  more  'business-like, 
colour,  an  analogous  military  change  having 
recently  occurred  also  in  respect  of  service  uni- 
I  forms.  Sea-pageantry, 
with  which  Royalty  has 
been  associated,  dates 
back,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  for  several 
centuries.  It  often  in- 
spired the  art  of  its 
time,  as  we  may  see 
from  two  well-known 
examples  —  the  ships 
in  Pettyt's  plan  of 
Calais*  and  in  Volpe's 
Hampton  Court  pic- 
ture, both  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  (No.  i). 

Another  famous  pic- 
ture, similar  in  charac- 
ter to  the  last-named, 
though  painted  a  cen- 
tury later,  is  that  which 
depicts  the  arrival  at 
Flushing  in  1 6 1 3  of  the 


Elector  Palatine  and  his  bride  Elizabeth,  James 
I's  daughter,  who  became  the  mother  of  Prince 
Rupert.  This  work,  familiar  to  those  who  have 
visited  the  Frans  Hals  Museum  in  Haarlem,  is 
oneof  thebest-known  compositions  of  Hendrik 
Cornelisz  Vroom,  author  qf  the  cartoons  on 
which  the  Armada  Tapestries  were  based 
(No.   ii).   Vroom's    compatriot  Adam    Wil- 


*B.M.  Cott.  MSS.,  Aug. 
1,  ii,  57b. 


No.    III.— THE  PRISCE  ROYAL,  WITH    ELECTOR   PALATINE  AND  HIS  BRIDE  LEAVING  MARGATE  :  BY 
WILLAERTSTHE  ELDER   :    BY    PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  NATIONAL  MARITIME    MUSEUM 


17 
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laerts  (the  Elder)  was  working  in  England 
early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  to  him 
we  owe  two  paintings  representing  the  de- 
parture of  the  Elector  from  Margate.  One  is 
in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  (colour 
plate) ;  the  other — a  portion  of  which  is  here 
reproduced — is  in  the  National  Maritime 
Museum  (No.  iii).  All  these  three  pictures 
give  prominence  to  the  flagship  Prince  Royal, 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Phineas  Pctt,  who, 
aided  by  'ship  money'  and  his  son  Peter, 
aftefwards  built  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  for 


seems,  however,  in  the  Windsor  picture,  to 
have  used  artistic  licence  in  connexion  with 
the  fourth  quarter  and  in  the  colour  of  the 
third — that  containing  the  harp.  The  nation- 
al Union  Flag  had  been  in  existence  seven 
years,  and  is  here  seen  at  the  admiral's  fore- 
mast, where  previously  the  English  flag  of  St. 
George  was  displayed;  it  appears  also  at  the 
ensign-staff  and  elsewhere.  The  modern  prac- 
tice, whereby  the  main  features  in  the  design 
of  a  flag  are  composed  of  pieces  of  coloured 
bunting  sewn  together,  has  the  effect  of  re- 


No.    IV.— JUNCTION   OF   FRENCH    SQUADRON    UNDER   THE   COMTE    D'ESTRfiES  WITH    ENGLISH    FLEET  UNDER    JAMES,    DUKE   OF   YORK 
OFF    ST.     HELENS,     ISLE     OF     WIGHT,     MAY     1672,     BEFORE     BATTLE     OF    SOLE     BAY  :   BY    VAN    BEECK   :  MUSEE    DE    MARINE,    PARIS 


Charles  I.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  was  in 
command  of  the  small  squadron,  and  was  en- 
titled, as  Lord  Admiral,  to  the  display  of  the 
Royal  Standard,  as  in  the  Armada  campaign. 
In  the  Haarlem  picture  the  Royal  Arms  ap- 
pear, on  a  white  flag,  as  a  full  achievement, 
including  a  supporter  which  resembles  the 
dragon  of  the  Tudor  period.  Willaerts  is  ap- 
parently more  up  to  date  and  displays  what 
is  clearly  intended  for  the  Royal  Standard  of 
1 603-1 688,  where  the  Tudor  arms  (quarterly 
of  France  and  England)  occupied  the  first 
and  fourth  quarters   (see  No.  v,  etc.).   He 


versing  the  design,  when  the  flag  blows  out  to 
the  left  of  the  mast.  There  is  definite  evidence 
that  the  modern  method  of  construction  ex- 
isted under  the  Commonwealth.  But  Wil- 
laerts's  two  pictures  leave  us  in  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not,  under  James  I,  the  flags 
were  painted,  and  in  such  fashion  that  the  de- 
sign appeared  always  to  be  'the  right  way 
round,'  even  on  the  reverse  side. 

From  the  Fifteenth  Century  onwards  nau- 
tical pageants  have,  on  occasion,  taken  the 
form  of  naval  reviews  definitely  associated 
with  warlike   circumstances;   it   often   hap- 
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No.  V.— A  DRAWING  BY  WILLEM  VAN  DE  VELDE   THE  YOUNGER,  PROBABLY  REPRESENTING  THE  NAVAL  REVIEW  AFTER   SOLE   BAY 
A  FRENCH   BOAT   IN  THE  FOREGROUND   :   BY   PERMISSION  OF   THE  TRUSTEES  OF   THE  NATIONAL   MARITIME    MUSEUM,  GREENWICH 


pened  that  the  reigning  Sovereign  reviewed 
a  fleet  on  its  departure  for  or  return  from  a 
campaign,  or  following  some  victorious  ac- 
rion.  One  notable  review  of  this  character  was 
that  held  in  1672,  during  the  Third  Dutch 
War.  The  English  ships,  under  the  Duke  of 
York,  had  just  effected  a  junction  with  the 
French  squadron  of  the  Comte  d'Estrees  off 
St.  Helens.  Here  they  were  inspected  by 
Charles  II.  His  Majesty  made  a  special  visit 
to  Portsmouth  and  the  journey  from  White- 
hall appears  to  have  occupied  two  days.  Ur- 
gent   affairs     of  State    somewhat    hindered 


matters,  as  they  did  when  another  Sailor 
King — His  late  Majesty  George  V — reviewed 
his  fleet  nearby  in  July  1914.  This  was  an 
ordinary  peace-time  review,  and  few  of  us, 
who,  when  the  festivities  were  concluded,  saw 
signal  after  signal  going  aloft  in  the  Iron  Duke 
and  squadron  after  squadron  steaming  out  to 
the  Eastward,  could  guess  that  they  were 
steaming  out  to  become  the  Grand  Fleet  of 
the  Great  War. 

King  Charles,  despite  the  additional  hin- 
drance of  bad  weather,  was  able  to  visit  some 
of  the  ships  of  the  allied  fleet  which  then 


No.  VI.— A  ROYAL  VISIT  TO  THE    TIGER'  IN   1681    :  FROM  A  DRAWING  BY   VAN    DE    VELDE   THE   HLDER  :  BRUCE   INGRAM  COLLECTION 
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No.    VII.     A   DRAWING    BY    VAN   DE   VELDE    I  HI-    ELDER,    DEPICTING    BOATS  AND    [HE    FLOAT  FOR  ILLUMINATIONS   AT   THE  CORONA- 
TION   0<F    JAMES    II    BEARING    THE    ROYAL    CYPHER  :   BY    PERMISSION    OF    THE    TRUSTEES    OF    THE    NATIONAL    MARITIME    MUSEUM 


sailed  Eastward,  to  meet  the  Dutch  at  Sole 
Bay.  A  picture  by  van  Beeck*  shows,  on  the 
right,  the  Duke's  flagship  dressed  with  the 
three  'King's  Flags'  for  the  occasion.  In  the 
foreground  is  the  flagship  of  d'Estrees.  The 
subject  of  this  work,  which  belongs  to  the 
Musee  de  Marine  in  Paris,  has  only  been 
identified  in  recent  years  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Musee  de  Marine  Society  (No.  iv). 

The  Seventeenth  Century  is  the  period  as- 
sociated with  the  true  development  of  marine 
art,  which  flourished  first  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  new  museum  at  Greenwich  contains  an 
immense  number  of  art  treasures  whose  ex- 
istence was  probably  unsuspected  previously 
by  the  general  public;  they  include  many 
masterpieces  of  marine  painting  belonging  to 
that  age.  Among  the  works,  there,  which  we 
owe  to  the  Van  de  Velde  family,  is  an  inter- 
esting monochrome  drawing  by  Van  de 
Velde  the  Younger,  which  is  believed  to 
represent  King  Charles  II's  review  of  his 
fleet,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Thames,  after  the 
Battle  of  Sole  Bay  (No.  v). 

The  King  is  apparently  aboard  the  Prince,  "j" 
flagship  of  his  brother  the  Lord  Admiral,  his 
flags  being  displayed  much  as  they  are  to-day 
in  the  Royal  Yacht;  according  to  a  seven- 
teenth-century custom,  the  ship  is  'dressed' 
also  with  pendants  at  the  yard-arms.  Several 
yachts  are  seen  and  boats  are  clustered  about 
the  flagship;  for  it  was  then  the  custom,  and 
long  afterwards,  for  captains  of  ships  to  at- 

*  Beeck,  or  van  Beeck,  worked  in  Paris  at  about  the  end  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  This  is  one  of  two  pictures  by  him 
apparently  done  to  the  order  of  Louis  XIV,  being  both  in- 
scribed P.  R.  C.  (pro  Rege  Ghristianissimo) . 
■f  The  ioo-gun  ship  Prince,  designed  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane, 
was  built  in  1 670.  A  fine  contemporary  model  is  preserved  in 
the  Science  Museum,  South  Kensington. 


tend  His  Majesty  on  such  occasions.  We  have 
observed  that  a  French  squadron  was  present. 
One  of  these  boats  displays  a  plain  white  en- 
sign; contrary  to  a  popular  notion,  French 
ensigns,  even  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
were  more  usually  of  this  simple  type  and  so 
remained  until  1790.  The  English  ensigns 
here  represented  were  those  in  use  until  1 707. 
According  to  the  Duke's  flag-captain,  the 
fleet  had  had  an  opportunity  of  effecting 
some  repairs  after  the  action;  he  has  left  us  an 
account  of  this  episode,  J  and  we  can  imagine, 
aided  by  him  and  by  Van  de  Velde,  some- 
thing of  the  bravery  of  the  scene. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  this  drawing 
represented  the  Restoration  of  the  King  in 
1660  and  that  the  ship  was  the  JSfaseby.  So 
popular  do  such  incidents  appear  to  have 
been,  that  at  least  three  paintings  have  been 
known — all  attributed  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Van  de  Veldes:  one  is  at  Greenwich,  one  at 
Grenoble  and  one — which  we  are  privileged 
to  reproduce  here — is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Wade  Dalton  of  Hauxwell  Hall,  Leyburn 
(colour  plate). 

A  yacht  called  the  Mary  had  been  presen- 
ted to  King  Charles  by  the  Dutch — a  shallow- 
draught  boat  with  leeboards.  This  gift  is  said 
to  have  stimulated  the  King  to  take  up  yacht- 
ing as  a  pastime.  Evelyn  describes  a  race  be- 
tween His  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  York,  on 
a  course  from  Greenwich  to  Gravesend;  it 
seems  fair  to  say  that  this  sporting  contest  was 
one  of  the  earliest  ancestors  of  Cowes  Regatta. 
Conditions  in  English  waters  made  it  possible 
to  build  yachts  of  deeper  draught,  and  several 
of  these  frigate-built  boats  are  seen  in  the 
works  mentioned  above.  A  number  of  them 

%   Sir  John  Narbrough's  Journal. 
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appear  also  in  a  drawing  by  the  elder  Van  de 
Velde,  which  belongs  to  Captain  Bruce  In- 
gram, who  has  kindly  permitted  its  inclusion 
here  (No.  vi).  The  two-decked  warship  is  the 
Tiger,  which  displays  the  Royal  Standard  at 
the  main.  This,  when  displayed  alone,  was  at 
that  date  the  ordinary  command-flag  of  the 
Lord  Admiral.  In  1673  the  Duke  ceased  to 
hold  this  office,  which  the  King  then  held  un- 
til his  death.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  His 
Majesty  was  aboard  and  desired  to  indicate 
his  presence  there  as  Lord  Admiral,  rather 
than  as  Sovereign.  It  is  said  that  King  George 
V  once  led  his  fleet  to  sea  under  the  Union 
Flag,  the  command-flag  of  an  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  these  dominions. 


William  Ill's  journey  to  this  country  in- 
spired more  than  one  artist,  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
among  them.  His  departure  from  Hellevoet- 
sluis  in  November  1688  is  represented  in  a 
fine  engraving  after  Romyn  de  Hooghe — the 
property  of  the  Scheepvaartmuseum  in  Am- 
sterdam. The  lee-board  yacht,  which  is  firing 
a  salute  in  the  foreground,  is  wearing  the 
Dutch  state  flag  as  an  ensign  and  its  rampant 
lion  is  clearly  seen  grasping  the  seven  arrows 
of  the  Seven  Provinces  (No.  viii). 

In  the  Eighteenth  Century  a  number  of  re- 
views took  place.  One  of  these  is  represented 
in  a  drawing  by  Dominic  Serres,  R.A.,  in  the 
Bruce  Ingram  Collection.  King  George  III 
is  sailing  through  the  lines  in  a  three-masted 


No.  VIIT.-THE  DEPARTURE  FROM  HELLEVOETSLUIS  OF  WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE  IN  NOVEMBER   1638  TO  BECOME  WII  I  MM   III  OF 
GREAT    BRITAIN    AND     IRELAND      :     FROM    AN    ENGRAVING     BY     ROMYN    DE  HOOGHE    :    SCHEEPVAARTMUSEUM,   AMSTERDAM 
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No.    IX.      EMBARKATION    OF   QUEEN   CHARLOTTE,   CONSORT  OF    KING   GEORGE    III,    AT    STADE    :    FROM 
CANOT'S    ENGRAVING    :    BY    PERMISSION    OF   THE   TRUSTEES    OF   THE    NATIONAL   MARITIME    MUSEUM 


yacht  bearing  the  King's  Flags,  and  the  yards 
of  the  ships  are  manned,  a  custom  which  was 
replaced  by  the  present  method  of  manning 
ship,  when  square-rig  went  out  of  fashion. 
This  drawing  is  here  reproduced  (No.  x). 

King  George  III  had  been  crowned  during 
the  Seven  Years  War,  when  he  had  chosen 
for  his  consort  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  A  small  squadron  was 
sent  over  to  Germany,  in  order  to  escort  the 
princess  to  these  shores  and  the  National 
Maritime  Museum  possesses  a  set  of  engrav- 
ings by  Canot  representing  episodes  of  this 
voyage.  That  which  depicts  the  embarkation 
at  Stade  is  here  reproduced  (No.  ix).  In  this 


engraving  the 
practices  of  man- 
ning yards  is  clearly 
shown,  also  an  early 
method  of  dressing 
ship  with  strings  of 
flags,  or  'dressing 
lines,'  these  being 
taken  downwards 
from  mast  heads 
and  stopped  out  at 
the  yard-arms. 

It  was  not  until 
the  late  eighties  of 
theNineteenthCen- 
tury  that  dressing 
ship  in  the  Royal 
Navy  became  the 
standardized  affair 
that  it  is  to-day — 
though  the  King's  Flags,  as  displayed  in  the 
Royal  Yacht  (Royal  Standard,  Admiralty 
Flag  and  Union),  have  a  tradition  which  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  Charles  II  (No.  v).  The 
practice  of  displaying  pendants  at  mastheads 
and  yard-arms,  on  occasions  of  ceremony, 
was  already  mentioned  by  Boteler  in  pre-Com- 
monwealth  days,  and  we  can  see  the  'Com- 
mon' Pendant  of  red,  white  and  blue  so  repre- 
sented in  Van  de  Velde's  Sole  Bay  drawing.* 
When  ships  began  to  be  dressed  with  strings 
of  flags,  signal  flags  were  so  few  in  number, 
that  national  flags  had  largely  to  be  em- 

*  Sir  John  Narbrough  tells  us  that  at  the  Sole  Bay  Review 
the  King's  Flags  were  of  silk. 


No.  X.— A  NAVAL  REVIEW  BY  GEORGE  III— DATE  ABOUT  1778  :    BY  DOMINIC  SERRES.R.A.   :    COLLECTION   OF  CAPTAIN  BRUCE  INGRAM 
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ployed.  This  had  the  disadvantage  that  one 
national  flag  might  be  held  to  have  insulted 
another,  by  being  placed  above  it.  Even  as 
late  as  Trafalgar,  there  were  only  about  a 
dozen  signal  flags  in  use  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
Thereafter  they  became  gradually  so  numer- 
ous that  signal  flags  only  were  employed  for 
such  purposes,  as  they  are  to-day,  when  'pag- 
eantry' is  called  for — on  the  King's  Birthday 
or  at  some  great  naval  review. 

At  Versailles  there  is  a  picture  by  Isabey, 
which  depicts  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to 


the  flags  in  an  'arch'  from  bow  to  stern,  via 
the  mastheads,  was  already  known  and  this 
became  the  normal  method  and  is  so  to  this 
day.  Before  1864  all  three  ensigns  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Royal  Navy  and  all  three  were 
mastheaded  when  ships  were  dressed  overall. 
To-day  the  white  ensign  only  is  employed. 
The  signal  flags  are  always  arranged  in  a 
definite  order,  so  as  to  ensure  uniformity, 
although  the  systems  differ  indifferent  navies. 
The  opening  of  the  National  Maritime  Mu- 
seum coincides  approximately  with  the  renais- 


No.    XI.— MEETING    OF   QUEEN    VICTORIA   AND    LOUIS    PHILIPPE  AT   TREPORT  ON  SEPTEMBER   4,    1843   :   FROM  THE    PAINTING   IN  OIL 
BY  EUGENE  ISABEY  IN  THE  MUSEE  DE  VERSAILLES  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  ASSOC1ATIOX  DES  AMIS  Dl     Ml  SI  /•   DE  MARINE,  PARIS 


King  Louis  Philippe  at  Treport  in  1843  (No. 
xi).  The  Sovereigns  are  in  the  French  state 
barge,  where  the  two  royal  standards  are  ap- 
parently flying  side  by  side  at  the  same  mast. 
Isabey's  knowledge  of  heraldry  appears  to  be 
inferior  to  his  skill  in  depicting  the  smoke  of  sa- 
luting guns,  but  he  clearly  shows  signal-flags  in 
dressing-lines  arranged  according  to  the  old 
yard-arm  method.  But  the  practice  of  taking 


sance  of  a  belief  in  the  vital  importanceofmari- 
time  affairs.  There  were  those  here,  in  recent 
years,  who  would  have  us  believe  that,  in  the 
minds  of  connoisseurs,  marine  art  no  longer 
held  a  place,  and  that,  in  public  matters,  we 
had  arrived  at  a  kind  of  pseudo-millennium, 
where  all  had  wings,  where  there  was  no  more 
sea  and  where  the  ship  was  hard  and  fast  on 
the  beach  for  ever.  Eppur  se  muove. 
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THE  ARMOURS  OF  THE 
KING'S  CHAMPION— PART  I 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


No.  I.— GREENWICH  ARMOUR  AT  SCRIVELS- 
BY  OF  C.  1610  :  PROBABLY  USED  AT  THE 
CORONATION   OF    CHARLES   THE    SECOND 


mony  in  the  Ab- 
bey .The  armours, 
provided  at  the 
Crown's  cost,  that 
served  such  of  the 
hereditary  Cham- 
pions,  the  Dy- 
mokes  of  Scrivels- 
by,  as  performed 
this  office  at  the 
Coronation  of 
King  Charles  II 
and  his  successors 


UNTIL  little 
more  than  a 
century  ago 
perhaps  the  most  pic- 
turesque survival  of 
feudalism  associated 
with  the  Crowning  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land was  the  Chal- 
lenge of  the  King's 
Champion  at  the  Ban- 
quet in  Westminster 
Hall,  which  until  1 82 1 
followed  the  cere- 


still  survive,  though  in  the  main  unrecognized, 
and  the  occasions  on  which  they  appeared 
forgotten,  at  Scrivelsby,  in  the  Royal  Collec- 
tions at  Windsor  and  the  Tower,  and  else- 
where. Attempts  have,  however,  been  made 
to  identify  them  and  to  establish  the  occa- 
sions on  which  they  were  used — it  is  to  be 
feared  without  conspicuous  success. 

When  the  Dymoke  armoury  was  offered 
for  sale  at  Christie's  on  July  17th,  1877,  it  in- 
cluded besides  a  few  pikemen's  corslets,  five 
cap-a-pe  armours — the  'Hatton  Armour'  now 
at  Windsor,  the  armour  now  in  the  London 
Museum,  a  splendid  but  plain  Greenwich  tilt 


No    II  —THE    ENTRY    OF   THE    KING'S   CHAMPION    AT   THE    CORONATION  OF  JAMES  II  :  HE  IS   PRECEDED 
BY  YORK  HERALD  PROCLAIMING  THE  CHALLENGE   :  ENGRAVED  BY  YEATES  FOR  SANDFORD'S  HISTORY 
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armour  of  about  1610,  an  armour  etched  in 
bands  and  of  Italian  type  of  about  1580,  and 
a  plain  German  armour  of  about  1620.  This 
last,  completed,  as  it  is,  with  an  open  head- 
piece, cannot  have  been  used  by  a  Champion 
during  his  challenge,  though  it  may  well  have 
served  him  to  practise  in.  These  last  three 
armours  are  still  at  Scrivelsby.  The  other 
armours  used  by  the  Champions  are  still 
either  in  the  Tower,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
that  used  at  the  Coronation  of  King  George 
IV,  in  private  possession. 

Of  the  armour  used  by  Sir  Edward  Dy- 
moke  at  the  Coronation  of  King  Charles  II, 
Sir  Edward  Walker  merely  notes  that  the 
Champion  was  'Armed  at  all  points  in  a  Rich 
Armour,'*  but  The  Form  of  His  Majesties  Coron- 
ation-Feast, printed  for  R.  Crofts  in  1661,  de- 
scribes the  Champion  as  'armed  in  the  Kings 
Armor.'  The  identity  of  this  harness  has  never 
been  established.  It  was  not  the  apocryphal 
'armourof  King  Charles  II,'  thatfiguresin  the 
Tower  Delivery  Book  and  in  the  inventories 
drawn  up  between  1691  and  1693.  Personally 
I  am  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  Green- 
wick  tilt  armour  which  is  still  at  Scrivelsby 
(No.  i).  This  harnessf  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
etched  with  the  Garter.  I  am  furthermore 
tempted  to  believe  it  a  plain  armour  made 
not  for  King  Charles  II  but  for  his  Royal 
Father.  If  this  is  so,  the  armour  was  kept  by 
the  Champion  as  his  fee,  though  he  returned 
his  lance  and  target.  In  the  Tower  Ledger, 
which  covers  the  years  1675  to  1679,  we  find 
the  following  memorandum  : 

Champion  Targett  and  Launce  of  King  Charles  ye 
2nds,  of  each    .         .         .         .         .         .         .1. 


It  was  the  late  Mr.  Redfern's  belief  that 
the  white  armour  from  Scrivelsby  once  in  his 
collection  and  now  in  the  London  Museum 
was  that  used  by  the  Champion  at  the  Coro- 
nation of  King  James  II  on  St.  George's  Day, 
1685.  But  examination  of  the  facts  utterly  dis- 
proves this  idea.  Nevertheless  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  London  Museum  armour 
did  at  one  time  make  its  appearance  in  West- 
minster Hall,  though  upon  a  later  occasion. 

*  A  Circumstantial  Account  of  the  Preparation,  etc.,  p.  126. 

1"  The  leg  harness  of  this  armour  is  now  seemingly  associated 
with  the  third  armour  at  Scrivelsby. 


The  armour  furnished  out  of  the  Tower 
Armoury  for  the  use  of  Charles  Dymoke,  the 
Champion,  in  1685  (No.  ii)  was,  according 
to  the  Delivery  Book,*  the  'Suite  of  Armour 
Capape  of  king  Edward  3d,'  noted  by  the 
storekeeper  as  'white  ingraven  &  pcell  Gilt,' 
a  description  confirmed  by  entries  in  the 
numerous  surveys  of  the  Tower  Armouries 
made  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  Seven- 

*  Public  Record  Office,  W.O.  55/1656. 


No.  III.— ARMOUR  OF  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  HATTON   :  NOW  AT  WIND- 
SOR :  THE   CHAMPION'S  FEE  AT  THE  CORONATION   OF   JAMES    II 
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teenth  Century.*  The  armour  was  completed  for  service  at 
the  Coronation  by  a  'White  main  faire  pcell  Guilt'  and  a 
'White  Gantlett  pcell  gilt.'  Dymoke's  claim  to  the  armour  was 
refused,  presumably  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  supposedly 
of  historic  importance.  The  storekeeper's  memorandum  in 
the  Delivery  Book  notes  that  it  was  after  'the  Service  of  the 
Day  .  .  .  returned  in  again.'  But  on  April  14th  it  was  con- 
ceded that  the  Champion  should  have  an  armour  as  part  of 
his  fee  and  a  second  'Suit  of  armor  was  provided  by  His  Majes- 
ties Warrant  of  the  15  may,  1685  &  delivered  19th  May  1685 
to  the  Qhampion  for  his  fee.'  In  the  Delivery  Book  this  second 
harness  is  described  as  'Armor  Capape  richlie  gilt  consisting 
of  Backe  Breste  wth  Plackett  Helmett  Pouldrones  &  Vam- 
braces  Cushes  Knee  coppes  Graves  &  Spures  Launce  Targctt 
Gauntlett  Main  fair.'  The  shafron  belonging  to  this  harness — 
'One  Shaffron  parcell  gilt  1  belonging  to  ye  Champion  armor  ' 
remained  in  the  Tower  until  July  22nd,  1686,  when  it  was, 
according  to  the  Delivery  Book,  ordered  to  be  transferred  to 
the  armoury  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Christie's  catalogue  of  the  Dymoke  armour  includes  only 
one  harness  which  corresponds  with  the  description  in  the 
Delivery  Book.  This  was  lot  1,  the  armour  now  in  the  Royal 
Collection  at  Windsor  and  known  as  'the  armour  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton'l  (No.  iii).  It  is  in  the  rather  loose  phraseology 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  'richlie  gilt'  in  contra-distinction 
to  'white  parcel  gilt';  it  is  furnished  with  a  placket;  it  is  an 
armour  both  for  the  tilt  and  the  field  and  it  must  therefore 

*  Tower  Ledger  and  Brit.  Mus.,  Hail.  MSS.  7458-J463. 

t  In  the  Sale  Catalogue  this  armour  was  stated  to  have  been  'used  by  the 
Champion  at  the  Coronation  of  King  George  I,'  an  assertion  repeated  without 
question  or  comment  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  in  the  late  Sir 
Cuy  Laking's  Windsor  Armoury. 


No.  V— ARMOUR  PROBABLY  USED  AT  THE 
CORONATIONS  OF  KING  JAMES  II,  KING 
W  ILLIAM  AND  QUEEN  MARY,  AND  Q.  ANNE 


No.  IV.— THE  ENTRY  OF  THE  KING'S  CHAMPION  IN  WESTMINSTER  HALL  AT  THE  CORONATION  OF  KING 
WILLIAM  AND  QUEEN  MARY  :  A  CONTEMPORARY  ETCHING  BY  ROMYN  DE  HOOGHE  AFTER  J.  VAN  HECK 


have  originally  pos- 
sessed a  main  faire, 
though  this  defence 
was  in  1877,  and 
still  is,  missing;  and 
lastly  the  shafron  of 
this  armour  was 
subsequently  dis- 
covered at  Windsor 
exactly  as  the  entry 
in  the  Delivery  Book 
would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect. Proof  that  this 
armour  was  origi- 
nally in  the  Royal 
Collection  and  was 
at  one  period  stored 
at  the  Tower  is  af- 
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forded  not  only  by  the  shafron  but  by  the  saddle- 
steels  also.  One  steel  was  actually  purchased  by 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  from  the  Tower  early  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  was  sold  as  lot  84 
at  Christie's  on  the  same  day  that  the  Dy- 
moke  armour  was  offered  for  sale;  the  others 
have  for  about  a  hundred  years  been  in  the 
Guard  Chamber  at  Windsor.  Individually, 
these  evidences  of  the  identity  of  this  armour 
are  not  conclusive;  together  they  are  abso- 
lutely unanswerable. 

For  the  Coronation  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  on  April  nth,  1689  (No.  iv), 
the  'Armour  Capape  white  engraven  and 
parcel!  gilt  for  K.  Edwd  IIId'  was  again  re- 
quisitioned. According  to  a  note  in  the  De- 
livery Book  it  was,  however,  'never  returned 
again  into  the  Storehouse  but  kept  for  his  Fee' 
by  the  Champion  Charles  Dymoke.* 
From  the  same  note  we  learn  that 
this  armour  made  a  third  appearance 
at  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Anne. 
On  the  latter  occasion  Charles  Dy- 
moke received  £50  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  he  provided  his  own 
armour.  From  the  Tower  he  received 
his  lance  only  and  this  was  afterwards 
returned  to  store. 

This  'Armour  of  Edward  III'  I  am 
tempted  to  identify  with  lot  5  at  the 
Dymoke  sale,  a  cap-a-pe  armour  'en- 
graved with  scrolls  and  foliage.'  This 
must  be  the  armour  illustrated  in 
No.  v,  since  this  is  the  only  harness 
at  Scrivelsby  which  is  white  and  en- 
graven and  has  once  been  gilt  in  the 
bands  and  borders.  The  leg  harness 
has,  however,  been  at  some  time 
transferred  to  No.  ii. 

Lewis  Dymoke,  the  Champion  at 
the  Coronation  of  King  George  I  in 
1 7 14,  is  inaccurately  described  in 
The  Whole  Ceremony  of  the  Coronation 
of .  .  .  King  George,  published  by  or- 
der of  William  Haw  kins,  Ulster  King 
of  Arms,  in  17 15  (pp.  35  and  36)  as 

*  After  the  loss  of  the  'armour  of  Edward  III' 
the  figure  representing  this  monarch  in  the  Line 
°f  Kings  at  the  Tower  was,  until  Meyrick's  re- 
forms, armed  in  the  harness  of  Henry  VIII,  now 
No.  II.  9,  of  the  Survey  (see  Francis  Grose:  A 
Treatise  upon  Ancient  Armour,  1786,  pi.  25). 


'Compleatly  Arm'd,  in  one  of  his  Majesty  (sic) 
best  Suits  of  white  Armour.'  The  entry  in  the 
Delivery  Book,  however,  informs  us  that  the 
armour  used  was  the  'Suit  of  Armour,  Cap  a 
pie  white  &  pcell  gilt  of  K.  Charles  ye  2'1 
white  mainfaire,  short  Gauntlett  white  en- 
graven pcell  gilt,  etc' 

The  identity  of  the  armour  that  in  the  early 
Eighteenth  Century  passed  as  the  'armour  of 
King  Charles  II'  has  not  up  to  the  present 
been  established.  Major  ffoulkes  on  the  au- 
thority of  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  (A  Critical  In- 
quiry, edit.  1842,  vol.  iii,  p.  112)  states  that 
it  was  the  'Lion  Armour,'  No.  II.  89  in  the 
Tower.  That  there  were  some  grounds  for 
this  association  of  King  Charles  and  the  ar- 
mour cannot  be  denied,  for  a  miniature 
painted  by  Samuel  Cooper  about  1665  in  the 


No.    VI.— PORTRAIT  OF  WILLIAM,  EARL  CADOGAN,  MASTER-GENERAL   OF    THE 
ORDNANCE,  IN  THE   ARMOUR  OF  LORD  NORTH' .NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 
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Pierpont  Morgan  collection  shows  the  King 
wearing  this  armour.  Apart  from  the  circum- 
stance that  King  Charles  after  he  reached 
manhood  could  never  have  actually  got  into 
this  armour,  such  an  identification  ignores 
the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  entries 
in  the  Delivery  Book  relating  to  this  'Armour 
of  King  Charles  II.'  Therein  it  is  always 
stated  to  be  white  and  parcel  gilt,  and  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  the  'Lion 


Armour'  be  described  in  this  way. 

It  was  a  practice  frequently  indulged  in 
during  the  late  Seventeenth  and  early  Eigh- 
teenth Centuries  to  lend  some  of  the  historic 
armours  in  the  Tower  to  be  used  as  studio 
properties  when  distinguished  officers  or  emi- 
nent foreigners  desired  to  have  their  portraits 
painted.  It  was  presumably  for  this  purpose 
that  the  'Armour  of  Charles  IP  was  issued 
on  two  occasions  to  William,  Earl  Cadogan 
( 1 675-1 726),  Atterbury's  'big,  bad,  bold, 
blustering,  bloody,  blundering  booby.'  It  is 
difficult  to  see  for  what  other  purpose  it  can 
have  been  issued. 

'1723  Octobr  25  Delivered  to  Capne  Corn"  by 
order  of  the  Earl  Cadogan  Mast"  Gen!  of  the 
ordanc'.  and  for  his  [i.e.  Cadogan's]  Service 

Guilded  Armour  of  King  Ch:  the  First.      1  Suit. 
Pcell  gilt  Armour  of  King  Ch:  the  2d     1  Suit. 


1725    May   ye   22d    Delivered    to    Capne   Corn 
Order  of  ye  Earl  Cadogan  and  for  his  Servis 

Pcell  Guilded    Armour    of 


by 


Kins;   Chas:  the  2d 


Suit. 


No. VII. —THE  SO-CALLED  'ARMOUR  OF  LORD  NORTHTN  THE  TOWER 
USED  BY  THE  CHAMPION  AT  THE  CORONATION  OF  K.  GEORGE   I 


Cadogan  was  painted  upon  three  occasions, 
at  least,  wearing  or  accompanied  by  portions 
of  armours  from  the  Tower  of  London.  Be- 
tween 1709  and  1 7 16  he  was  painted  by 
Louis  Laguerre  (d.  1721)  in  a  plain  late 
Greenwich  armour  of  about  1630,  the  por- 
trait being  later  engraved  by  John  Simon.  In 
Hans  Hysing's  portrait  of  1 726  now  at  Good- 
wood a  breast-plate  and  helmet  of  the  same 
type  appear.  But  in  the  painting  in  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  (No.  vi),  obviously 
produced  at  the  end  of  his  life,  he  appears  in 
the  upper  half  of  a  splendid  white  and  parcel 
gilt  armour;  and  this  armour  proves  upon 
examination  to  be  no  other  than  the  so-called 
'Armour  of  Lord  North'  now  No.  II.  82  in 
the  Tower  (No.  vii). 

It  may  be  urged  here  that  the  Earl's  por- 
trait is  officially  attributed  to  Laguerre,  and 
that  as  the  artist  died  in  1721  the  entries  in 
the  Delivery  Book  are  not  pertinent.  When 
purchased  for  the  Gallery  in  1 857  it  was,  how- 
ever, ascribed  to  Kneller.  The  attribution  to 
Laguerre,  by  Sir  George  Scharf,  was  based 
on  the  knowledge  that  this  artist  had  once 
painted  Cadogan's  portrait. 
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THE    ROBES    OF    THE    ORDER    OF 

THE    GARTER— I 

By  J.  L.  NEVINSON 


THE  Order  of  the  Garter,  founded  by 
Edward  III  between  1344  and  1347, 
stands  pre-eminent  among  the  orders 
of  Chivalry,  which  arose  after  it  and  have, 
for  the  most  part,  perished  before  it.  The  dis- 
tinctive dress  of  the  Order  is  familiar  to  us 
from  monuments  and  from  pictures,  but  the 
changes  that  it  has  undergone,  despite  their 
obvious  value  for  the  dating  of  portraits,  have 
never  been  studied  since  1672,  when  Elias 
Ashmole's  Institution,  Laws,  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter  was  pub- 


lished. From  this  work,  subsequent  writers 
such  as  J.  Anstis  (Register  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  1724)  and  Sir  Nicholas  H. 
Nicolas  (History  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood, 
1842)  have  copied  much  while  adding  little. 
For  the  earlier  period,  and  for  all  concerning 
the  officials  of  the  Order  and  the  Alms- 
Knights,  it  is  hard  to  supplement  Ashmole, 
but  comparison  of  such  Knights'  robes  as 
could  be  traced  has  thrown  some  light  on  a 
very  intricate  subject. 

The  Robes  consisted  of  the  Mantle,  Sur- 


No.  I.— THE  HABIT  AND  ENSIGNS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER  :   ENGRAVING  BY  W.   HOLLAR,  1666,  FOR  ASHMOLE'S  BOOK 
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coat  and  Hood,  to  which  at  various  dates 
were  added  the  Cap,  Doublet  and  Breeches, 
etc.  The  Insignia  are  the  Garter  itself,  the 
Collar  and  the  George.  With  the  Insignia, 
which  come  more  within  the  scope  of  jewel- 
lery, it  is  not  intended  to  deal,  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Garter  of  velvet  or  silk, 
blue  or  more  rarely  purple,  and  set  with  the 
motto  'Honi  soit  qui  maly  pense'  in  gold,  jewels, 
or  embroidery,  varied  little  through  the  ages; 
the  most  interesting  series  is  that  at  Rosen- 
borg Slot,  Copenhagen.  The  Collar,  con- 
sisting of  alternate  red  and  white  enamel 
roses  and  gold  double  knots,  had  for  a  pen- 
dent a  large  enamelled  figure  of  St.  George, 
the  patron  Saint  of  the  Order,  mounted  and 
slaying  the  dragon.  This  pendent  was  known 
as  the  Great  George.  The  Lesser  George  was 
merely  a  badge,  made  at  the  Knight's  expense, 


No.   II.     GARTER  MANTLE   OE  CHRISTIAN    IV,   KING  OF  DENMARK 
CREATED    K.G.    IN    1603    :     AT    ROSENBORG    SLOT,    COPENHAGEN 


No.    Ill— SKETCH    OF   THE    GARTER    MANTLE    OF    CHRISTIAN    IV 
OF    DENMARK  (No.    II),    SHOWING    THE    CUT    :    AT    COPENHAGEN 


and  decorated  to  his  pleasure,  worn  on  a 
broad  blue  ribbon  usually  on  the  right  side  at 
about  waist  height.  Both  Collar  and  George 
were  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
(reigned  1485  1509),  the  Garter  itself  dates 
of  course  from  the  foundation  of  the  Order. 

The  Mantle  is  the  oldest  of  the  Robes;  it 
alone  is  mentioned  in  the  founder's  Statutes, 
and  it  alone  has  survived  until  to-day  in  more 
or  less  its  original  form.  At  first  it  was  made 
of  cloth,  but  by  the  Sixteenth  Century  it  was 
consistently  of  velvet  lined  with  white  taffeta. 
The  Knights'  Mantles  were  semi-circular  in 
form,  while  to  those  of  the  Sovereign  and  of 
Foreign  Princes  trains  were  added.  The  dis- 
tinction is  clearly  shown  in  Ashmole's  en- 
graving of  the  Insignia  and  Robes  (No.  i).  On 
the  left  shoulder  was  set  the  badge  of  the 
Order,  the  Garter  Gross. 

The  oldest  mantle  known  to  survive  is  that 
of  Christian  IV  of  Denmark  (elected  K.G. 
1603)  now  in  Rosenborg  Slot,  Copenhagen 
(No.  ii).*  This  is  of  purple  velvet,  140  cm.  in 

*  Ashmole.  App.  79.  Warrant  for  delivery  of 'one  robe  of  pur- 
ple velvet'  . . .  'and  also  one  garter  to  set  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  said  robe,  richly  embroidered  upon  blue  velvet,  with 
sundry  sorts  of  Pearls,  Purle,  Plates,  Venice  Twists  and  silk.' 
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No.   IV.— PROCESSION   OF    KNIGHTS   OF   THE   GARTER.    1576  :  ENGRAVING   BY  M.  i.lll  !  RAERDTS   (Dl   1  \ll.i   BRITISH    MUSEUM 


length,  with  a  small  (3  cm.)  standing  collar, 
to  which  a  narrow  double  ruff-frill  of  velvet 
is  added;  the  cut  (No.  iii)  for  the  description 
and  measurements  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  Sigrid  Miiller  (nee 
Christensen)  is  peculiar,  for 
the  two  centre  strips  of  vel- 
vet extend  far  beyond  the 
others  and  form  a  narrow 
train  with  rounded  ends. 
The  engraving  by  M. 
Gheeraerdts  (No.  iv),  one  of 
the  series  from  which  Hollar 
copied  the  1576  procession 
for  Ashmole,  shows  the 
length  of  the  Knight's  Man- 
tle, and  another  good  ex- 
ample is  the  plate  in  W. 
Segar,  Honour  Military  and 
Civil,  1602. 

The  Badge  of  the  Order 
has  a  red  St.  George's  Cross 
upon  awhiteshield,  enclosed 


No.  IVa.— GARTER  CLOAK  BADGE  IN  PURPLI 
VELVET  :  LENT  BY  HON.  GEORGE  BELLEVV 
TO    HERALDIC    EXHIBITION,     BIRMINGHAM 


by  a  Garter  and  Motto;  this  is  seen  on  the 
Rosenborg  mantle  and  a  purple  velvet  badge 
with  the  shield  missing  was  shown  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Heraldic  Exhibition  i936(No.IVa). 
But  in  1627,  long  before  the 
death  of  Christian  IV, 
Charles  I  of  England  or- 
dained (Ashmole,  pp.  215- 
6)  the  wearing  of  'the  cross 
of  the  order  .  .  .  upon  the 
left  side  of  the  Soveraign's  and 
Knight  -  Companions''  Cloaks 
Coats  and  Cassocks,  at  all 
times  when  they  shall  not 
wear  their  robes.'  It  is 
thought  that  from  the  first 
these  badges  were  sur- 
rounded with  a  glory  of  silver 
rays,*  copied  no  doubt  from 

*  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that 
in  Dugdale's  History  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, in  an  engraving  by  W.  Hollar 
(1640)  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's 
effigy  and  tomb  ( 1 594)  a  garter  badge 
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the  Saint  Esprit  badge,  although  Ashmole  is 
at  pains  to  find  earlier  English  analogies  and 
also  to  show  that  the  rays  emanate  from  the 
red  cross  (the  white  shield  now  disappears  for 
a  while)  and  not  from  the  more  mundane 
garter.  Several  badges  of  this  type  (which  is 
familiar  enough  from  Vandyke's  portraits) 
are  known  to  us,  one  (No.  vi)  is  in  the  Boyse 
Collection,  and  another  may  be  seen  pinned 
to  the  suit  with  which  the  Rosenborg  mantle 

with  glory  is  shown;  the  tomb,  of  course,  perished  in  the 
Great  Fdre  1666,  and  one  therefore  cannot  be  absolutely 
certain  that  Hollar  was  accurate  in  this  point  of  detail, 
or,  alternatively  that  the  badge  had  not  been  recut  be- 
tween 1594  and  Hollar's  time. 


No.    V.— GARTER    ROBES    OF    KING    CHARLES    II    ONT    HIS    EFFIGY 
PRESERVED    IN    THE    ISLIP    CHAPEL    IN    WESTMINSTER    ABBEY 


No.  VI. -STAR  OF   THE  ORDER    OF   THE   GARTER  :  PERIOD  OF 
CHARLES  I    :   VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM  (BOYSE  COLL.) 


is  worn;  two  at  least  are  held  to  have  been 
given  away  by  Charles  I  on  the  scaffold  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  not  all  of  these 
came  from  Garter  Mantles.  In  a  smaller  form 
the  Garter  badge  continued  to  be  worn  on 
civil  dress  until  the  beginning  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.* 

At  the  Restoration  (1660)  Charles  II  of 
England  revived  the  Order,  but  the  form  of 
the  mantle  remained  unchanged.  As  good 
illustrations  may  be  instanced  the  series  of 
chalk  drawings,  perhaps  by  Lely,  of  knights, 
heralds  and  others  walking  in  procession, 
which  are  distributed  between  the  British 
Museum,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
the  Albertina  at  Vienna  and  the  Rijksmu- 
seum  at  Amsterdam.  The  King's  Garter 
Robes  have  been  preserved  in  the  Islip  Chap- 
el in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  effigy  (No. 
v)  which,  according  to  the  old  English  tra- 
dition was  prepared  for  his  funeral  in  1685, 
and  later  stood  beside  his  grave.  These  have 

*  E.g.  Queen  Anne.  Wax  figure  in  Westminster  Abbey,  17 14. 

///.  London  Mews,  10  Oct.  1934. 

Duke  of  Marlborough.  National  Portrait  Gallery,  No.  553. 

Duke  of  York  (1828).  National  Portrait  Gallery,  No.  161 5. 

See  also  Nicolas,  p.  296,  for  a  dispensation  of  1801. 

L.  E.  Tanner  in  Archaeologia,  1936,  p.    169. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Dean  and   Chapter  of  Westminster 

Abbey  for  permission  to  reproduce  this  and  the  following 

illustrations. 
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No.    VII.— CHARLES    ITS    MANTLE    OF    ORDER    OF   THE    GARTER 
IN  BLUE  VELVET,    LINED   WHITE   SILK    :   WESTMINSTER   ABBEY 


been  recently  cleaned  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  and  the  effigy  set  in  order 
with  the  aid  of  Ashmole's  frontispiece  (No. 
viii).  The  cut  of  the  blue  velvet  mantle  (No. 
vii)  exactly  corresponds  to  the  dimensions 
given  by  Ashmole.  The  material  is  evenly 
gathered  to  a  stiff  velvet  collar,  at  the  front  of 
which  are  two  large  buttonholes  edged  with 
white  silk,  to  take  the  now  lost  but  once  im- 
posing blue  and  gold  cords  and  tassels  which 
may  be  seen  in  Sherwin's  engraving  (No.  viii). 
The  badge,  a  garter  without  rays,  is  missing, 
but  its  size  (18  by  25  cm.)  may  be  traced 
from  the  stitching. 

A  Knight's  mantle,  that  of  Charles  Stuart, 
4th  Duke  of  Richmond  (elected  K.G.  1661) 
is  still  preserved  at  Lennoxlove  near  Had- 
dington in  Scotland;  this  retains  its  badge 
with  a  silver  cross  and  garter  imitating  pearls 
and  stands  very  close  to  Ashmole's  print 
(No.  i).  This  form  of  badge  cannot  have  been 
maintained  for  long,  since  in  a  miniature  by 
H.  W.  Schober  (1679)  (No.  ix)  of  Johann 
Georg  II  of  Saxony  (Dresden  :  Johanneum. 
H.6)  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  is  again 
placed  upon  a  white  shield. 

The  mantle  at  Dresden  (No.  x)  is  of  pale 
greenish  blue  velvet  lined  with  white  silk.  It 
has  no  train;  there  is  a  small  standing  collar 
with  close  ruff  pleating  set  vertically;  the 
badge  is  missing  but  appears  to  have  been  a 
shield  set  in  a  garter  without  glory.  There  are 


large  blue  and  yellow  cords  and  tassels  at  the 
throat.  Colour  and  cut  suggest  that  this  man- 
tle is  not  an  original ;  it  may  have  been  made 
at  Dresden  for  Johann  Georg  II  (elected 
K.G.  1668)  (No.  ix)  but  more  probably  for 
Johann  Georg  IV  (elected  1692)  a  much 
shorter  man,  to  whom  the  doublet  and 
breeches  of  the  suit  (see  below)  would  be  far 
better  adapted. 

In  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centur- 
ies the  Mantle  underwent  no  noticeable  modi- 
fications. No.  xii  shows  a  water-colour  sketch 
sent  to  Copenhagen  for  the  investiture  of 
Frederic  VI  in  1822,  and  No.  xi  the  actual 


No.    VIII.— KING    CHARLES    II    IN    GARTER    ROBES    :    ENGRAVING 
BY  W.  SHERWTN    :   FRONTISPIECE   TO  ASHMOLE'S   INSTITUTION 
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No.  IX.— JOHANN  GEORG  II  OF  SAXONY  IN  HIS  GARTER  ROBES 
MINIATURE  BY  H.  W.  SCHOBER,  1679  :  AT  DRESDEN,  JOHANNEL'M 


robes  which  are  now  preserved  in  Rosenborg 
Slot.  The  Mantle  continues  to  be  worn  by 
Knights  of  the  Garter  to-day. 

The  colour  of  the  Mantle  varied  between 
blue  and  purple  ;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII 
it  was  blue,  but  after  1564  purple  (Ashmole, 
p.  210).  In  1597  a  sumptuary  law  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  definitely  states 

Her  Matie  doth  streightly  charge  and  commaund 
that  none  shall  weare  .  .  .  silke  of  coulour  purple 
under  the  degree  of  an  earle  Except  Knights  of  the 
Garter  in  their  purple  mantels  only.  .  .  . 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  Rosenborg  mantle  is  purple  and  that  por- 
traits of  Lord  Burleigh  (K.G.  1572)  and  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  Earl  of  Nottingham 
(K.G.  1575)  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
London  (Nos.  362,  1934)  agree  in  showing  a 


reddish  purple  mantle.  However,  in  the  In- 
ventory of  the  latter's  goods,  161 4  (Archae- 
ologia,  XIII,  2,  p.  363)  there  is  the  entry: 

'Item,  a  new  purple  robe  of  St.  George's  £10. 

Item,   another    olde    crimson    robe    without    the 

kirtle  £8.' 
While  the  second  robe  may  be  only  a  peer's 
coronation  mantle,  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
Garter  mantle  shade  had  changed  since  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  from  a  purplish  red 
(Portrait  of  Earl  of  Essex,  Walpole  Soc,  III. 
PI.  12b,  and  other  Gheeraerdts  portraits)  to 
something  nearer  to  a  true  purple,  in  fact  to 
'Purpure,'  the  English  heraldic  tincture.  Yet 
in  1 61 2  a  robe  of  the  young  Prince  Charles 
(Portrait  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, Dillon  Bequest)  is  a  deep  blue,  al- 
though as  Ashmole  circumstantially  relates  it 
was  not  till  1637  when  Charles  I  'having  de- 
termined to  restore  the  Colour  of  the  Mantle 


No.  X.— GARTER  ROBES,  PROBABLY  OF  JOHANN  GEORG 
IV  OF  SAXONY  :  PRESERVED  IN  JOHANNEUM  AT  DRESDEN 
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No.  XI.— THE  GARTER   ROBES  OF  FREDERIC  K  VI  OF  DENMARK 
CREATED    K.G.,    1822    :    AT    ROSENBORG    SLOT,    COPENHAGEN 


to  the  primitive  Institution,  namely  a  rich 
Celestial  Blue,  gave  directions  to  Mr.  Peter 
Richant,  Merchant  ...  to  furnish  himself 
with  a  parcell  of  velvets  of  that  colour'  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Garter  'furnished !  them- 
selves with  new  Mantles  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
seven  shillings  a  yard.' 

After  the  Restoration  the  blue  colour  per- 
sisted, the  Lennoxlove  mantle  is  pale  indigo, 
that  at  Westminster  Abbey  (No.  vii)  is  a 
slightly  deeper  shade,  the  1679  water-colour 
at  Dresden  (No.  ix)  shows  pale  ultramarine, 
and  the  doubtful  mantle  there,  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made  above,  is  a  pale  green- 
ish blue  (No.  x).  In  a  book  of  heraldic  mis- 
cellanea,* written  by  Sir  Thomas  St.  George 
(Garter  King  at  Arms,  1686-1703),  among 
the  general  provisions  for  installation  is  noted 
'One  large  mantle  of  Sky-coloured  velvet 
lined  with  white  taffeta  &c.'  supplied  by  the 
Wardrobe.  This  seems  contradicted  by  a  later 
note  (f.  85)  under  the  Provisions  for  the 
Election  and  Installation  of  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland, 1674,  which  reads  'A  mantle  of 
violet-coloured  velvet  lined  with  white  Taf- 
fata  on  the  left  shoulder  was  embroidered  St. 
George's  cross  in  a  shield,  environed  with  a 

*  British  Museum.  Lansdowne  MS.  881. 


Garter.'  But  apart  from  the  latter  there  is  no 
evidence,  either  from  documents  or  from  por- 
traits to  suggest  a  purple  mantle  at  this  date. 
In  the  early  Eighteenth  Century,  j  as  can  be 
seen  from  not  uncommon  portraits  of  Knights 
of  the  Garter  in  their  robes,  the  mantle  con- 
tinued to  be  a  blue  Genoa  velvet  till  the  end 
of  George  II's  reign  (1760),  when  the  colour 
of  the  Garter  itself  and  the  ribbon  was 
changed  to  a  'true  blue,'  which  seemed  more 
appropriate  for  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  than 
the  light  blue  of  the  Stuarts.  Thenceforward 
the  mantle  velvet  seems  to  have  been  a  bright- 
er blue,  at  times  near  Royal  blue.  This  may 
be  seen  in  the  carefully  hand-coloured  frontis- 
pieces to  Nicolas'  Orders  of  Knighthood,  1842. 

f  P.  Angelis:  Queen  Anne  investing  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
Kensington  Palace  (N.P.G.  624). 


No.     XII.— WATER -COLOL'R    SKETCH    SENT    TO    COPENHAGEN 
FOR  THE  INVESTITURE  OF  FREDERICK  VI  :  ROSENBORG  SLOT 
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By  L.  B.  COVENTRY 


THE  'Chair  of  St.  Edward'  (No.  i)—  so 
named  both  in  veneration  of  the  Con- 
fessor and  by  reason  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  ancient  Regalia  was  once  believed 
to  have  been  his — is  so  well  known  that  it 
would  seem  redundant  to  write  of  it  again. 
Nevertheless  no  catalogue  of  those  few  sur- 
viving chairs  that  have  figured  in  the  Coron- 
ations of  the  past — or  are  credited  with  hav- 
ing done  so — could  pretend  to  completeness 
without  some  mention  of  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  talisman  of  England  and  of 
Great  Britain.  Its  history,  apart  from  that  of 
the  legend-lapped  'fatal  Marble  Stone'  which 


No.  I.— THE  CORONATION  CHAIR,  OR  CHAIR  OF  ST.  EDWARD  THE 
CONFESSOR  :  BUILT  BY  MASTER  WALTER,  KING'S  PAINTER,  1300-1 


reposes  within  its  seat,  begins  in  1 300-1  when 
Master  Walter,  the  King's  painter,  received 
orders  for  its  making.  It  was  built  of  oak, 
fretted,  gilded  and  adorned  with  paintings 
and  mosaics.  These  glories  have  all  but  van- 
ished to  be  replaced  by  the  scrabblings  and 
carvings  of  those  vandals  whom  venial  guard- 
ians have  permitted  for  a  consideration  to  re- 
cord thus  their  momentary  elevation  to  the 
Chair  of  St.  Edward.  Hard  by  the  Shrine  of 
the  Confessor  it  has  rested  almost  undis- 
turbed by  the  wars,  rebellions  and  civil  strifes 
that  have  from  time  to  time  torn  this  country 
asunder.  On  two  occasions  only  has  it  ever 
been  in  serious  danger.  In  1649  when  the 
King's  head  fell  before  Whitehall,  and  even 
the  trees  beneath  which  he  was  wont  to  walk 
were  hewn  down  lest  any  memorial  of  the 
Martyr  and  the  monarchy  remain,  St.  Ed- 
ward's Chair  ran  a  grave  risk  of  being  cut 
into  kindlings.  Only  Cromwell's  almost  super- 
stitious veneration  for  this  relic  saved  it  that 
he  might  take  his  place  in  it  to  be  invested 
with  the  emblems  of  a  Protector.  And  again 
in  1 914  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  it  up 
that  thereby  the  Suffragettes  might  prove 
their  fitness  to  play  a  part  in  the  government 
of  this  land. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  of  all  the  mon- 
archs  who  have  sat  upon  the  English  throne 
since  the  days  of  Edward  II  only  one  has  re- 
fused to  be  crowned  in  the  Chair  of  St.  Ed- 
ward. It  is  said  that  Queen  Mary  I  enter- 
tained a  horror  lest  any  semblance  of  pollu- 
tion might  follow  from  contact  with  the  Chair 
once  occupied  by  her  Protestant  brother  and 
predecessor,  King  Edward  VI.  And  the  story 
runs  that  she  obtained  from  Pope  Julius  III  a 
chair  that  had  been  blessed  by  him  for  use  at 
her  Coronation.  This  seat  is  now  preserved  in 
Bishop  Gardiner's  Chantry  in  Winchester 
Cathedral  (No.  ii).  Though  it  has  suffered 
considerably  from  the  ravages  of  time  the 
more  destructive  hands  of  man  do  not  seem  to 
have  contributed  to  its  present  forlorn  state. 
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No.    II.— SO-CALLED     CORONATION'  (HAIR    OF    QUEEN   MARY    I 
IN    BISHOI'   GARDINER'S  CHANTRY,  WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL 


But  it  yet  retains  some  shreds  of  its  former 
grandeur.  And  though  the  embroidered  back 
is  gone  the  once  gilded  nails  still  hold  in 
place  the  greater  part  of  the  purple  velvet  that 
covered  its  wooden  framework.  In  the  recent 
past  scant  respect  has  been  accorded  to  the 
tradition  relating  to  this  chair.  But  for  my 
part  I  am  tempted  to  accept  it  as  in  the  main 
correct.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  chair 
is  that  in  which  the  Queen  sat  during  her 
marriage  to  Philip  II  of  Spain  in  Winchester 
Cathedral  in  1554.  And  what  could  be  more 
likely  than  that  her  Throne,  the  Siege  Royal 
in  which  she  had  received  the  homage  at  her 
Coronation,  should  be  brought  to  Winchester 
for  this  ceremony?  The  matter  of  the  Papal 
benediction  which  presupposes  an  Italian  ori- 
gin for  the  chair  is  more  doubtful,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  its  construction  or  ornament  to 
suggest  that  it  is  other  than  English. 

The  Coronation  of  Queen  Mary  II  and  her 
husband,  Dutch  William,  was  unique,  in  that 
for  the  first  time  the  people  of  England  found 
themselves  with  two  monarchs  with  equal 
responsibilities  and  with  equal  rights.  And 
this   circumstance   produced    an   interesting 


problem — for  there  was  only  one  Chair  of  St. 
Edward.  To  overcome  the  impossibility  of 
trying  to  crown  two  sovereigns  simultaneous- 
ly in  one  chair,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  second 
Coronation  Chair.  Wisely,  in  place  of  some 
entirely  unsuitable  piece  of  contemporary 
furniture,  a  reasonably  exact  copy  of  the 
Chair  of  St.  Edward  was  made  (No.  hi).  But 
possibly  due  to  the  Queen's  own  wish — Mary 
was  ever  the  most  dutiful  wife — her  chair  was 
slightly  smaller  than  that  on  which  it  was 
modelled  and  it  was  severely  plain.  Until  re- 
cent times  this  chair  stood  with  its  companion 
in  the  Confessor's  Chapel  and  like  the  latter  its 
back  has  suffered  from  sacrilegious  pen-knives. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Corona- 
tion Chair  mention  must  at  least  be  made  of 
one  chair  for  which  the  claim  has  often  been 
advanced  that  it  is  the  veritable  seat  upon 
which  Henry  Tudor  sat  on  Redmoor  Plain 


No.  III.— THE  I  1  IR<  IN  \  I  II  )N  CHAIR  OF  QUEEN  MARY  II,  1( 
FROM  THE  CHAIR  OF  ST.  EDWARD  :  PRESERVED  A  I  \\  I 


3    (  OPIED 
MINSTJ  R 
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No.  IV.—  THE  CHAIR  AND  FOOTSTOOL  USED  AT  THE  CORONATION  OF 
KING  CHARLES  II   BY  ARCHBISHOP  JUXON    :    V.  AND  A.  MUSEUM 


when  Stanley  placed  upon  his  head  the  bat- 
tered diadem  of  the  Usurper,  Richard  Crook- 
back.  On  a  brass  plate  nailed  to  an  early 
seventeenth-century  elbow  chair  in  Maxstoke 
Castle,  Warwickshire,  is  the  inscription — 'In 
this  chair  King  Henry  VII  was  crowned  on 
Bosworth  Field,  a.d.  1485.'  The  Maxstoke 
chair  is  a  hardy  old  fraud,  whose  pretensions 
have  often  been  exposed  and  one  which  bears 
upon  its  face  intrinsic  and  obvious  evidences 
of  its  period.  Nevertheless  it  makes  frequent 
though  intermittent  appearances  in  even  the 
more  authoritative  journals,  and  is  accepted 
by  the  unwary  for  what  it  professes  to  be. 
But  I  cannot  think  that  the  legend  can  claim 
even  a  respectable  antiquity.  The  chair  would 
appear  to  be  one  of  those  many  pseudo-relics 
of  royal  personages,  like  the  Cup  and  Bed  of 
Henry  VI  at  Mulcaster,  of  which  the  Gothic 
revival  of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century  pro- 
duced so  amazing  an  abundance. 

Besides  the  Chair  of  St.  Edward  two  other 
chairs- — in  the  case  of  the  crowning  of  a  king 
and  his  consort  four  chairs — figure  promin- 


ently in  the  ceremony.  Of  these  the  Chair  of 
State  is  placed  in  the  Sacrarium  and  in  it  the 
Sovereign  rests  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  Service  until  he  retires  for  the  removal  of 
his  Parliament  robes.  The  other  chair,  the 
Throne  or  Siege  Royal,  stands  upon  the  plat- 
form in  the  Theatre,  and  it  is  in  this  chair  that 
the  Sovereign  sits  what  time  he  receives  the 
homage  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  peers. 
The  greater  number  of  such  Thrones  and 
Chairs  of  State  that  have  served  in  the  Coron- 
ations of  the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
have  vanished,  falling  no  doubt  into  the 
hands  of  the  officers  responsible  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  ceremony.  Indeed,  the  only 
seat  for  which  a  claim  may  justifiably  be 
made  that  it  figured  at  one  of  the  Corona- 
tions of  a  King  of  the  House  of  Stuart  is  the 
velvet  covered  'folding  chair'  of  about  1605 
—one  of  a  series  of  chairs  that  furnished  Old 
Whitehall  Palace — which  was  occupied  by 
Archbishop  Juxon  at  the  Coronation  of  King 
Charles  II,  and  after  the  ceremony  became 


No.  V.— THE  THRONE  OF  KING  EDWARD  VII :  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  MADE 
BY  MESSRS.  CARLHIN  AND  BAU.METZ  FOR  THE  CORONATION,  1902 
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his  perquisite  (No.  iv). 
Moore's  engraving 
in  Sandford's  History 
shows  the  Thrones 
used  at  the  Coronation 
of  King  James  II  and 
of  his  Queen,  Mary  of 
Modena,  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  to  per- 
mit of  their  identifica- 
tion should  they  still 
exist.  Up  to  the  present 
they  have  not  been 
recognized  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  they  have 
long  ago  been  des- 
troyed, not  improb- 
ably in  the  disastrous 
fire  which  in  1 698  con- 
sumed Whitehall  Pal- 
ace and  the  greater 
part   of  its    treasures. 


No     VII.     MODELS,   IN   THE    LONDON    MUSEUM,  OF     I  HI      IIIKom-s    M\1>1-    FOR   THE  CORONATION 
(il    KING   GEORGE   V  AND  QUEEN  MARY   :  THRONES  i  OPIED  FROM  '<  HAIR  OF  JAMES  I'  AT  KNOLE 


No.  VI.  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  ( >1  I  HAIRS  MADE  FOR  THE  USE  OF  HIS 
MAJESTY  KING  GEORGE  V  \N1>  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  MARY  AT 
THE  CORONATION  OF  KING  EDWARD  VII' :  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 


And  no  trace  has  so  far  been  found  of  the 
Thrones  and  Chairs  of  State  of  the  first  three 
Kings  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  But  one  of 
the  Chairs  with  its  companion  stool  used  at 
the  Coronation  of  'The  First  Gentleman  of 
Europe'  in  1821  has  escaped  destruction.  It 
was  claimed  among  other  'allowances  and 
fees'  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westmin- 
ster, but  eventually  came  into  the  possession 
of  Count  von  Kielmansegg,  a  descendant  of 
that  Count  who  was  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
King  George  I,  whose  half-sister  on  the  left 
hand  he  married.  It  was  by  the  then  Count 
von  Kielmansegg  lent  to  the  Exhibition  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  held  at  the  Grafton  Galleries 
in  1 89 1  (Catalogue,  No.  1630). 

It  would  appear  that  it  is  only  in  very 
recent  times  that  all  claims  to  the  Thrones 
and  the  Chairs  of  State  have  been  abandoned 
by  those  individuals  who  formerly  conceived 
that  they  had  a  right  to  them.  And  it  is  proper 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  those  seats  which  figured  at  the 
last  two  coronations  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Crown,  and  still  fulfil  the  high  pur- 
pose either  in  Buckingham  Palace  or  at 
Windsor  for  which  they  were  first  intended. 
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The  Thrones  occupied  by  King  Edward 
VII  and  Queen  Alexandra  at  their  Corona- 
tion on  August  9th,  1902,  were  both  made 
by  Messrs.  Carlhin  and  Baumetz  of  Paris. 
They  are  impressive  pieces  of  Renaissance 
design  with  winged  lion  arms,  upholstered  in 
crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  the  Royal 
Badges  and  Cyphers  (No.  v).  Until  recently 
they  served  as  Chairs  of  State  in  the  Ballroom 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  Chairs  of  State 
used,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ceremony  are 
now  in  the  Throne  Room  at  Windsor.  The 
gilded  Chairs  in  which  the  late  King  George 
V  and  Queen  Mary  sat  on  this  occasion  are 
now  in  the  Music  Room  at  Buckingham 
Palace  (No.  vi). 

For  the  Coronation  of  His  late  Majesty 
King  George  V  and  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Mary  onj  une  22nd,  1 9 1 1 ,  it  was  very  properly 
decided  that  both  the  Thrones  and  the  Chairs 
of  State  should  be  not  only  of  English  make 

throughout,  but  should 

be  of  characteristically 

English    types.    Lord 

Sackville's   treasure 

house  at  Knole  Park  was 

laid  under  contribution 

for  the  models  and  by 

happy  design  the  earliest 

English  chair  that  can 

with  justification  be  as- 
sociated with  a  monarch 

of  Great  Britain,  and  for 

that  matter  a  monarch 

who  was  Their  Majes- 
ties' direct  ancestor,  was 

chosen  as  the  pattern  for 

the  Thrones,  which  arc 

faithful    copies    of   the 

'Chairof James  I.' Made 

by  the  firm  of  William 

Morris,  they  are  covered 

with  a  red  silk  damask 

woven  at  Merton  Abbey 

and  originally  intended 

as   a   wall-covering   for 

St.  James'  Palace.  The 

heraldic    enrichments 

were   designed   by    the 

Rev.    E.   E.    Dorling. 

Models  of  these  historic 


No.  VIII.— ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  CHAIRS  OF  STATE  USED 
AT  CORONATION  OF  KING  GEORGE  V  AND  QUEEN  .MARY 


Chairs  are  in  the  London  Museum  at  Lan- 
caster House  (No.  vii).  A  third  and  similar 
chair  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  VIII.  This 
was  furnished  with  silver  fringes,  in  place  of 
gold,  and  bore  his  badges. 

The  Chairs  of  State  (No.  viii)  are  exact 
copies  of  an  elbow  chair  'wrought  with  scrolls 
all  over'  of  about  1670-80  (ill.  The  Connois- 
seur, February  1934,  pi.  op.  p.  92).  The  carv- 
ing and  joinery  of  the  walnut  frames  are  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Howard  and  Sons  of  Old 
Burlington  Street.  The  arms,  back  and  seat 
are  covered  with  Genoa  velvet  in  pink,  blue 
and  black  woven  by  Messrs.  Warner  of  Brain- 
tree.  The  fringes  and  the  Royal  Arms  were 
made  in  London.  They  are  faithful  copies  of 
their  original  down  to  the  Imperial  Crown 
supported  by  putti  in  the  front  stretcher,  but 
when  set  up  in  the  Abbey,  the  walnut  frames 
were  thought  to  be  too  sombre  and  they  were 

finally  finished  in  dull 
gold.  These  until  re- 
cently stood  on  the  dais 
in  the  Throne  Room  at 
Buckingham  Palace, 
flanked  on  either  side  by 
the  Thrones  with  their 
foot-stools.  Two  models 
of  these  Chairs  exact  in 
every  detail  were  also 
prepared  by  Messrs. 
Howard,  but  these  are 
now  untraceable. 

It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  re- 
producetheThronesand 
Chairs  that  will  within 
a  few  days  serve  His 
Majesty  King  George 
VI  and  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  at 
their  Crowning.  At  pre- 
sent details  of  their 
appearance  are  unob- 
tainable. It  is  hoped 
that  particulars  will  be 
available  for  inclusion 
in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur. 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


A   NEW   VIEW    OF    FRANCESCO    GUARDI 

GUARDI  has  tacitly  held  a  place  in  the  history 
of  painting  and  at  the  same  time  has  been  ra- 
ther pointedly  ignored.  His  position  has  been 
unchallenged,  but  largely  for  lack  of  interest.  Born  in 
1 7 1 2  in  Venice,  the  records  of  his  life  are  meager;  the 
history  of  many  a  quattrocentist  is  more  fully  docu- 
mented. Only  a  few  modern  writers  have  found  him 
a  worthy  subject,  although  in  recent  years  Fiocco  and 
Morassi  have  called  attention  to  him  as  a  figure 
painter.  The  presence  of  his  wall  paintings  in  the 
newly  opened  museum  of  eighteenth-century  art  in 
the  Palazzo  Rezzonico  in  Venice  has  also  been  noted 
on  occasions  with  more  than  passing  interest. 


Many  paintings  by  Guardi  have  found  their  way  to 
America,  and  yet  when  the  Springfield  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  began  to  assemble  the  recent,  very  handsome 
loan  exhibition  of  his  work,  its  organizers  at  first  felt 
they  were  groping  in  the  dark.  Records  of  the  location 
of  paintings  were  singularly  insufficient  and  only  per- 
sistent search  brought  to  light  the  finest  examples. 
The  result  was  a  group  of  about  fifty  subjects  in- 
cluding the  characteristic  views  of  Venice,  lesser 
known  work  as  a  figure  painter,  and  drawings  in 
which  he  shows  himself  a  brilliant  and  graceful 
draughtsman.  Together,  these  presented  Guardi  in 
that  aspect  in  which  every  artist  deserves  to  be  esti- 
mated, his  ultimate  achievement. 

Guardi  is  virtually  a  plein-airist  of  the   Eighteenth 


THE    FESTA    DELLA    SENSA    IN    THE    PIAZZA    SAN    MARCO   AT    VENICE,    PAINTED    BY    FRANCESCO    GUARDI    :    LENT    BY    MR. 
NORMAN    S.    MACKIE    TO    THE    EXHIBITION    OF    GUARDFS    WORKS   HELD    AT    THE    SPRINGFIELD    MUSEUM     OF    FINE    ARTS 
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PORTRAIT    OF    MONSIEUR    PERTUISET    PAINTED    BY    EDOUARD    M 
LOAN    EXHIBITION    OF   FIGURE    PIECES   HELD  AT  THE   GALLERIES 


Century  in  his  handling  of  outdoor  light.  His  is  a  many- 
sided  art,  and  at  times  he  plays  the  role  of  forerunner 
to  painters  so  diverse  as  Corot  and  Goya.  He  is  the 
interpreter  rather  than  the  commentator,  and  has 
enthusiasm  and  sympathy  rather  than  merely  an  eye 
for  facts.  The  carnivals  and  festivals  of  Venice  fur- 
nished him  with  manifold  subject  matter,  suited  to 
his  temperament  and  talents,  particularly  the  Bucen- 
taur,  the  'Marriage  with  the  Adriatic,'  seen  in  the 
paintings  lent  by  Robert  Treat  Paine,  2nd,  and  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 

The  resplendent  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  visit 
of  Pope  Pius  VI  to  Venice  resulted  in  a  series  of  pic- 
tures of  the  highest  distinction,  two  of  which  were 
contributed  to  the  exhibition  from  an  anonymous 
source.  An  Entrance  to  the  Grand  Canal  formerly  at  Belton 
Court  in  Cheshire  and  now  in  the  Nelson  Gallery  of 
Art  in  Kansas  City,  and  a  pair  of  courtyard  scenes 
from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  which  Mr.  Theodore 
M.  Davis  acquired  from  the  Viscount  Clifden's  collec- 
tion, were  among  the  subjects  which  have  been  handed 
down  in  English  private  collections,  where  Guardi  is 
well  represented  in  the  paintings  brought  home  by 
eighteenth-century  English  travellers  on  the  Continent. 
Still  others  are  the  Grand  Canal  of  Mestre  which  once 
belonged  to  Lord  Bentinck,  and  was  lent  by  the 
Museum  of  Historic  Art,  Princeton  University  ;  a  de- 
lightful drawing  of  the  Piazzetta  formerly  owned  by 


ANET    :    INCLUDED    IN  A 
OF    M.    KNOEDLER  &  CO. 


the  Earl  of  Warwick,  now  in  the 
Wadsworth  Athenaeum,  Hart- 
ford; also  one  of  Guardi's  most 
staccato  drawings  in  pen  and 
bistre,  the  Piazza  San  Marco  from 
the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library, 
originally  in  the  C.  Fairfax 
Murray  collection. 

A  brief  note  in  the  diary  of 
Senator  Gradenigo,  preserved 
in  the  Museo  Correr,  records 
that  Guardi  was  a  pupil  of  Can- 
aletto — the  only  mention  of  this 
fact — and  considering  the  un- 
compromising style  of  the  latter 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
impressed  upon  another  pupil, 
Bellotto,  it  is  surprising  how 
completely  Guardi  escaped  the 
somewhat  tight  drawing  which 
characterizes  the  older  artist. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  similarity 
of  their  subject  matter,  this 
would  be  more  apparent.  With 
Canaletto,  figures  are  quite  in- 
cidental ;  his  subject  is  archi- 
tecture. Guardi  painted  what 
he  saw,  as  a  whole  ;  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  occasion,  and  the  precise  aspect  of  a  rap- 
idly changing  scene.  In  such  a  painting  as  the  beau- 
tiful Festa  della  Scnsa  from  Mr.  Norman  S.  Mackie's 
collection  he  has  left  a  living  impression  of  a  fleeting 
moment,  and  it  is  in  impressions  that  he  excels.  With 
such  capabilities,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  his 
drawings  are  distinguished.  The  group  shown  was 
excellent.  Among  them  were  figure  subjects  from  the 
W.  H.  Crocker  collection,  Cooper  Union  and  the 
Fogg  Museum,  landscapes  from  the  collections  of 
Samuel  H.  Kress,  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Mrs.  Murray  S.  Dan- 
forth,  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Robert  Lehman  and  other 
sources  already  mentioned.  For  richness  of  effect  and 
spontaneity  of  mood  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass 
Guardi  in  this  medium. 


EXHIBITION   OF   FIGURE    PIECES 

A  LOAN  exhibition  centring  on  the  theme  of  the 
'Figure  Piece'  was  opened  late  in  March  by  M. 
Knoedler  &  Co.  and  lasted  through  the  early  part  of 
April.  This  brought  together  masters  so  diverse  as 
Gericault  and  Monet,  Courbet  and  Puvis,  and  pre- 
sented in  less  usual  aspects  familiar  personalities  like 
Corot  and  Manet.  Paintings  from  private  collections 
and  museums  aided  in  making  the  exhibition  a  bril- 
liant one,  and  in  showing  not  merely  pictures  of  high 
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quality   but   works   which    throw   new   light   over   a 
familiar  field  of  art. 

There  was  a  highly  interesting  Manet  :  a  portrait 
of  his  friend  Pertuiset,  an  eminent  sportsman  and 
fencer,  posed,  rifle  in  hand,  under  the  trees  of  the 
Elysee  des  Beaux  Arts  near  the  Boulevard  de  Clichy.  A 
drawing  of  this  gentleman  lion  hunting  was  in  the  same 
private  collection  in  Berlin  from  which  this  comes,  and 
Manet  also  executed  a  bust  portrait  of  his  friend.  The 
present  picture  was  the  first  to  win  for  Manet  any 
official  recognition,  as  it  received  a  medal  in  1881 
from  the  Salon  Jury  which  that  year  included,  among 
others,  Cazin,  Henner  and  Cabanel.  Cabanel  is  said 
to  have  remarked  to  his  fellow  members  on  that 
occasion  that  he  thought  few  of  them  could  'paint  a 
head  like  that.'  The  colouring  is  exceptionally  fine, 
with  its  rich  passages  of  violet  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees.  Among  these  shadows  the  painter  has  placed  a 
lion's  skin,  for  its  strong  contrast  of  colour  and  also 
as  an  appropriate  accessory,  and  by  no 
means  to  suggest  an  actual  hunting  picture, 
as  Theodore  Duret  is  carefid  to  explain  in 
his  Manet  and  the  Impressionists. 

An  even  earlier  subject  by  Manet  is  the 
charming  La  Dame  au  Cant  lent  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Payson  which  has  been  in  many 
exhibitions,  the  first  in  1867  when  it  was 
catalogued  as  Portrait  of  Mmt  B.,  and  the 
most  recent,  the  Manet  exhibition  at  the 
Orangerie  in  1932.  It  was  purchased  origin- 
ally, at  the  sale  of  paintings  in  Manet's  stu- 
dio after  the  artist's  death,  by  Theodore 
Duret  and  later  passed  to  Jacques  Emile 
Blanche,  and  has  thus  belonged  to  two  bio- 
graphers of  Manet.  As  an  early  work,  it  re- 
flects his  interest  in  Velasquez  and  Goya, 
but  is  so  much  a  document  of  its  own  period 
that  it  seems  superfluous  to  call  attention 
to  the  formative  influences  which  shaped 
Manet's  style. 

More  than  a  decade  later  Monet  painted 
the  extraordinary  portrait  of  his  first  wife  in 
Japanese  costume,  La  Japonaise,  done  in 
1876,  which  comes  from  the  collection  of 
Philip  Lehman.  It  is  one  of  the  great  figure 
paintings  of  its  period,  in  fact,  of  its  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  highest 
honours  in  figure  painting  should  be  won  by 
an  artist  who  was  primarily  a  landscape 
painter.  To  place  it  among  the  works  of  its 
day  that  show  a  Japanese  influence,  like 
those  of  Whistler  and  Van  Gogh,  is  not  jus- 
tified. The  model  wears  a  Japanese  em- 
broidered robe  and  stands  against  a  wall  on 
which  there  is  a  swirl  of  Japanese  fans,  but 
these  are  merely  properties  of  the  studio. 


This  vivacious  work  is  essentially  Gallic  in  character, 
not  a  reflection  of  the  Ukiyoe  school. 

There  was  also  shown  an  early  portrait  by  Dela- 
croix of  Mile  de  la  Boutraye,  later  Comtesse  Raymond 
du  Tillet,  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Howard  P. 
Eells.  This  singularly  charming  work  is  as  pure  in  line 
as  an  Ingres,  and  shows  the  vigorous  exponent  of 
Romanticism  in  a  gentler  mood. 

Gericault's  Trompette  de  la  Garde,  painted  in  181 2 
when  he  was  only  a  little  past  twenty,  is  bursting  with 
spirit.  As  a  military  and  equestrian  subject  it  is  a 
stunning,  if  slightly  naive  performance,  with  its  in- 
credible horse,  which  undoubtedly  prances  to  the 
martial  strains  of  the  trumpeteer.  This  painting  was 
formerly  in  the  Oscar  Schmitz  Collection  and  was 
exhibited  at  the  Kunsthaus  in  Zurich  in  1932. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  distinguished 
Portrait  de  M.  Nodler  by  Courbet  which  was  painted 
at  Trouville  in  1866  when  Courbet  was  enjoying  the 


si' WISH   VARGUESO   OF   THE    EARLY  SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY.  IN  WALNUT 
INLAID   WITH    BONE,   THE   CARVING   GILT   AND    POLYCHROME    (MRS.   TYSEN) 
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\  QUEEN  ANNE  SILVER  TEA-POT  WITH  MARK  OF  HUMPHREY 
PAYNE,    LONDON,    &    DATE    LETTER,  1714    (PETER    GUILLE    LTD.) 

full  tide  of  success  and  recognition.  He  also  painted 
Nodler's  father  at  the  same  time,  producing  pictures 
which  belong  to  the  great  tradition  of  French  portrait 
painting.  It  was  at  this  particular  time  that  a  number 
of  his  finest  pictures  were  painted.  This  can  be  seen 
in  glancing  over  the  catalogue  of  the  Courbet  ex- 
hibition in  Paris  in  1867  where  a  number  of  the  then 
newly  completed  portraits  were  assembled.  The 
Nodler  portraits  were  shown  there,  and  the  group  also 
included  the  famous  La  Belle  Irlandaise  (now  in  Copen- 
hagen), which  was  also  a  work  of  the  year  1866,  while 
other  portraits  of  that  period  were  those  of  Champ- 
fleurv,  Berlioz  and  Prudh'on. 


SPANISH   VARGUENO   OF   FINE   DESIGN 

A  FINE  vargueno  is  not  common,  although  the 
basic  design  and  many  of  the  details  were  end- 
lessly repeated  by  makers  of  Spanish  furniture.  The 
early  seventeenth-century  example  shown  here,  from 
a  collection  of  Spanish  furniture  at  the  Gallery  of 
Mrs.  Tysen,  is  one  of  those  austerely  ornate  and  soberly 
magnificent  pieces  which  are  characteristic  of  Spain 
and  of  no  other  country  in  Europe.  There  is  only  a 
slight  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  the 
scrolled  pediments  and  semi-engaged  columns,  de- 
signed on  so  small  a  scale  that  they  do  not  infringe 
on  the  decorative  scheme  as  a  unity.  The  influence  of 
the  Mudejar  style  is  paramount,  as  in  so  much  Spanish 
decorative  art.  The  predominance  of  inlay  is  Moorish 
in  origin,  while  the  intricate  geometrical  interlacings 
found  in  Mudejar  carving  are  the  source  of  the  design 
of  the  drawer-fronts  in  the  lower  section.  Following 


the  general  practice,  this  piece  has  two  drawers  above, 
and  two  cupboards  below,  enclosed  by  doors  which 
are  of  identical  design  with  the  drawer-fronts.  This 
base  is  one  of  the  two  usual  supports  to  the  chest 
proper  (the  other  being  a  trestle),  and  being  virtually 
a  second  chest,  the  two,  combined,  form  the  Spanish 
version  of  that  much  simpler  piece  of  furniture,  the 
early  New  England  chest-on-chest. 

The  colour  scheme  of  the  whole  is  a  conventional 
one,  and  is  composed  of  gold,  red,  black  and  white. 
Gilding  is  applied  to  the  carving  ;  black  and  red 
pigment  is  added  sparingly  to  the  semi-engaged 
columns  of  the  front  of  the  upper  section,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  role  is  left  to  the  inlay  of  bone. 
This  is  used  in  a  series  of  oval  links  outlining  each 
constructional  member,  and  appears  as  an  all-over 
pattern  on  the  front  of  the  small  compartments.  The 
bone  surface  is  etched  with  somewhat  bold  lines  of 
black,  producing  a  vigorously  primitive  design.  The 
whole  treatment  gives  to  the  front  a  lightness  and 
variety  which  is  effective  in  combination  with  the 
severity  of  the  structural  lines  to  which  the  Spanish 
vargueno  adheres. 

The  iron  work  is  of  high  quality  and  shows  the 
usual  pierced  plaques  on  the  fall-front,  which  are  not 
visible  in  the  photograph,  but  the  original  hasp  may 
be  seen  which  fits  down  over  the  lock  plate.  There 
are  iron  handles  at  the  ends  showing  traces  of  the 
original  gilding,  while  iron  rosettes  stud  the  drawer- 
fronts  of  the  lower  part.  The  walnut  of  which  the 
piece  is  constructed  is  of  a  mellow  colour,  the  result 
of  many  years'  application  of  olive  oil,  the  only 
finish,  save  wax,  ever  given  to  Spanish  furniture. 

QUEEN    ANNE    TEA-POT 
BY    HUMPHREY     PAYNE 

THE  tea-pots  of  the  Queen  Anne  period  in  pyri- 
form  outline  with  swan  neck  spout  are  typical  of 
their  day,  and  yet  no  two  are  exactly  alike.  There  is 
always  sufficient  variation  in  minor  details  of  propor- 
tion to  give  to  each  piece  its  individuality,  its  grace 
or  the  lack  of  it.  Generally  they  are  of  somewhat  squat 
appearance,  and  the  bowl  is  very  wide  in  comparison 
to  the  neck.  Rarely  a  perfectly  proportioned  example 
turns  up,  with  just  enough  length  of  neck,  the  dome- 
shaped  top  not  too  heavy,  and  the  body  pleasantly 
curving.  Such  pieces  are  apt  to  have  an  octagonally 
canted  spout  set  low  on  the  body.  A  perfect  example 
in  such  proportions  is  the  tea-pot  from  Peter  Guille, 
Ltd.,  which  bears  the  mark  of  Humphrey  Payne  of 
London  and  the  date  letter  for  1 7 14.  Jackson  notes 
that  Payne  was  enrolled  in  1701,  so  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  he  had  observed  the  evolution  of  the 
tea-pot  from  its  earliest  beginnings.  This  example  has 
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I  a  pear  wood  handle  set  in 
|  silver  sockets,  and  the  dom- 
ical top  is  hinged  to  the 
upper  socket.  The  cover  is 
surmounted  by  a  small 
moulded  finial.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  design  of  these 
early  tea-pots  constitutes 
their  greatest  charm.  They 
are  highly  perfected  in 
form,  but  ornament  is  re- 
strained. The  foot  is  no 
more  than  an  applied  ring; 
the  rim  is  surrounded  by  a 
simple  moulding.  While  the 
later  developments  of  the 
pear  shape,  and  inverted 
pear,  produced  some  ele- 
gantly formed  tea-pots, 
there  is  a  certain  solidity 
and  unpretentiousness 
about  the  Queen  Anne  style 

which  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  later  forms.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  style  continues  through  tin- 
years  undiminished  in  popularity.  There  is  the  double 
satisfaction,  in  buying  a  Queen  Anne  tea-pot,  of 
acquiring  at  once  a  valuable  antique  and  a  piece  of 
<  minently  suitable  table-silver. 
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\  HEPPLEWHITE    SETTEE  WITH    SERPENTINE    FRONT,    SUPPORTED    ON    SEVEN    LEGS    :    MADE    OF 
MAHOGANY  :    CIRCA    1785  :    IN    THE    LOUIS    XV    STYLE  (SHOWN    AT   THE    ST.    JAMES'S  GALLERIES) 

CHIPPENDALE    ARM    CHAIRS,   CIRCA    1750 
lNE  of  a   pair  of  Chippendale  armchairs  from 
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ONE    OF   A    PAIR    OF    CHIPPENDALE    ARMCHAIRS    WITH    FINE 
CARVING,  SHOWING  FRENCH  INFLUENCE  (EDWARD  I.  FARMER) 


ample  of  the  unexcelled  skill  of  the  Georgian  cabinet- 
maker in  designing  a  chair  for  an  interior  of  imposing 
proportions  while  at  the  same  time  giving  to  it  a 
lightly  fashioned  framework.  That  such  a  framework 
is  entirely  sufficient  to  give  the  proper  suggestion  of 
support,  dignity  and  interest  of  ornament  indicates 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  master.  The  extraordinarily 
fine  carving  with  its  crisp  fluency  and  assured  pre- 
cision is  of  a  quality  that  allies  this  pair  to  known 
productions  from  the  famous  shop  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  and  other  pieces  which  by  strength  of  their 
affiliation  with  the  known  work  for  Harewood  House, 
Nostell  Priory  or  Meresham  Hatch  are  honoured  by 
an  ascription  to  Chippendale  himself. 

The  period  to  which  this  pair  belongs  was  still 
receptive  to  French  influence,  although  the  carved 
design  goes  a  step  beyond  the  usual  'Cabochon  and 
leaf.'  The  escalloped  pattern  of  the  seat  rail  simulates 
a  narrow  festoon  of  drapery,  caught  at  regular  inter- 
vals. Other  floral  motives  are  in  the  French  manner. 

While  the  first  edition  of  the  Director  is  full  of  in- 
terpretations of  French  designs,  many  of  them  as 
impossible  of  execution  as  the  later  Chinese  and 
Gothic  fantasies,  it  is  rather  significant  that  Chippen- 
dale's original  drawings,  of  which  there  is  an  impor- 
tant group,  formerly  belonging  to  Lord  Foley,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  show  no  such  extravagances, 
while  his  accredited  work  is  always  designed  and 
executed  in  impeccable  taste. 

An  admission  of  Chippendale's  superiority  by  one 
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of  the  next  generation  of  craftsmen,  who  are  as  a  rule 
eager  to  dethrone  their  elders,  may  be  read  in  George 
Smith's  Cabinet  Makers'  and  Upholsterers'1  Guide  of  1826. 
The  classic  revival  had  by  that  time  not  only  swept 
the  'French  taste'  into  the  limbo  of  the  discarded, 
but  took  care  to  malign  it  vigorously  while  doing  so. 
But  the  name  of  Chippendale  was  still  held  in  respect, 
as  witness  Smith's  reflections  on  the  course  of  furni- 
ture design  in  England  :  'The  taste  (French)  continued 
almost  unchanged  through  the  reign  of  George  II 
and  the  early  part  of  George  III.  The  elder  Mr. 
Chippendale  was,  I  believe,  the  first  author  who 
favoured  the  public  with  a  work  consisting  of  designs 
drawn  from  this  school,  with  great  merit  to  himself, 
however  defective  the  taste  of  the  time  might  be.' 
Though  this  praise  is  condescending,  it  is  genuine, 
indicating  that  the  name  of  Chippendale  was  weather- 
ing the  oblivion  of  reaction.  Its  complete  re-establish- 
ment more  than  half  a  century  later  was  one  aspect 
of  the  Victorian  revival. 


HEPPLEWHITE     SETTEE 
IN  THE   LOUIS    XV    STYLE 

REGARDING  the  ideal  proportions  of  the  sofa  or 
settee,  the  Hepplewhite  Guide  expresses  a  definite 
opinion,  while  admitting  that  dimensions  may  'vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  room  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  purchaser.'  The  length  in  general  use  was,  we 
read,  between  6  and  7  feet ;  the  depth  about  30  inches  ; 
height  of  the  seat  frame,  14  inches  ;  total  height  in 
the  back,  3  feet  1  inch.  The  plates  in  the  Guide  showing 
designs  for  sofas  in  a  modified  French  style  are  exam- 
ples possibly  intended  for  average  pocket  books,  save 
the  ambitiously  conceived  'Confidante'  and  the  pre- 
tentious 'Duchesse.'  Occasionally  an  actual  piece 
comes  to  view  far  finer  in  every  respect  than  the  pub- 
lished designs,  and  having  all  the  elegance  associated 
with  the  best  of  the  Hepplewhite  school  of  cabinet 
making.  Of  these  are  the  settees  with  carved  maho- 
gany framework  in  the  serpentine  lines  of  the  Louis 
XV  style,  such  as  the  example  shown  here  from  the 
St.  James's  Galleries.  This  piece  surpasses  the  French 
themselves, '  and,  as  was  often  the  case  with  the 
Hepplewhite  designers,  combines  flamboyance  with 
restraint.  It  realizes  the  full  possibility  of  the  reverse 
curve  as  a  structural  line,  yet  is  becomingly  economical 
in  the  matter  of  ornament.  In  comparison  with  the 
dimensions  quoted  from  the  Guide,  this  settee  is 
slightly  shorter,  but  the  other  dimensions  are  closely 
observed.  The  upholstering  of  settees,  chairs  and 
similar  pieces  have  stuffing  'in  the  round  manner'  or 
are  'low-stuffed,'  as  in  the  present  instance. 

The  longer  settees  generally  had  eight  legs,  but  this 
stands  upon  seven,  which  breaks  up  the  monotony  of 


paired  supports.  The  French  legs  are  especially  grace- 
ful, are  finely  carved  and  have  their  original  leather- 
covered  casters  of  small  size,  designed  so  perfectly 
that  they  give  the  correct  finish  to  the  foot.  The 
carving  on  the  seat  rail  and  cresting  rail  shows  the 
design  of  a  flower  spray. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  three  great 
names  in  English  furniture  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century,  Adam,  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton,  are  asso- 
ciated with  furniture  of  a  lighter  type,  it  is  probable 
that  these  designers  were  able  to  turn  their  talents  in 
this  direction  only  after  certain  changes  in  costume 
had  been  effected.  As  dress  became  simpler,  as  the 
polonaise  diminished,  as  head  dresses  became  less 
extreme,  and  greater  simplicity  marked  the  fashion 
in  dress,  it  was  possible  for  the  furniture  designers  to 
give  a  new  quality  of  suave  and  subtle  elegance  to 
their  productions.  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland  strolling  in  a  park 
indicates  that  by  1 780  costume  had  been  sufficiently 
modified  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  furniture  design 
as  well.  Fashion  in  dress  leads  but  does  not  follow 
fashion  in  furniture.  A  chair  may  have  been  con- 
structed in  a  certain  style  because  gentlemen  wore 
swords,  but  one  may  be  sure  that  ladies  of  fashion 
did  not  alter  their  dress  so  that  they  could  sit  in  the 
delicate  little  armchairs  offered  by  George  Hepple- 
white. The  change  worked  from  the  other  direction, 
and  fortunately  there  were  designers  at  hand  who 
could  take  advantage  of  their  opportunity.  They  un- 
doubtedly created  the  most  graceful  and  distinguished 
chairs  and  settees  in  the  entire  history  of  furniture. 


CH'ING  PORCELAINS 

AN  exhibition  of  Chinese  porcelains  of  the  Ch'ing 
jf^period  held  by  Yamanaka  last  month  brought  to 
view  examples  ofthesinglecolouranddecorated  types. 
Among  the  pieces  shown  a  splendid  group  of  peach 
blooms,  some  sixteen  in  number,  called  attention  to 
the  great  beauty  and  importance  of  the  monochromes. 
One  chrysanthemum  vase  was  an  example  of  peach 
bloom  of  the  type  called  by  the  Chinese  Chiang-tou  hung 
(bean  red),  from  its  colouring  of  pinkish  red  and  light 
brown.  In  this  piece  splashes  of  brown  are  at  the  neck 
and  inside  the  lip.  The  raised  design  at  the  base  shows 
patches  of  creamy  brown.  The  six-character  K'ang 
Hsi  mark  is  enclosed  in  a  double  circle  in  blue.  An 
authentic  K'ang  Hsi  mark  is  rare:  much  of  the  ware 
of  that  period  showing  only  the  empty  double  circle. 
This  is  said  to  be  because  of  an  imperial  command 
forbidding  the  use  of  the  mark  of  the  reign  on  porce- 
lain, lest,  when  broken,  it  should  be  defiled.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Honey  refers  to  this  in  his  Guide  to  the  later  Chinese 
porcelain  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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Bloxham.  This  takes  the  form  of  his  mag- 
nificent history  of  military  costume  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries  in 
eighty-four  finely  bound  volumes  ;  a  com- 
pilation to  which  its  owner  had  devoted 
over  fifty  years.  His  fine  collection  of  draw- 
ings of  uniforms  goes  to  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  at  Whitehall. 


EARLY    CONTINENT- 
AL   SCULPTURES 


3 


\    IEWEL  C\SKET  WITH    CROWNED    INITIALS    OF    WILLIAM  III  AND 
ORNAMENT    OF    CUT    STEEL    AND    BRASS    :    VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT 


A  ROYAL  RELIC  FOR  THE  V.  AND  A. 

THE  jewel  casket  bearing  the  crowned  initials  of 
William  III  and  Mary,  just  purchased  for  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  illustrated  on 
this  page,  was  until  recently  in  the  Schlossmuseum, 
Berlin,  which  parted  with  it  and  other  objects  to  ob- 
tain funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  Treasure  of  the 
House  of  Guelph.  It  had  previously  been  a  possession 
of  the  Prussian  Royal  Family.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  a 
triumph  of  the  English  locksmith's  ingenuity,  its  crafts- 
manship being  of  the  very  highest  quality.  Measuring 
1 8  in.  wide,  its  fabric  is  of  steel  covered  with  crimson 
velvet  and  overlaid  with  elaborate  ornamentation  in 
pierced  brass  and  steel.  A  Byzantine  ivory  and  bone 
casket  of  the  Tenth  Century  is  a  very  notable  addition 
to  the  Museum's  ivories,  ranking  only  below  the  fa- 
mous Veroli  casket  already  in  its  possession.  Two 
miniature  portraits  on  card,  in  the  manner  of  Hilliard, 
have  also  been  received  ;  one  of  a  lady,  said  to  be  a 
member  of  the  family  of  James  I  of  England,  the  other 
of  James  himself.  Other  acquisitions  are  Chinese  por- 
celain, the  gift  of  Sir  Percival  David,  a  'Miwa' Japan- 
ese carving  of  a  man,  dated  1757,  a  bronze  seven- 
teenth-century Buddha,  nearly  5  ft.  high  from  Siam, 
given  by  Mrs.  T.  P.  Noble,  and  a  carved  French 
Romanesque  capital  of  impressive  size  and  beauty. 
The  Museum  library  has  been  enriched  by  a  much- 
appreciated  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  W.  Reynolds  of 


MARY  11 

MUSEUM 


T  30C  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  W.i, 
Mr.  John  Hunt  has  brought  together 
some  half-dozen  pieces  of  early  Continental 
sculpture,  each  of  which  alone  is  worthy  of 
special  attention.  Two  of  these  are  life-sized 
figures  of  Mary  and  John  from  the  base  of 
a  'Crucifixion'  by  that  extremely  interesting 
imagier  of  Lorraine,  Ligier  Richier,  whose  expressive 
Italianisation  of  Gothic  form  had  such  vital  influ- 
ence on  XVI  Century  French  sculpture.  Visitors  to  the 
Louvre  will  remember  a  small  but  charming  example 
of  his  work,  the  classically  imaged  nude  infant,  but  the 
two  important  figures  here  shown  are  in  all  probability 
the  only  other  examples  of  Richier's  work  outside  the 
Lorraine  Churches  for  which  they  were  originally  car- 
ved. At  Bury  Street  may  also  be  seen  a'  Romanesque 


CASKET  OF  CARVED    IVORY   AND    BONE  :  BYZANTINE  X  CENTURY 
A    NEW    ACQUISITION-   TO   THE    VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 
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A   PAIR  OF  CHINESE  XVIII  CENTURY  PICTURE    PANELS  CARVED 
IN    IVORY  AND   VARIOUS   MATERIALS:   AT  H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS 


figure  from  a  crucifix,  of  great  dignity,  having  that 
clean-cut  purity  of  line  characteristic  of  the  best  work 
of  the  XII  Century,  and  two  small,  but  important  ala- 
baster carvings  of  the  first  half  of  the  XV  Century,  the 
latter  being  newly  discovered  additions  to  the  small 
group  of  carvings  identified  as  being  by  the  Master 
of  the  Frankfurt  Crucifixion. 


CARVED    CHINESE    PICTURE-PANELS 

TWO  dioramic  pictures  in  ivory,  gilt  metal  and 
various  semi-precious  materials,  in  their  original 
frames  of  carved  and  gilded  wood,  which  have  lately 
been  acquired  by  Messrs.  H.  Blairman  and  Sons  are 
magnificent  examples  of  Chinese  XVIII  Century  art. 
One  of  these  is  believed  to  depict  the  legend  of  Hsi 
Wang  Mu,  the  Royal  Lady  of  the  West,  whose  dwell- 
ing was  a  palace  in  the  K'un  Lung  Mountains.  Here  the 
peaches  of  immortality  grew,  which  ripen  but  once  in 
three  thousand  years.  Hsi  Wang  Mu  is  seen  leaving  her 
pleasure  grounds  to  take  a  short  ride  in  her  jinriksha. 
The  other  picture  shows  the  palace  of  an  Emperor,  to 
whom  approach  candidates  for  official  appointments. 
Archers  are  shooting  at  a  target  and  in  the  foreground 
the  Emperor  is  again  seen,  with  court  officials,  cross- 
ing a  bridge.  The  perspective,  though  virtually  iso- 
metric, as  is  usual  in  Chinese  art,  is  calculated  to  cre- 
ate the  utmost  illusion  of  reality.  Each  of  these  panels 
measures  37  in.  by  29  in.,  and  they  are  certainly 
masterpieces  of  ingenuity.  The  ivory  carving — figures, 
rocks,  bridges  and  buildings — is  of  a  wonderful  deli- 
cacy of  execution,  while  the  trees  are  of  gilded  and 
enamelled  metal  and  the  painting  is  no  less  perfect. 
Coral,  agate  and  other  materials  add  their  richness  to 
the  effect  and  being  pieced  together  and  secured  to 
the  back-board  with  invisible  wiring,  the  panels  are 
preserved  in  their  pristine  condition  and  in  their  ori- 
ginal frames  almost  unblemished. 


A    WILSON    STEER    EXHIBITION 

NO  living  English  painter  is  held  to-day  in  higher 
esteem  than  Mr.  Wilson  Steer,  O.M.  Nor  is  there 
a  more  characteristic  English  painter.  Yet  though  his 
art  is  in  the  direct  descent  from  Gainsborough,  from 
Wilson,  from  Constable  and  Turner  and  he  himself  is 
one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  our  constellation,  there 
are,  as  befits  so  learned  an  eclectic,  elements  gleaned 
from  many  a  Continental  source;  and  not  least  from 
French  eighteenth-century  masters.  Mr.  Steer  may 
be  seen  in  all  his  many-faceted  brilliancy  at  Barbizon 
House,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  during 
the  Coronation  month  (actually  from  April  22nd  to 
May  29th)  with  a  display  of  some  twenty-four  of  his 
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most  important  oil-paint- 
ings, lent  for  the  occasion 
from  private  collections. 
Many  of  these,  which  date 
from  1888  to  1 935,  having 
been  purchased  directly 
from  the  artist,  have  not 
been  seen  publicly.  Some, 
however,  are  famous,  like 
the  Framlingham,  Suf- 
folk, of  1935;  the  Spring- 
time, a  50  in.  by  40  in. 
canvas  of  1904  ;  Bridg- 
north (191 1 )  and  The 
Ferry  Boat,  paintedin  1899. 


A    VIEW    OF 
WESTMINSTER 


THE  extremely  in- 
teresting View  of 
Westminster  by  the  eight- 
eenth-century water- 
colourist  and  etcher 
George  Robertson,  which 
has  recently  come  to  light 
and  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed's,  King 
Street,  St.  James's,  settles  beyond  a  doubt  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  artist  ever  painted  in  oils. 
George  Robertson  ( 1 748-1 788)  was  a  great  wanderer, 
roaming  the  Continent  in  his  youth  with  William  Beck- 


HYDRANGEAS    :    1901   :    EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS   BY   P.  WILSON'  STEER,  O.M..   A  1    BAKBIZON   HOUSE 


ford  and  after  visiting  Italy,  Germany  and  Holland, 
travelled  to  Jamaica  where  he  made  many  drawings 
and  views  which  he  exhibited  in  i  775.  His  father  was 
a  London  wine  merchant,  whose  family  birthplace 
is  said  to  have  been  in  Jamaica.  Colonel  Grant,  in 
his   Old  English   Landscape  Painters, 

^.  __  ...  mentions  that  in  all  his  researches 

he  had  failed  to  discover  a  land- 
scape in  oils    by    Robertson,    but 
having    believed    it    possible,    had 
thought  it  worth   while  to  include 
him  in  his  important  standard  work. 
He  records  the  fact  that  two  views 
of  Westminster  by  him    were    en- 
graved by  Lespiniere  and  published 
by  Boydell,  but  states  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  the  engrav- 
ings are  after  pictures  or  drawings. 
The   mystery   is   now  solved,   as 
here  we  have  one  of  these  two  pic- 
tures, actually  painted  in  oils.  It  is 
of  the  most  comprehensive  pan- 
s  of  London  of  this  early  date 
stence  ;  those  of  Scott,  Canal- 
,  Girtin  and  Turner  being  more 
or  less  isolated  portions  of  the  me- 
tropolis.  Here  it  is  quite  easy  to 
identify  churches  and  other  prom- 
inent buildings  almost  from  Mi  11- 


V  VIEW  OF    THE    CITIES   OF    LONDON    AM)    WESTMINSTER  :  A  PAINTING    IN    OILS    B\ 
GEORGE    ROBERTSON,    1779    :    RECENTLY  ACQUIRED    BY  MESSRS.    FROST    &    REED,    LTD 
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bank  across  the  Thames  westward,  to  the  Tower  in  the 
East.  The  detail  is  minute  and  clear  and  the  handling 
confident  and  showing  considerable  accomplishment. 
In  the  foreground  may  be  seen  the  Dulwich  coach.  The 
point  of  view  is  somewhere  about  Brixton  Hill.  Its  date, 
and  presumably  that  of  the  engraving,  is  1779. 


TUMBLER,  8  IN.  HIGH,  ENGRAVED  WITH  THE  PRINCE  GEORGE 
IN  FULL    SAIL    :   MESSRS.  ARTHUR    CHURCHILL'S    EXHIBITION 


HISTORY    IN   TABLE    CLASS 

AN  exhibition  of  singular,  and  very  special  interest  at 
L  this  moment  to  collectors  of  old  glass  and  to  visitors 
to  London  generally,  is  to  be  held  at  10,  Dover  Street, 
Piccadilly,  from  April  26th  to  May  28th.  This  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  time  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  place 
on  view  collectively  a  series  of  commemorative  glasses 
and  to  link  them  with  History.  Messrs.  Arthur  Churchill, 
Ltd.,  of  34,  High  Street,  Marylebone,  are  responsible 
for  this  enterprise,  and  the  glasses  shown,  to  the  number 
of  200,  are  drawn  entirely  from  their  own  valuable  stock. 
Thus,  although  it  is  impossible  to  include  certain  famous 
examples  in  well-known  collections,  a  number  of  those 
shown  are  understood  to  be  unique,  while  others  are  so 
rare  as  to  be  known  only  through  illustrations  or  by  re- 
pute. Every  piece  shown  has  a  history,  and  all  are  placed 
on  view  for  sale.  The  example  illustrated  here  is  a  giant 
tumbler,  8  in.  high,  engraved  with  a  three-masted  man-of-war  in  full  sail  and  the  inscription  prince  george 
— admiral  digby.  It  was  in  'Prince  George'  that  William  IV,  the  'Sailor  King'  served  as  midshipman. 
What  will  make  this  exhibition  additionally  memorable  as  well  as  valu- 
able, is  the  issue  of  a  detailed  catalogue  illustrating  every  specimen  ex- 
hibited and  having  fifty  pages  of  illuminating  commentary  and  descrip- 
tion. These  notes  are  so  well  done  as  to  make  this  catalogue  a  historical 
souvenir  of  importance  and  it  will  certainly  be  treasured  by  collectors. 


JADES  AND  PORCELAINS  AT  SPINK'S 

AN  Imperial  Chinese  jade  vase  of  the  XVIII  Century,  10^  in.  high, 
l\  seen  at  Messrs.  Spink  &  Sons  in  King  Street,  S.W.i,  bears  some 
unique  features  which  are  well  brought  out  in  the  illustration  we  give. 
The  jade  is  of  exquisite  quality,  being  of  the  white  translucent  variety, 
overlaid  and  inlaid  with  a  climbing  branch  of  wild  peach-blossom  in 
rose  quartz,  its  stem  of  translucent  green  jade;  the  whole  supported  and 
embraced  by  cloud-like  forms  carved  from  the  same  piece  as  the  vase 
itself.  The  exhibition  of  early  Chinese  paintings  now  on  view  will  be  fol- 
lowed during  the  Coronation  month  by  a  display  of  Imperial  Yung-ching 
porcelain  as  well  as  other  choice  jades  of  the  XVIII  Century. 


FRENCH   PAINTINGS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

THE  following  important  paintings  of  the  French  nineteenth-century 
school  from  the  collection  of  Samuel  Courtauld  Esq.  and  the  Home 
House  Trustees  of  the  Courtauld  Institute  have  been  lent  to  the  National 
Gallery,  Trafalgar  Square,  and  will  be  on  view  to  the  public  from  Satur- 
day, April  17th:  La  Loge,  by  P.-A.  Renoir;  Still  Life,  by  Paul  Cezanne; 


VASE  :  TRANSLUCENT  JADE  :  WITH  PEACH 
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La  Poudreuse,  by  Georges  Seurat ;  The  Lake  of 
Annegy,  by  Paul  Cezanne;  A  Man  with  a  Pipe, 
by  Paul  Cezanne;  Jeanne  Avril  leaving  the 
Moulin  Rouge,  by  M.  de  Toulouse-Lautrec; 
V Homme  a  L 'Oreille  coupee,  by  Vincent  van 
Gogh;  and  Te  Rerioa,  by  Paul  Gauguin. 
The  very  interesting  picture  La  Coiffure,  by 
Degas,  has  been  acquired  for  the  Gallery 
out  of  the  Knapping  fund. 


THE    WALLACE    COLLECTION 

FOR  the  benefit  of  visitors  to  London  for 
the  Coronation,  the  Wallace  Collection 
will  remain  open  until  7  p.m.  on  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  during  the 
month  of  May.  Public  lectures  will  be  given 
on  all  weekdays  at  3  p.m.,  except  Satur- 
days at  12  midday. 


PORCELAIN   GROUP    BY    HANDLER    :    SALE    OF    WORKS    OF-"    ART    FROM    THE 
BERLIN  STATE  MUSEUMS  BY  MESSRS.  JULIUS  BOHLER,  MUNICH,  JUNE  1  AND  2 


SALE   OF   WORKS    IN   MUNICH 
FROM    THE    BERLIN    MUSEUMS 

THE  recent  bequests  of  fine  works  of  art  from  such 
rich  collections  as  the  Figdor,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  rare  porcelains  of  Frau  Hermine  Feist,  have 
enabled  the  Berlin  State  Museums  to  place  upon  the 
market  duplicates  and  superfluous  examples  from  their 
repositories.  Nearly  800  lots  will  be  offered  for  sale  on 
June  1  st  and  2nd  at  Munich,  Briennerstrasse  12,  by 
Messrs.  Julius  Bolder  and  Rudolph  Lepke  of  Berlin 
conjointly.  A  sumptuous  catalogue  has  been  issued, 
with  numerous  collotype  plates.  The  subjects  range 
from  early  Italian,  German,  French  and  Flemish 
sculptures,  ivories,  bronzes,  majolica,  glass,  tapestries 
and  textiles,  ornaments,  watches,  snuff-boxes  and 
medieval  metal-work  to  important  products  from  the 
Meissen  porcelain  factory  by  Kiindler  and  others, 
Chinese  porcelain,  figures  and  groups  from  the  various 
German  and  Viennese  factories,  miniatures,  and  im- 
portant paintings  of  the  Italian,  Flemish  and  Dutch 
schools.  Finally  a  group  of  nineteenth-century  paint- 
ings will  be  offered.  The  sale  is  looked  forward  to  with 
keen  interest  in  art  and  antiquarian  circles. 


MR.  WYNDHAM'S  GENTLE  SAVAGES 

INCREASED  strength,  involving  a  vastly  fitter  scale 
of  tones  and  a  sense  of  fine  silhouette,  have  been  the 
results  of  Mr.  Richard  Wyndham's  sojourn  among  the 
savages.  In  a  series  of  paintings  at  Messrs.  Arthur 
Tooth's  Galleries,  New  Bond  Street,  this  new-found 
capacity  asserts  itself  forcibly.     How  fine  a  decorative 


effect  for  example  have  the  two  bronze-like  profiles 
Aneege  and  Amol,  seen  darkly  against  the  luminous 
African  twilight  and  enframed  discreetly  with  tropi- 
cal leafage.  Inspired  by  models  for  whom  he  has  pro- 
fessed almost  unbounded  admiration,  he  has  made 
great  strides  as  a  figure  draughtsman,  and  he  now 
builds  up  his  compositions  with  ease  and  assurance, 
registering  his  tone  values  at  lull  strength  without  the 
least  faltering.  Particularly  noticeable  are  these  quali- 
ties in  Dinka  Warrior  and  his  Bride,  Mother  and  Child, 
The  Half-Caste  and  the  fine  profile  Raja.  And  he  has 
enlarged  his  vision  of  the  English  landscape  and  dis- 
covered much  that  is  new  to  him.  Breadth  of  treat- 
ment, a  fresh,  enamel-like  colour,  the  planes  mapped 
decisively  and  well  related,  distinguish  Beech  Glade, 
The  Medway  near  Tonbridge,  The  Lake  at  Teffont  and  The 
Park,  Teffont.  Mr.  Wyndham  also  has  an  appreciation 
for  the  classical  setting  of  an  English  country  house,  as 
witnesses  the  Petworth  House,  lent  by  Lady  Leconfield. 
In  the  remarkable  Storm  over  Greece,  the  artist  has  im- 
posed his  imagination  upon  the  landscape  with  im- 
pressive results,  and  in  some  ways  this  is  the  most  per- 
sonal thing  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Wyndham's  book 
describing  his  experiences  among  the  'gentle  savages' 
is  dealt  with  on  p.  298  in  this  issue. 

The  Funeral  Helm  of  King  Henry  VI,  which  was 
announced  for  sale  at  Sotheby's  on  April  15th,  has 
been  purchased  and  returned  to  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  by  the  'Friends  of  St.  George's  Chapel.' 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Leonard  Knight,  a  well- 
known  figure  in  the  Antiques  trade,  has  joined  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Camerons,  Mount  Street,  W.i. 
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THE   MUSE   OF   MONARCHY 

Poems  by  Kings  and  Queens  of  England 
(London:  Eric  Grant.  5s.  net) 

OF  this  book  the  Idea  is  admirable.  It  brings 
together  a  garland  of  forty-four  poems  by 
kings  and  queens  of  England,  and  the  reader 
who  has  any  misgiving  as  to  the  poetic  quality  of  the 
pieces  collected  can  be  assured  that  the  Muse  of  Eng- 
lish Monarchy  has  inspired  some  very  graceful  verses, 
quite  apart  from  their  extraordinary  historical  inter- 
est. The  earliest  original  piece  given  is  Henry  VI's 
meditation  'Kingdoms  are  but  cares';  and  the  latest, 
a  trifle  by  Queen  Charlotte. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  Royal  poets  are  Henry 

VIII  with  eleven  pieces,  Queen  Elizabeth  with  seven, 
including  a  long  poem  in  blank  verse,  and  James  I 
with  ten.  Of  these  last,  a  lengthy  piece  comes  from 
Chalmer's  Poetic  Remains  of  Some  of  the  Scottish  Kings, 
and  eight  are  sonnets,  of  which  that  commencing  'God 
gives  not  Kings  the  style  of  Gods  in  vain'  is  certainly 
the  best  known,  and  as  certainly  one  of  the  best,  poems 
in  the  book. 

Considering  the  manifold  cares  and  labours  of  a 
monarch's  life,  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  originality 
in  the  poetry  of  a  sovereign.  This  collection  shows  how 
instinctively  the  Royal  poet  adopts  the  manner  of 
some  favoured  figure  at  court.  As  absolutely  as  Charles 

IX  of  France  is  the  disciple  of  Ronsard,  so  is  Henry 
VIII  of  England  that  of  Wyatt,  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Ralegh,  and  James  I  of  his  learned  friend  Alexander 
of  Menstrie,  Earl  of  Stirling;  while  the  rollicking  lines 
by  Charles  II  are,  like  so  many  Restoration  lyrics,  a 
shadow  of  Dryden's  play-songs.  From  this  criticism 
the  four  poems  of  Charles  I  are  exempt.  They  possess 
an  individual  dignity,  a  lofty  detachment,  which 
places  them  on  a  higher  plane. 

Possessed  of  genuine  poetic  feeling  are  the  subtly 
enchained  stanzas,  in  the  trouvere  style,  of  Henry  VII's 
queen,  Elizabeth  of  York;  Anne  Boleyn's  pathetic 
lament,  full  of  a  certain  faded  beauty, 

'O  death!  rocke  me  on  sleepe, 

Bring  me  on  quiet  reste; 
Let  passe  my  verye  guiltless  goste 
Out  of  my  carefull  brest,'  etc.; 

and  the  translation  from  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors  of  a  Provencal  song  composed  by  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion  during  his  captivity,  the  original  of 
which  would  have  been  a  welcome  addition  at  the 
head  of  the  present  volume. 


Our  only  regrets  in  contemplating  a  book  so  well 
conceived  and  produced  are  the  apparently  arbitrary 
use  of  both  ancient  and  modernized  forms  of  ortho- 
graphy in  the  texts,  and  the  addition,  or  retention,  of 
more  than  one  false  accent,  which  mars  the  metre  it  is 
intended  to  improve. — C.R.C. 


THE    CORONATION   BOOK 

By  William  Le  Hardy 
(Hardy  and  Reckitt,  Lincoln's  Inn.  2s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  is  an  unpretentious  account  of  the  English 
Coronation  and  the  ceremonies  that  in  the  past 
preceded  and  followed  it.  It  provides  the  reader  who 
does  not  desire  to  go  deeply  into  the  subject  with  brief 
but  accurate  chapters  on  the  Officers  concerned,  the 
Processions,  the  Regalia,  the  Coronation  Service  it- 
self and  the  Banquet.  Though  inexpensive,  the  make- 
up is  admirable;  it  is  indeed  the  only  book  produced 
at  the  present  happy  time  that  is  possessed  of  the  dig- 
nity demanded  by  the  occasion.  A  very  happy  device 
is  the  use  of  the  Coronation  processions  of  Ogilvy  and 
Sandford  as  a  running  commentary  on  the  text  ap- 
pearing below  them,  while  for  the  chapter  on  the 
regalia  the  page  headings  are  made  up  of  pen  and  ink 
drawings  which  preserve  a  great  deal  of  the  character 
of  old  engravings  and  are  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  illustrations — C.R.B. 


ROYAL    WESTMINSTER    AND    THE 
CORONATION 

By  J.  G.  Noppen,  F.S.A. 

With  a  Preface  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
K.G.,  Earl  Marshal 

(Country  Life:  8s.  6d.  net) 

MR.  NOPPEN'S  long  and  intimate  association 
with  the  fabric  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  and 
the  unusual  opportunities  with  which  he  has  been 
favoured  to  study  the  national  shrine  from  every 
angle  is  a  guarantee  that  his  pages  will  present  an 
accurate  and  scholarly  history  of  the  intimate  relation- 
ship that  has  for  centuries  existed  between  Royal 
Westminster — the  Palace  and  the  Abbey — and  the 
Coronation  of  the  Kings  of  England.  In  times  past  the 
stately  ceremony  began  in  the  Great  Hall  of  William 
Rufus  with  the  laying  of  the  Royal  ensigns  upon  the 
table  before  the  King;  many  hours  later  it  came  to  its 
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close  in  the  same  place  with  the  now  abandoned  Ban- 
I  quet.  Between  these  two  colourful  scenes  came  the 
ceremony  in  the  Abbey  nearby.  And  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  Coronation  has  lost  much  by  being  shorn  of 
its  head  and  tail  so  to  speak.  It  is  a  very  formless  trunk 
that  is  now  left,  but  perhaps  it  is  enough  for  modern 
purposes.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Noppen  is  to  be  thanked 
for  reminding  those  who  know,  and  for  telling  those 
who  do  not,  of  past  glories  and  ancient  significances 
long  forgotten,  and  for  recreating  the  shadow  of  that 
great  palace  which  was  for  seven  hundred  years  the 
heart  of  England. 

His  book  is  well  illustrated.  Many  of  his  plates 
must  depict  subjects  with  which  most  are  familiar, 
but  one  engraving — a  lithograph  presumably — has 
been  hitherto  unknown  to  the  reviewer,  Denis  Digh- 
ton's  Challenge  of  the  Champion,  at  the  Coronation  of 
King  George  IV.  The  original  water-colour  sketch 
for  this  is,  by  the  way,  in  the  Royal  Collection  at 
Windsor.— C.R.B. 


CORONATION    CAVALCADE 

The  Story  of  the  British  Crown 

By  F.  Gordon  Roe.  Art  Editor:  J.  R.  Fawcett 
Thompson 

(London:  P.  R.  Gawthorn,  Ltd.  6s.  net) 

MR.  ROE'S  Cavalcade  is  in  a  class  by  itself  among 
Coronation  books,  and  if  I  may  say  so  without 
revealing  secrets,  it  has  already  been  accepted  by  one 
august  institution  as  the  ultimate  authority,  at  least 
from  the  pictorial  aspect,  upon  the  English  Corona- 
tion both  past  and  present.  And  so  it  should  be.  By 
inclination,  an  antiquary,  brought  up  within  the  shad- 
ow of  the  Abbey,  and  for  many  years  closely  associa- 
ted with  The  Connoisseur,  the  author  possesses  a 
background  which  ensures  for  his  readers  the  maxi- 
mum of  interest  and  information  and  enlightening 
comment.  His  pages,  despite  the  great  amount  of 
research  that  must  have  preceded  their  penning,  are 
entirely  free  of  anything  that  may  smack  of  pedantry, 
and  they  are  pleasantly  lightened  here  and  there 
with  anecdotal  matters,  entirely  apposite,  but  of  a 
type  which  one  is  not,  unhappily,  accustomed  to  find 
outside  the  pages  of  the  diarists  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Mr.  Roe  is  primarily  occupied  with  the  sacring  of 
the  sovereign,  its  ceremonial,  and  the  ensigns  of  kingly 
dignity,  their  origins  and  significance.  And  one  of  his 
most  valuable  chapters  is  concerned  with  'The  Old 
Regalia  and  the  New,'  one  in  which  by  illustrated 
example  he  emphasizes  the  artistic  loss  effected  by  the 
vandals  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  Alfred's  and 
Edith's  Crowns,  and  the  rest  of  the  time-hallowed 
regalia  were  consigned  to  the  melting  pot.  But  he  does 


not  confine  himself  solely  to  the  Coronation  and  the 
pageantry  that  preceded  and  succeeded  it.  He  has 
chapters  upon  such  disputed  matters  as  the  loss  of  the 
regalia  in  the  Wash,  and  the  old  legend  that  the 
Champion's  Challenge  was  once  accepted,  and  he 
devotes  another  chapter  to  Blood's  abortive  attempt 
to  steal  the  Crown  Jewels,  and  yet  a  fourth  to  the 
dramatic  story  of  the  Honours  of  Scotland. 

There  is  one  incident  the  joy  of  which  the  author 
has  not  quite  savoured  to  the  full.  He  gives  cautious 
credence  to  the  story — supported  by  the  veritable  tail 
of  the  animal  itself  once  preserved  at  Scrivelsby — that 
John  Dymoke,  who  championed  King  George  III, 
rode  King  George  II's  Dettingen  charger,  Bucephalus, 
at  the  former's  Coronation.  The  story  is  a  fabrication. 
Dymoke  himself  confessed  that  having  claimed  the 
King's  own  horse  he  squeezed  a  hundred  guineas  out 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  as  Master  of  the  Horse  by  way 
of  redemption  for  the  steed  and  then  hired  a  quiet 
hack  from  the  riding  school  he  frequented  near 
Tyburn,  for  use  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  Dymoke 
records  demonstrate  that  in  this  and  similar  ways 
were  they  always  'delicate  for  the  rights  and  honour' 
of  their  family. 

Mr.  Roe's  text  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  Mr. 
Fawcett  Thompson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
care  and  taste  with  which  he  has  selected  his  material. 
There  is  no  picture  that  is  not  apposite,  and  no  picture 
that  is  redundant. 

This  book  will  prove  as  acceptable  to  the  antiquary 
as  to  the  general  reader,  for  whom  our  colourful  and 
time-hallowed  institution  has  truly  an  ever  abiding 
appeal.  It  is  fully  documented  and  provided  with  an 
extensive  select  Bibliography  and  a  copious  index. 
But  there  is  one  criticism  to  be  made.  This  book  will  be 
a  standard  work  of  reference  for  all  students,  and  it 
seems  a  great  pity  that  it  should  not  have  been 
turned  out  by  the  publishers  in  a  more  dignified  way. 
Its  outward  appearance  is  very  far  from  worthy,  to 
say  the  least,  of  its  contents. — C.R.B. 


THE   ART   OF   FRANK   O.    SALISBURY 

With  Descriptive  Letterpress 

By  B.  Aquila  Barber 

(F.  Lewis   (Publishers)   Limited,  The  Tithe  House, 

Leigh-on-Sea.  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Copies  signed 

by  the  Artist.  Edition  de  Luxe.  £7  7s.) 

MR.  FRANK  O.  SALISBURY  has  had  as  brilli- 
antly successful  a  career  as  any  British  painter 
of  our  generation.  The  record  of  his  achievements  is 
here  summed  up  in  a  volume  worthy  of  his  reputation. 
Sumptuous  in  vellum-bound  boards,  the  text  in  large 
type,  on  superfine  hand-made  papers  with  seemingly 
endless  colour  plates  and  full  pages  in  black  and  white, 
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this  book  of  splendour  which  measures  10  in.  by  13  in. 
must  indeed  be  a  gratification  to  Mr.  Salisbury.  Yet 
though  he  is  the  happy  painter  to  whom  all  things 
have  come,  he  is  by  no  means  so  dazzled  by  his  success 
as  his  success  is  dazzling  to  others.  From  his  earliest 
days  he  was  possessed  of  astonishing  facility  and  readi- 
ness with  his  pencil,  and  this  peculiar  faculty  coupled 
with  extraordinary  industry  and  energy  has  enabled 
him  to  get  through  a  prodigious  amount  of  work. 
From  Royalty  downward,  the  volume  of  distinguished 
sitters,  both  English  and  American,  who  have  posed 
before  him  is  almost  uncountable,  and  in  addition  he 
has  found  time  to  carry  out  immense  decorative 
schemes,  besides  historical  subjects,  stained  glass  win- 
dows and  landscapes.  We  suspect  that  his  recreation  is 
painting  and  still  more  painting.  When  all  is  con- 
sidered we  marvel  at  the  sustained  quality  of  his  per- 
formance. Mr.  Salisbury's  many  admirers  and  vast 
clientele  have,  we  believe,  accounted  for  practically 
every  copy  of  this  edition  de  luxe. — F. 


THE  CENTENARY  BAXTER  BOOK 

Being  an  Appreciation  of  George  Baxter  (1804- 1867), 

The   Nineteenth   Century   Colour  Picture  Printer 

By  H.  G.   Clarke  and  J.  H.  Rylatt,  F.R.S.A. 

Together  with  a  Catalogue  Resume  of  His  Works: 

Issued  under  the  Auspices  of  the  National  Picture 

Print  Society 
(Printed  at  the  Sign  of  the  Dove  with  the  Griffin  at 
Royal  Leamington  Spa,  in  the  County  of 
Warwick,  £3  3s.  od.  net  ;  To  Members  of  the 
National  Picture  Print  Society  and  the  Baxter 
Society,   £2  12s.  6d.) 

IN  1836  William  IV  awarded  letters  patent  to 
George  Baxter  for  the  production  and  protection  of 
his  newly  invented  Colour  Picture  Prints.  The  cen- 
tenary of  that  event  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
National  Picture  Print  Society  in  a  manner  most  honour- 
able to  the  artist-printer's  memory.  The  monumental 
quarto,  which  the  Society  has  issued  in  a  limited  edi- 
tion of  125  numbered  copies,  contains  a  life  of  Baxter, 
carefully  constructed  from  a  mass  of  documents,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  preserved  by  his 
nephew,  Wynne  Baxter,  and  have  now  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Lewes  Museum  by  Mr.  Reginald  T. 
Baxter  and  his  sister  Miss  K.  B.  Baxter.  Among  these 
documents  are  the  Royal  Patent  of  1836,  and  that  of 
1849  wherein  Queen  Victoria  renewed  the  protection 
of  Baxter's  process  of  colour-printing  until  1854,  both 
of  which  are  reproduced  in  this  volume  among  the 
large  folding  black  and  white  plates  which  are  a 
feature  of  its  illustration. 

The  Catalogue  Resume  follows  the  biography.  It  con- 
tains no  fewer  than  371  items,  many  of  these  com- 


prising whole  sets  of  prints.  Such  a  catalogue  must 
prove  of  incalculable  value  to  collectors. 

That  this  handsome  book  has  only  one  coloured 
reproduction  is  a  legitimate  source  of  regret  in  con- 
templating the  work  of  an  artist  whose  chiefest  merit, 
as  seen  by  his  biographers,  is  that  with  his  Prints 
he  'achieved  a  return  to  the  old  age  of  Colour.' — C. 


THE   GENTLE   SAVAGE 

By  Richard  Wyndham 

Frontispiece  in  colour  and  48  photographs  by  the 
author,  with  a  Map 

(London:  Cassell  and  Company,  Ltd.   12s.  6d.  net) 

THAT  Mr.  Wyndham's  book,  described  by  him  as 
'a  Sudanese  Journey  in  the  Province  of  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal,  commonly  called  "The  Bog"  '  has  been  re- 
ceived with  acclamation  both  by  the  press  and  the 
public  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  of  recent  travel  books,  brimful  of  the 
author's  genial  personality,  and  the  photographs 
which  adorn  it  are  not  merely  unconventional  but 
unique.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  Woolworth  trinkets  he 
found  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  Dinka  tribes  and  had 
as  a  consequence  a  complete  menagerie  of  strange  and 
savage  pets  thrust  upon  him.  As  for  his  friends  the 
Azande  (a  cannibal  race),  it  was  salt  that  proved  the 
passport  to  their  affections — or  a  few  pieces  of  torn 
paper  with  writing  upon  them.  Mr.  Wyndham  ate 
strange  foods,  suffered  malaria  and  thirst,  and  such 
hardships  as  are  inevitable  to  roughing  it  in  the  desert, 
and  remaining  constant  to  his  purpose  writes  as  if  he 
even  had  enjoyed  them.  The  results  of  this  purpose  are 
not  only  this  excellent  book  but  the  remarkable  series 
of  paintings  of  his  friends  the  'gentle  savages'  which  he 
is  exhibiting  at  this  moment  in  New  Bond  Street. — G. 

MESSRS.  Constable  and  Company,  Ltd.,  an- 
nounce the  forthcoming  publication  early  in 
May  of  A  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  in  the  Royal  Collection 
at  Windsor  Castle,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker,  late 
Surveyor  of  the  King's  Pictures.  This  volume,  which 
will  contain  100  plates  in  collotype  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  pictures  in  the  collection,  is  being 
published  with  the  authority  and  on  behalf  of  their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  and  of  Queen  Mary  to 
whom  the  book  is  dedicated  by  special  permission. 
The  price  is  to  be  £5  5s. 

THE  two-colour  plates  facing  p.  258  in  this  issue 
are  from  Paymaster  Commander  C.  M.  Gavin's 
fine  book  Royal  Yachts,  published  in  1932  by  gracious 
permission  of  His  Majesty  King  George  V,  by  Messrs. 
Rich  and  Cowan  Ltd.,  25  Soho  Square,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  blocks. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN"  ELIZABETH,  KNOWN  FROM  THE  JEWEL  UPON  HFR  BREAST 
AS  THE  PELICAN  PORTRAIT  :   THIS  IS  PROBABLY  THE   EARLIEST  OF  A  SERIES   Ol 
PORTRAITS    OF    THE     QUEEN   BY    THE   SAME     HAND,    CIRCA    1575-1583    :    IN    THE 
STYLE  OF  NICHOLAS  HILLIARD  :  THE  PROPERTY    OF   E.   PETER  .JONES,   ESQUIRE 


3L'v 


LIP 


HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


(a)  GERMAN 

(b)  GLASS    W 


ARMS    ON    GERMAN    GLASS 

THIS  coat  is  that  of  Poland — ist 
and  4th  Poland  quartering  2nd 
and  3rd  Lithuania  with  in  pretense 
the  crossed  swords  of  the  Archmarshalship 
of  the  Empire  surmounted  by  an  Elector's 
bonnet  for  Saxony.  The  letters  above  the 
arms  stand  for  Fredericus  Augustus  Rex  Pol- 
nniae  Et  Saxoniae.  Friedrich-August  II  of 
Saxony  was  King  of  Poland  from  1697  to 
1 704  and  again  from  1 709  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1 733- 


ARMS    ON    17TH-CENT- 
URY   GERMAN     GLASS 

THESE  arms  are  those  granted  by  an 
Imperial  diploma  to  the  Counts  of 
Schwarzburg  in  1597.  The  dexter  impale- 
ment is  Arnstadt  quartering  Sonders- 
hausen  with  Schwarzburg  in  pretense;  the 
sinister  impalement  is  Hohnstein  quarter- 
ing Lauterburg  with  Klettenburg  in  pre- 
tense. In  base  are  the  dung  fork  and  comb 
in  allusion  to  the  hereditary  office  of  Im- 
perial Stallmeister.The  initial  letters  stand 
for  Ludwig  Gunther  Graf  Zu  Schwarzburg  Vnd  Hohnstein 
(1621-1681),  founder  of  the  Ebeleben  branch  of  the 
family.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Christian  Gunther, 
Graf  zu  Schwarzburg  who  died  in  1642.  He  married 
Concordia,  daughter  of  Johann,  Graf  von  Sayn  und 
Witgenstein. 


ARMS     ON     PEWTER     DISH 
-LIVERSEDGE,  YORKSHIRE 

THESE  arms  should  read — Sable,  an  eagle  displayed 
ermine  within  a  bordure  argent.  C.  a  sea-lion  sejant 
argent.  S.  two  eagles  with  wings  expanded  ermine.  The  er- 
mine tails  are  not  visible  on  your  rubbing.  Over  the 
shield  and  beneath  the  crest  is  a  rather  crudely  exe- 
cuted Earl's  coronet.  This  coat  is  that  of  Tufton,  Earl 
of  Thanet.  According  to  contemporary  Heraldries 
such  as  The  British  Compendium  (edit.  1731)  the  Tuf- 
tons  in  the  early  Eighteenth  Century  used  no  motto. 
The  motto  Ales  volat  Propriis,  as  on  your  dish,  is,  how- 
ever, used  by  Tufton,  Baron  Hothfield ;  Richard  Tuf- 
ton (1813-1871),  father  of  the  first  Baron,  having  suc- 
ceeded by  demise  to  the  estates  of  Henry,  1 1  th  and 
last  Earl  Thanet.  Your  plate  from  the  marks  is  evi- 


GLASS    WITH    ARMS  OF  GRAF  ZU  SCHWARZBURG  UND  HOHNSTEIN 
ITH    ARMS    OF    FRIEDRICH-AUGUST    II    OF    POLAND    AND  SAXONY 


dently  of  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and 
the  owner  was  therefore  probably  Sackville  Tufton,  7th 
Earl  of  Thanet,  Baron  Clifford  and  Baron  Tufton,  etc., 
etc -.,  Lord  of  Skipton  in  Craven  and  Hereditary  Sheriff 
of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland.  He  succeeded  his 
uncle  Thomas  Tufton  in  1729  and  died  in  1754.  He 
was  the  Earl  Thanet  who  appears  in  verse  xxiv  of  E. 
Curll's  edition  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton's  The 
Drinking  Match  ('The  Luck  of  Edenhall'). 

ARMS    OX     TEA-POT,    17 14— NEW    YORK 

THE  dexter  impalement  is  Seward,  co.  Devon — on 
afess  between  two  chevrons  ermine  three  leopards  heads. 
Since  no  tinctures  are  shown  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  is  Seward  of  Comb  in  Teignhead,  who  bore 
afess  argent  on  azure,  or  Seward  of  Stoke  in  Teignhead, 
who  bore  afess  or  on  gules.  The  sinister  impalement  is 
probably  Poole  or  Pole,  co.  Devon — azure  a  lion  argent 
between  eight  jleurs-de-lys  or. 

readers  should  address  their  enquiries  on  all 
matters  connected  with  Heraldry  to  the  heraldic 
department,  the  connoisseur,  and  these  will  be 
dealt  with  by  our  expert  in  strict  rotation. 
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NOTES     AND     QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.     It  must  be  understood 
that    he    does    not    necessarily  identify  himself  with    attributions    or    other    opinions    expressed  by  correspondents. 


•QUEEN  ELIZABETH'  ON  FRAGMENT 
OF  DISH  :  NORTH-NETHERLANDISH 
MAJOLICA  :  HAGUE  MUSEUM  (No.  973) 


'  QUEEN  ELIZA- 
BETH '  ON  DISH- 
FRAGMENT 

(No.  973) 

Sir, — The  readers 
of  your  review  may 
be  interested  in  the 
photograph  of  this 
fragment  of  so- 
called  North-Neth- 
erlandish Majolica. 
It  shows  the  head  of 
a  lady  in  profile,  re- 
served in  a  dark  blue  ground,  the  drawing  being 
also  in  blue.  Under  the  right  'spur'-mark,  a  patch 
of  green.  Her  resolute,  almost  masculine  features, 
and  the  typical  collar  justify  an  identification  with 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham  kindly 
confirmed  this.  The  fragment  was  found  in  Holland, 
and  was  certainly  made  in  this  country,  either  at 
Middelburg,  Rotterdam  or  Haarlem.  Elizabeth,  queen 
of  a  Protestant  country,  never  hid  her  sympathies  for 
the  Low  Countries  in  their  stubborn  efforts  to  shake 
off  Spanish  rule.  In  1585  she  sent  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
to  the  Netherlands  with  an  expeditionary  force. — H.C. 
Gallois,  Curator,  The  Town  Museum,  The  Hague. 


A    FAMILY    PORTRAIT    GROUP 
ABOUT  49    x    64J  INCHES  :  THE 


ATTRIBUTED    TO    MICHAEL  DAHL    (1663-1743)    SIZE 
IDENTITY  OF  THE    SITTERS    IS   SOUGHT      (No.      975) 


PORTRAIT    OF    A    LADY    IN    WHITE    :  ATTRIBUTED   TO  RUBENS 
CIRCA    1605  :    THE  IDENTITY  OF  THE  SUBJECT  SOUGHT  (No.  974) 


UNIDENTIFIED  PORTRAITS 

(Nos.    974,   975) 

Sir, — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  have 
the  enclosed  photographs  reproduced 
in  the  Notes  and  Queries  columns  of  The 
Connoisseur.  Perhaps  some  one  a- 
mong  your  readers  will  be  able  to  iden- 
tify the  subjects  of  the  paintings.  One 
is  the  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  white  gown 
with  gold  embroideries  and  lace  collar. 
She  has  light  coloured  hair,  rosy  com- 
plexion, pearls  round  her  neck  and 
wears  a  diadem.  This  portrait,  painted 
by  Peter  Paul  Rubens  circa  1605,  prob- 
ably represents  an  Italian  princess. 
The  other  picture  is  a  Family  Portrait 
Group  of  a  young  lady  with  dark  hair, 
in  a  blue  dress,  with  two  children 
dressed  in  red,  by  Michael  Dahl  ( 1 663- 
1743). — C.  E.  Fritzes  Kungl. 
Hovbokhandel,  Fredsgaten  2, 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 
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STAMPS    AS    CORONATION     SOUVENIRS 

By    DOUGLAS  B.  ARMSTRONG 


AMONG  a  plethora  of  Cor- 
ZAonation  Souvenirs  the 
^  \  commemorative  issues 
of  postage  stamps  that  are  to 
make  their  debut  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  on,  or  about, 
May  1 2th,  are  likely  to  prove 
the  most  popular  and  profit- 
able. A  complete  collection 
of  these  historical  mementos, 

mounted  in  an  album  and  tastefully  arranged,  will 
constitute  a  permanent  and  in  time  to  come  increas- 
ingly valuable  record  of  the  crowning  event  of  this 
year  of  grace.  In  all  they  will  total  just  over  two 
hundred  separate  and  distinct  varieties,  involving  in 
the  first  instance  a  capital  outlay  of  something  more 
than  two  pounds,  but  with  every  prospect  of  apprecia- 
tion in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Akin,  as  to  character 
and  period  of  validity,  to  the  'Silver  Jubilee'  stamps 
of  1935,  their  rise  in  the  philatelic  market  is,  however, 
calculated  to  be  less  spectacular,  notwithstanding  the 
world-wide  demand. 

To  the  grand  total  of  201  specimens  the  Mother 
Country  will  herself  contribute  but  a  single  item  in  the 
form  of  a  1  ^d.  denomination  double  the  size  of  the 
normal  stamp  and  adorned  with  portraits  of  both  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  be  issued  simul- 
taneously with  the  *d.,  id.  and  2|d.  values  in  the  new 
King's  head  type.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  this 
solitary  stamp  will  also  be  overprinted  and  surcharged 
for  use  by  the  British  postal  agencies  in  Morocco,  thus 
creating  four  supplementary  varieties.  In  Canada,  too, 
the  Coronation  is  to  be  commemorated  by  only  one 
stamp  of  the  3  cents  denomination,  likewise  portray- 
ing Their  Majesties  and  printed  in  red. 

Neither  India,  nor  Australia,  will  indulge  in  special 
stamp  issues  for  the  Coronation,  although  in  the  latter 
instance  the  first  two  values  of  a  new  permanent  series 
for  the  Commonwealth  are  to  be  released  to  the  public 
on  Coronation  Day,  bearing  likenesses  of  the  King  and 
Queen  respectively;  but  these  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  purely  commemorative  in  character.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Stamp  Printing  Office  at  Melbourne  has 
prepared  sets  of  four  Coronation  stamps  for  the  de- 
pendencies of  Nauru,  New  Guinea  and  Papua  respect- 
ively, in  a  general  design  incorporating  a  profile  bust 
of  His  Majesty,  the  name  of  the  issuing  territory  and 
inscription  'Coronation  of  King  George  VI.'  These 
stamps  are  recess  printed  in  conventional  size  and 
shape  in  the  denominations  i^d.,  2d.,  2^d.  and  is.  for 


TWO  OF  THE   STAMPS    ISSUED   TO   CELEBRATE   THE 
CORONATION  :   (u)   PAPUA,  2d.   (b)   NEW   ZEALAND,  id. 


Nauru;  2d.,  3d.,  5d.  and  is. 
for  New  Guinea;  and  id.,  2d., 
3d.  and  5d.  for  Papua. 

From  New  Zealand  will 
come  a  striking  set  of  three 
commemorative  stamps,  en- 
graved and  printed  in  London 
with  twin  portraits  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  set  in  a  frame  of 
characteristic  Maori  ornament- 
ation and  having  the  Arms  of  the  Dominion  inset  be- 
tween them.  Of  the  face  values,  id.  carmine,  2|d.  deep 
blue,  and  6d.  vermilion,  they  will  be  on  sale  from  that 
day  down  to  the  end  of  the  present  year,  not  only  in 
New  Zealand  itself,  but  with  the  addition  of  appro- 
priate overprints  applied  by  the  government  printer 
at  Wellington,  in  the  island  dependencies  of  Cook  and 
Niue.  Some  idea  of  the  anticipated  demand  may  be 
gathered  from  the  printing  order  amounting  to  sixty 
millions  of  the  penny,  two  millions  of  the  twopence- 
halfpenny  and  three  of  the  sixpence. 

South  and  South-West  Africa  have  likewise  Coron- 
ation stamps  in  prospect,  comprising  id.,  id.,  1  ^d., 
2d.,  3d.  and  6d.  respectively.  The  Union  series  carries 
a  profile  bust  of  His  Majesty  surrounded  by  a  border 
of  flowering  Sugar-bush  plants.  Two  separate  sets 
may  be  made  of  each  of  these  stamps,  since  alternate 
items  are  inscribed  in  Afrikaans. 

From  Southern  Rhodesia  will  come  a  picturesque 
set  of  four  stamps  \\  hereon  the  royal  portraits  are 
displayed  against  a  background  of  the  famous  Victoria 
Falls,  and  comprising  id.,  2d.,  3d.  and  6d.  Not  content 
with  the  three  low  values  allotted  to  her  in  the  general 
Crown  Colonial  scheme,  Newfoundland  has  decided 
to  supplement  them  with  a  separate  series  of  local  in- 
terest, the  vignettes  of  which  will  show,  in  addition  to 
a  portrait  of  the  King  on  the  right  of  the  design,  a 
Codfish  (1  cent),  a  map  of  the  island  (3  cents),  a 
Caribou  (7  cents),  a  view  of  Corner  Brook  (8  cents), 
a  Salmon  (10  cents),  a  Newfoundland  Dog  (14  cents), 
a  Seal  (15  cents),  view  of  Cape  Race  (20  cents),  view 
of  Belle  Isle  (24  cents),  the  Sealing  fleet  (25  cents)  and 
the  Fishing  fleet  on  the  'Banks'  (48  cents). 

It  is,  however,  from  the  Crown  Colonies  and  de- 
pendencies that  Coronation  stamps  will  emanate  in 
the  greatest  number  and  variety.  From  Aden  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  they  will  embrace  in  all  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  specimens,  i.e.,  three  apiece  for  each  of 
the  forty-five  territories  and  none  of  a  higher  face 
value  than  threepence,  all  having  the  Royal  heads. 
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IN     THE     AUCTION     ROOMS 


THAT  activity  which  has  been  so  marked  of late 
in  other  fields  of  collecting  has,  more  recently, 
shown  itself  in  the  sphere  of  books.  During  the 
past  month,  two  important  dispersals  in  this  section 
have  been  dealt  with  by  Sotheby's:  one  consisting  of 
some  nine  hundred  items  from  various  sources  which 
realized  £10,770;  and  one  comprising  the  first  portion 
of  the  library  belonging  to  the  Rt.  Honourable  Lord 
Aldenham  which  brought  nearly  £26,000. 

An  item  of  more  than  usual  interest  which  came  up 
at  the  first  sale  mentioned  was  a  History  of  the  Captivity 
of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  from  the  letters  and  journals 
of  the  late  Lt. -General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  other 
documents,  which  brought  £800.  The  collection  in- 
cluded several  autograph  letters  by  Napoleon,  a  series 
of  coloured  lithographs  illustrating  his  stay  at  St. 
Helena,  and  probably  every  important  coloured  en- 
graving of  St.  Helena  published. 

On  the  same  afternoon,  £1,475  was  paid  for  Audu- 
bon's Birds  of  America  with  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  plates  engraved,  printed  and  coloured  by  R. 
Havell  and  W.  H.  Lizars,  1827 -38.  There  was  spirited 
bidding  for  an  unpublished  letter  by  Keats  to  William 
Haslam  which  fell  to  Dr.  Rosenbach  of  Philadelphia 
at  £550;  and  a  letter  by  Shelley  to  a  publisher,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  firm  of  Longman  &  Co.,  offering  Laon 
and  Cythna,  fetched  £260;  an  autograph  MS.  by  Emily 
Bronte,  £280;  and  Borrow's  original  draft  MS.  of  the 
first  portion  of  Lavengro,  £200. 

Other  prices  at  this  sale  were: 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  'dily- 
gently  and  truely  corrected  and 
newly  printed,'  1526,  £390;  a  copy 
of  the  1866  edition  of  Alice's  Ad- 
ventures in  Wonderland  belonging  to 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  £320 — Collingwood  in 
his  Life  of  Lewis  Carroll  records  that 
'Miss  Alice  Liddell  received  the 
first  presentation  copy  of  Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland;  the  second 
was  sent  to  Princess  Beatrice.'  Each 
of  those  copies  was  of  the  1 865  edi- 
tion, all  recipients  and  purchasers 
of  which  were  requested  to  return 
their  copies ;  these  were  replaced  by 
those  of  the  1866  edition,  and  the 
copy  sold  to  the  order  of  Princess 
Beatrice  is  one  of  the  replace- 
ments. A  series  of  eighteen  unpub- 
lished sepia  drawings  by  Borel, 
1788,  fetched  £145;  an  autograph 


A 

Short  Treatife 

of  Hunting: 

Qompled  for  the  Might  of  ^Qobk 

men  and  Gcnilemcn,bySir7"4oWi« 

Cotl^utc,  Knight. 


Imprinted  at  London  by  ThmajOrtri 

lor  Thmua  Moedctt  ^.dwelling  in  Panics 

Churchyjntat  ihcfigncotthc 

black  Bcarc.  yjl. 


TITLE    PAGE    OF    A    RARE    BOOK    BY    SIR 
THOMAS  COCKAINE,    1591   (AT  SOTHEBY'S) 


MS.  by  Louis  XVI  when  a  boy,  upon  the  duties,  be- 
haviour, etc.,  of  a  king,  £230;  a  Grooten  Atlas  (Am- 
sterdam, J.  Blaeu,  1 662-5)  5  £ r  5°  '■>  Livingstone'sdiary  in 
pencil,  lettered  Journey  to  Rovuma  in  'Pioneer'  1862  in 
August  and  Sept.,  £54;  and  his  pocket-book  of  1868 
containing  notes  of  travel  from  Lake  Moero,  Mandra- 
pala,  Kanengwa,  etc.,  and  a  diary  from  June  13th  to 
October  2nd,  1868,  £68;  a  receipt  signed  by  Thomas 
Dekker  for  twenty  shillings  received  from  Philip  Hens- 
lowe  for  his  play,  Truth's  Supplication  to  Candle  Light, 
£130;  Goldsmith's  receipt  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  for  writing  and  compiling  the  History  of 
Greece,  £92 ;  the  first  edition  of  East  Lynne  (3  vols.), 
1861,  £135;  and  the  MS.  of  the  lost  final  chorus  of 
Floridante  by  Handel,  dated  Fine  dell'  Opera  d  Londres 
ce  28  de  JVovembre  172 1,  which  rose  to  £500 — the  main 
portion  of  the  MS.  of  Floridante  is  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  the  King's  Music  Library  (R.M.  20b  2),  and 
a  note  at  the  end  reads  'Here  is  wanting  the  Chorus 
to  finish  the  opera.' 

The  Aldenham  library  which  was  offered  by 
Sotheby's  on  March  22nd  to  24th  was  formed  mainly 
by  Henry  Gibbs,  first  Lord  Aldenham.  The  collection 
was  maintained  and  extended  by  his  son  the  second 
Lord  Aldenham,  and  is  representative  of  the  taste  of 
the  older  generation  of  collectors  to  whom  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries  had 
not  yet  appealed.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  lots  were 
disposed  of  on  the  first  day,  and  these  brought  a  total 
of  £7,456,  of  which  the  principal 
individual  items  were:  The  Book  of 
St.  Albanshy  Dame  Juliana  Berners, 
i486,  £420 — this  rare  book  con- 
tains numerous  woodcuts  of  ar- 
morial bearings  mostly  printed  in 
colours,  which  are  the  very  earliest 
known  examples  of  colour  printing 
in  England.  Of  the  English  printed 
Bibles,  the  first  edition  of  the  au- 
thorized version,  first  issue,  with 
'he' reading  in  Ruth  iii.15,  161 1, 
realized  £620;  the  first  edition  of 
the  printed  English  Bible,  trans- 
lated by  Miles  Coverdale,  1535, 
£195;  a  German  Bible  with  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  woodcuts,  all 
uncoloured,  c.  1478,  £350;  S  t . 
Bonaventura's  Vie  de  Saint  Frangois 
decorated  with  fourteen  large  and 
forty-eight  smaller  miniatures, 
£570;  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
with  Musical  notation,  1550,  £150; 
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Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Worcester,  1549,  £380;  a 
fine  Florentine  (c.  1480)  Breviary  with  three  full-page 
miniatures,  and  sixty  historiated  initials  with  the  arms 
of  Ferdinand  I  of  Aragon,  King  of  Naples,  on  the  third 
full-page  miniature,  £460;  the  first  English  translation 
of  Caesar,  1530,  translated  by  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of 
Worcester,  £205;  Sir  Thomas  Cockaine's  A  Short 
Treatise  of  Hunting,  1591,  £400;  and  Colonna's  Hypner- 
otomachia  Poliphili,  1499,  £235.  The  amount  realized 
was  approximately  doubled  on  the  second  day  when 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty  items  brought  over 
£14,000.  Each  of  the  prominent  American  buyers  was 
noticeably  active,  but  the  English  and  Continental 
buyers  were  keen  competitors  for  the  important  lots, 
the  third  item,  Le  Pelerinage  de  la  vie  Humaine,  with  five 
large  and  ninety-one  slightly  smaller  miniatures — 
being  won  by  M.  Rheims  of  Paris  at  £1,120;  and  a 
mid-fifteenth-century  Sarum  Book  of  Hours  with  a 
series  of  thirty-two  large  miniatures  painted  by  a 
French  artist  at  £780. 

Another  French  buyer,  M.  Girand  Badin,  secured 
the  Acciaioli  Missal  at  £2,300.  This  splendid  Carthu- 
sian Missal  was  written  for  the  Certosa  of  Florence, 
and  is  decorated  with  a  full-plate  miniature  of  the 
Crucifixion,  which  was  reproduced  as  one  of  the 
colour  plates  in  The  Connoisseur  for  April,  five  other 
bordered  pages,  and  forty-three  historiated  initials. 
Another  Missal  with  a  full-page  miniature  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion and  eighteen  large  historiated  initials  painted 
on  a  burnished  gold  ground  by  Niccolo  da  Bologna 
fell  to  Messrs.  Quaritch  at  £2,000  after  a  spirited 
duel  with  M.  Badin. 

Milton's  first  published  work,  A  Maske  Presented  at 
Ludlow  Castle,  1634,  better  known  as  Comus,  went  to 
Mr.  Gabriel  Wells  of  New  York,  £1,050,  and  this 
buyer  secured  also  Milton's  Lycidas,  £700.  Other 
prices  on  the  second  day  which  should  be  noted  were: 
the  complete  set  of  sixteen  plates  of  Diner's  The  Cop- 
per-Plate Passion,  £180;  an  illuminated  MS.  of  Euclid 
by  an  Italian  scribe,  middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
£155;  the  Works  of  George  Gascoigne,  1587,  £105;  a 
Florentine  fifteenth-century  illuminated  manuscript, 
De  Rerum  Natura  libri  sex,  £360;  and  the  first  edition  of 
the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  1557,  £110.  There 
were  some  forty  Hours  in  addition  to  the  one  previ- 
ously referred  to,  and  of  these  one  of  Paris,  late  Fif- 
teenth Century,  with  twelve  half-page  miniatures 
brought  £200;  one  of  the  Ghent-Bruges  School  with 
five  full-page  and  fifteen  smaller  miniatures,  Fifteenth 
Century,  £330;  another  of  the  Ghent-Bruges  School 
with  decorated  calendar,  £315;  a  French  example 
with  three  full-page  and  twenty-eight  smaller  minia- 
tures, £245;  a  Flemish  late  Fifteenth  Century,  with 
eight  full-page  and  twelve  small  miniatures,  £280; 
another  Flemish  example  with  nine  full-page  minia- 
tures, £205;  and  one  printed  on  paper  in  black  and 


1  iNl     ill'    THE    LARGE   MINIATURES   IN'  THE   SARUM    BOOK    OF 
HOURS,  FROM  THE  ALDENHA.M  LIBRARY  (SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S) 


red  with  thirteen  outline  woodcuts  and  borders,  Paris, 
Simon  du  Bois  for  G.  Tory,  1527,  £175. 

Fewer  important  lots  were  in  the  catalogue  for  the 
last  day,  yet  the  attendance  was  none  the  less  large 
and  the  bidding  well  sustained.  There  were  obvious 
indications  of  competition  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
sale,  the  first  lot,  an  Italian,  c.  1500,  MS.  (Universal 
History  in  Latin)  illustrated  with  thirty-two  coloured 
pen  and  ink  drawings  realizing  £360.  The  same 
amount  was  paid  for  the  third  lot,  a  Dutch  fifteenth- 
century  MS.  of  the  New  Testament  in  Latin,  decorated 
with  six  full-page  miniatures;  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion (1566)  and  one  of  the  second  edition  (1567)  of 
Painter's  The  Palace  of  Pleasure  fetched  £120;  and 
Messrs.  Maggs  after  a  stimulating  duel  won  the  rare  Li- 
moges Champleve  enamel  book  cover  of  circa  1250 
for  the  sum  of  £700. 


SILVER 

THE  silver  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  A.  Ransford 
Collett  at  Christie's  included  a  collection  of  early 
English  spoons,  and  these  attracted  considerable 
notice  from  both  private  and  professional  buyers.  The 
highest  bid  for  any  single  lot  was  £110  for  a  pair  of 
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SILVER -GILT  SPOON 
RAT-TAIL,  1685  (SOLD 
MESSRS.      CHRISTIE'S) 


parcel-gilt  seal-top  with  hexag- 
onal seals,  1532,  m.m.  a  basket 
(the  leopard's  head  missing  from 
one  spoon). 

£82  was  paid  for  a  set  of  silver- 
gilt  tea-spoons,  with  rat-tailed 
bowls  and  trefoil  tops,  a  pair  of 
sugar-tongs,  and  a  small  strain- 
ing spoon  by  William  Fleming,  c. 
1 705 ;  six  rat-tail  dessert  spoons 
by  Thomas  Sadler,  17 10,  brought 
£40 ;  a  four-prong  fork  with  en- 
graved stem,  1683,  m.m.  C  L, 
£38;  a  rat-tail  spoon  with  trifid 
top,  Plymouth,  c.  1685,  proba- 
bly by  John  Mortimer  of  Exeter, 
£18  1  os. ;  another  with  beaded 
rat-tail,  Plymouth,  c.  1690,  m.m. 
J H conjoined,  £24.;  a  pair  of  Puri- 
tan spoons  by  Stephen  Venables, 
1653,  £64;  another  pair  of  Puri- 
tan, 1638,  m.m.  D  enclosing  C, 
£60;  a  stump-top  spoon  by  Ste- 
phen Venables,  c.  1650,  £36;  a 
seal-top  by  the  same  maker  1 663, 
£26;  a  seal-top,  1588,  m.m.  C 
enclosing  W,  £30;  a  seal-top  by 
Edward  Anthony,  Exeter,  c.  1620, 
£16  1  os. ;  a  seal-top,  Poole,  c. 
1560,  £18;  a  small  seal-top,  Leicester,  c.  1600,  £22; 
a  lion  sejant,  1 593,  m.m.  T over  a  crescent,  £42 ;  another, 
1558,  m.m.  a  crescent  enclosing  a  mullet,  £25;  a  maiden- 
head spoon  with  the  head  surmounted  by  a  flat  cap, 
Provincial,  c.  1590,  £60 — the  marks  on  this  spoon  are: 
NT  conjoined  in  a  dotted  circle  on  the  bowl,  and  the  letters 
C  and  L  each  in  an  outline  shield  on  the  stem — and 
another  maidenhead,  probably  1528,  m.m.  a  fringed  S, 
£66.  The  date  letter  on  the  last-mentioned  spoon  is 
worn  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  date,  but  the  late  Mr.  Collett  held  that  the 
date  is  1528. 

Of  the  twenty  Apostle  spoons  in  the  collection,  one 
surmounted  by  the  figure  of  St.  Philip,  1636,  m.m.  D 
enclosing  C  fetched  £49;  one  (Saint  Simon),  1635,  m.m. 
R  C pellets  above  rosette  below,  £35;  a  Master  spoon,  the 
nimbus  missing,  1632,  m.m.  T  E  a  mullet  below,  £20; 
one  (Saint  Matthew),  1627,  m.m.  R  I  a  horseshoe  below 
in  heart-shaped  shield,  £36;  one  (Saint  Peter),  1625, 
m.m.  D  enclosing  C,  £54;  one  (Saint  Matthew),  1632, 
with  the  same  maker's  mark,  £54;  and  another  (Saint 
Philip),  161 1,  by  the  same  maker,  £43;  and  one 
(Saint  Bartholomew),  1574,  m.m.  a  bird's  claw  and  the 
letter  F,  £64.  Of  the  Provincial  Apostle  spoons,  two, 
Exeter,  Seventeenth  Century,  brought  £32 ;  one,  prob- 
ably Taunton,  c.  1645,  £16— the  letters  SR  conjoined 
in  a  shaped  shield  are  punched  on  the  stem,  and  what 


would  appear  to  be  a  castle  on  the  bowl  of  this  spoon; 
one  by  Thomas  Dare,  Taunton,  c.  1645,  £32;  and  one, 
Truro,  c.  1620,  £26. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  catalogue  was  also  well 
received,  a  pair  of  plain  octagonal  trencher  salt-cellars 
by  Gundry  Roode,  1730  (4  oz.  5  dwt.),  bringing  135s.;  a 
cylindrical  dredger  with  ring  handle,  by  Louis  Larocfie, 
1737  (2  oz.  18  dwt.),  1 50s. ;  a  small  brandy  saucepan 
by  George  Wickes,  1726  (3  oz.),  78s.;  a  cylindrical  mug 
by  Francis  Garthorne,  1723  (13  oz.  15  dwt.),  23s.; 
another  by  Timothy  Ley,  17 19  (6  oz.  10  dwt.),  44s.;  a 
plain  circular  saucepan  by  Joseph  Ward,  17 15  (11  oz. 
15  dwt.),  52s.;  a  plain  cylindrical  tankard  with  domed 
cover  by  Matthew  Lqfthouse,  17 10  (26  oz.  3  dwt.),  66s.; 
a  plain  two-handled  cup  and  cover  by  Edward  Torke, 
1709  (37  oz.  10  dwt.),  160s.;  a  cylindrical  mug  with 
vertical  fluting  and  gadroons  by  John  Elston,  Exeter, 
1705  (8  oz.  9  dwt.),  62s.;  a  hand  candlestick  with  long 
pear-shaped  handle  by  Charles  Overing,  1697  (6  oz.  8 
dwt.),  27s.;  a  globular  shaped  mug  chased  in  the 
Chinese  taste,  1692,  m.m.  P  Rin  cypher  pellet  below  (5  oz. 
14  dwt.),  185s.:  a  cylindrical  tankard  with  flat  cover 
by  Robert  Timbrell,  1690  (29  oz.  18  dwt.),  32s.;  a  two- 
handled  cup  and  cover,  the  lower  part  of  body  re- 
pousse and  chased,  1676,  m.m.  I S  in  monogram,  probably 
for  John  Sutton  (8  oz.  6  dwt.),  48s.;  a  small  cream-pail 
by  Edward  Aldridge,  1 75 1  (2  oz.  5  dwt.),  62s.;  a  plain 
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circular  salver,  io^in.  diam.,  by  William Peaston,  1747 
(21  oz.  18  dwt.),  24s.;  and  a  salver,  13^  in.  diam.  by 
Francis  Spilsbury,  1738  (31  oz.),  31s. 

Good  prices  were  also  paid  at  a  sale  of  silver  held  by 
Sotheby's,  a  two-handled  cup  and  cover  by  Isaac 
Dighton,  1698 — the  cover  1699  (43  oz.  3  dwt.) — bring- 
ing 86s.;  an  oval  tray,  26|  in.,  probably  by  William 
Brown,  1789  (112  oz.  14  dwt.),  26s.;  two  vase-shaped 
casters,  1782-3  (5  oz.  4  dwt.),  80s.;  a  set  of  four  circu- 
lar salt-cellars  on  hoof  feet  by  David  Hennell,  1 743  (9 
oz.),  43s.;  a  salver  with  engraved  centre,  ~j\  in.  diam., 
1752  (9  oz.  4  dwt.),  20s.;  a  plain  salver,  1 1 J  in.  diam., 
by  Robert  Abercromby,  1 737  (27  oz.  1 2  dwt.),  36s. ;  a  pair 
of  vase-shaped  casters  probably  by  Thomas  Satchwell, 
1 777  (4  oz.  18  dwt.),  70s.;  a  pair  of  oval  meat  dishes; 
by  Thomas  Heming,  1763  (65  oz.  10  dwt.),  15s.  6d.;  a 
vase-shaped  caster  by  Thomas  Bamford,  1731  (7  oz.  2 
dwt.),  50s. ;  and  a  shaped  salver,  14J  in.  diam.,  by 
William  Hunter,  1751   (40  oz.  18  dwt.),  19s. 


FURNITURE,  PORCELAIN, 
AND    ART    OBJECTS 

OFFERINGS  in  this  section  have,  of  late,  been 
slightly  more  abundant  and,  from  the  prices,  it  is 
evident  that  the  market  is  ready  to  welcome  a  further 
extension  in  the  available  supplies.  At  each  of  the  more 
important  dispersals,  all  the  prominent  houses  were 
represented,  and  had  to  allow  no  small  elasticity  to  its 
margins  to  secure  its  requirements.  One  of  the  cata- 
logues disposed  of  by  Christie's  included  some  English 
furniture  sold  by  order  of  the  executors  of  the  late 
Cora,  Countess  Strafford,  and  several  of  the  pieces  in- 
spired some  old-time  rapid-fire  bidding  before  the  fall 
of  the  hammer.  £472  10s.  was  paid  for  a  William  and 
Mary  cabinet  with  doors  enclosing  drawers  and  a  cup- 
board on  a  stand  with  six  S-scroll  legs  and  shaped 
stretcher  inlaid  with  seaweed  marquetry  on  an  oyster- 
walnut  ground;  a  Vauxhall  glass  mirror  with  the  sides 
and  cresting  moulded  and  carved  with  arabesque 
foliage  brought  £199  10s.;  a  George  I  semi-circular 
card-table  with  folding  top  fitted  with  two  writing 
slides  and  drawers  on  cabriole  legs  with  claw  and  ball 
feet,  decorated  with  Chinese  figures  and  landscapes  in 
gold  and  colours  on  a  black  lacquer  ground,  £178 
ios.;  a  Queen  Anne  cabinet  veneered  with  panels  of 
oyster  walnut,  on  stand  with  spiral  supports,  36  in. 
wide,  £152  5s.;  a  William  and  Mary  marquetry  chest 
with  five  drawers,  38  in.  wide,  £105;  a  Queen  Anne 
walnut  card  table  with  triangular  folding  top,  the  in- 
terior fitted  with  compartments,  £96  12s.;  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  stool  on  cabriole  legs,  covered  in  con- 
temporary needlework,  £84;  a  Sheraton  oval  pem- 
broke  table  on  square  tapering  legs,  £52  ios. ;  a 
Sheraton  sofa  table  on  scroll  supports  with  turned 


CHINESE  FAMILLE   VERTE    TUREENS   SHAPED    AS    DUCK  AND 
COCKEREL    :    LATE    COUNTESS    OF    STRAFFORD     (CHRISTIE'S) 


stretcher,  £67  4s. ;  and  Louis  XV  serpentine  shaped 
marquetry  commode  with  ormolu  mounts  and  Brescia 
marble  top,  £157  ios.  Furniture  from  other  sources 
offered  on  the  same  afternoon  included  a  set  of  four 
Hepplewhite  mahogany  chairs  and  two  arm-chairs 
with  carved  backs  and  pierced  splats,  which  fetched 
£231 ;  a  Sheraton  shaped  front  satinwood  commode, 
£92  8s. ;  a  pair  of  Adam  mahogany  urns  and  pedestals, 
formerly  at  Scrivelsby  Court,  Lincolnshire,  £105;  a 
pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chairs  on  cabriole 
legs,  £194  5s. ;  a  Sheraton  satinwood  table  in  theFrench 
taste,  £42 ;  a  Chippendale  carved  mahogany  serpen- 
tine side  table  on  square  legs,  £99  15s.;  and  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  bureau  with  sloping  front,  £50  8s. 


ONE    OF    A    SET  OF  TEN    CHIPPENDALE    MAHOGANY    CHAIRS 
THE    LATE    JOHN    HENRY     HARDY     (AT     MESSRS.    CHRISTIE'S) 
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Part  of  this  catalogue  comprised  a  number  of  pieces 
of  Chinese  porcelain,  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  and 
some  of  jade  of  which  afamille  verte  saucer-dish  enam- 
elled with  figures,  brought  £50  8s. ;  a  similar  saucer- 
dish,  £52  1  os. ;  a  pair  of  fami lie  noire  bowls,  3!  in. 
diam.,  £246  15s.;  a  pair  of  famille  verte  canisters  of 
hexagonal  form,  £157  19s.;  a  pair  of famille  verte  and 
powder-blue  bottles  of  hexagonal  form  with  globular 
bodies  enamelled  with  alternating  panels,  £252;  a 
famille  rose  armorial  bowl  enamelled  with  roses,  the 
coat-of7arms  of  the  Freemasons'  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land repeated  five  times  and  the  inscription  Done  in 
Honour  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons  Queen  Street, 
London,  Canton  Thes  of  Deer.  iyj8,  £141  15s.;  a.  famille 
rose  tureen  modelled  as  the  figure  of  a  duck  enamelled 
green,  blue,  red,  and  rouge-de-fer,  £131  5s.;  another 
tureen  modelled  as  the  figure  of  a  cockerel  enamelled 
green,  blue,  rouge-de-fer,  and  gold,  £141  15s.;  a  pair 
of  carved  jade  vases  flecked  with  pale  green,  14^  in. 
high,  bearing  the  seal  mark  of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien 
Lung,  £220  1  os. ;  and  a  jade  vase  and  cover  flecked 
with  emerald  green,  carved  in  full  relief,  15I  in.  high, 
Ch'ien  Lung,  £157  10s. 

Few  prices  of  note  are  to  be  recorded  from  among 
those  realized  at  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  Kingston 
House,  Princes  Gate,  S.W.,  which  were  disposed  of  on 
the  premises:  a  Hepplewhite 
carved  mahogany  flap-top  table 
on  cabriole  legs,  28^  in.  wide, 
brought  £152  5s.;  a  set  of  three 
Sevres  vases  and  covers  painted 
with  Chinese  figures  and  land- 
scapes in  gold  and  colours,  £110 
5s.;  a  pair  of  Vincennes  oval 
bowls  and  covers  decorated  with 
panels  of  birds  in  gold,  £26  5s.; 
a  pair  of  Worcester  pierced  bas- 
kets, .£25  4s. ;  a  Worcester  octago- 
nal dish  painted  with  sprays  of 
flowers,  £23  2s. ;  a  pair  of  Wor- 
cester butter  dishes,  covers  and 
stands  painted  with  birds  and  in- 
sects, £29  8s. ;  a  Worcester  apple- 
green  mug  with  painted  reserve 
panels,  £52  10s. ;  a  pair  of  wood 
jardinieres  in  the  form  of  negro 
boys  kneeling  and  supporting  bas- 
kets on  their  heads,  £7 1  8s. ;  a  cut- 
glass  chandelier  with  ormolu 
branches  for  twelve  lights,  £84; 
another  with  ormolu  branches  for 
eighteen  lights,  £71  8s.;  and  a 
pair  of  small  bronze  chandeliers 
each  with  branches  for  four  lights, 
£65  2S. 

Over  £5,000  was  realized  for 


UNRECORDED  AMEN'  JACOBITE  GLASS 
EARLIEST  OF  THE  ONLY  TWO  DATED 
SPECIMENS  KNOWN  (MESSRS.    SOTHEBY'S) 


one  hundred  and  thirty  lots  of  porcelain,  furniture  and 
art  objects  belonging  to  various  owners  at  Christie's 
on  March  18th.  Of  this  total,  £987  10s.  was  contri- 
buted by  a  set  of  ten  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs 
and  two  arm-chairs  with  pierced  interlaced  splats  on 
square  legs  with  plain  stretchers,  and  £672  by  a  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  long-case  clock  by  Joseph  Knibb  in  a 
walnut  case,  6  ft.  11  in.  high.  Among  the  other  prices 
were:  £58  16s.  for  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany 
tripod  fire-screens  on  triple  column  supports;  a  Chip- 
pendale mahogany  tripod  table  with  octagonal  top, 
£63 ;  another  Chippendale  tripod  table  with  octago- 
nal top,  £69  6s. ;  a  George  I  mahogany  chair  with 
pierced  splat  on  cabriole  legs  carved  on  the  knees 
with  eagles'  heads  and  foliage  terminating  in  claw 
and  ball  feet,  £50  8s.;  a  set  of  eight  Hepplewhite 
mahogany  chairs  with  rectangular  backs,  £94  10s. ;  a 
set  of  six  Hepplewhite  mahogany  chairs  with  rec- 
tangular backs,  £71  8s.;  a  set  of  six  Hepplewhite 
mahogany  chairs  and  two  arm-chairs  with  pierced 
vase-shaped  splats  on  square  moulded  legs  with  plain 
stretchers,  £78  15s.;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  gaming 
table  with  flap  top  and  sliding  centre  enclosing  chess 
and  backgammon  boards  on  square  tapering  legs,  £52 
1  os. ;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  writing  desk  fitted  with  a 
cabinet  on  square  tapering  legs,  £54  12s.;  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  kneehole  pedestal 
writing  desk,  £54  12s.;  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  bureau  book-case 
with  sloping  centre  enclosing  com- 
partments £60  1 8s. ;  a  Louis  XVI 
suite  comprising  a  settee  and  eight 
arm-chairs  in  Beauvais  tapestry, 
£141  15s.;  an  old  English  baro- 
meter, the  movement  with  sil- 
vered dial  enclosed  in  an  ivory 
case  formed  as  a  fluted  and  spir- 
ally turned  column,  £65  2s. ;  a 
Dutch  walnut  chest  with  four 
drawers,  £50  8s. ;  and  a  Sheraton 
mahogany  bureau-cabinet  with 
tambour  front  enclosing  pigeon 
holes  and  drawers,  £75  12s. 

A  few  rare  glasses  came  up  at 
Sotheby's,  one  of  which  was  an 
old  Pretender  goblet  with  tall 
waisted  bell  bowl  on  a  plain  stem 
containing  a  tear,  the  bowl  en- 
graved with  the  crowned  cypher 
of  King  James  VIII,  the  rim  in- 
scribed in  two  lines  caelum  non 

ANIMUM    MUTANT   QUI  TRANS    MARE 

currunt,  this  brought  £145 — 
only  one  other  glass  of  this  type 
has  been  recorded,  the  McBean 
goblet  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  193 1 . 
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OF  THE  DESPISED  VICTORIANS—I 

A  CENTURY'S  RETROSPECT 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


NO  generation,  so  it  is  asserted, ^is  so  ut- 
terly dead  as  the  last.  Dead,  with  all 
its  works,  and  buried  beyond  recall. 
This  fallacy,  so  fondly  believed  in,  and  so 
firmly  held,  is  a  recurrent  disease  with  youth. 
But  the  truth  is  quite  the  contrary.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  dead  will  arise 
and  take  their  revenge.  The  practice  of  teach- 
ing grandparents  to  extract  nourishment  from 
egg-shells  by  the  process  of  suction  has  always 
been  a  flattering  pastime  to  the  young,  though 
generally  they  are  soundly  slapped  for  it. 

'How  very  Victorian!'  not  so  long  ago 
used  to  be  a  sneer  of  the  highbrows.  Signs 
are  evident  that  soon  the  highbrows  will  be 
affecting  a  Victorian  cult.  Neither  attitude 
matters  in  the  long  run.  Genius,  like  water, 
has  a  way  of  finding  its  own  level,  and  can- 
not long  be  suppressed. 

Since  we  are  apt  to  vaunt  our  progress,  it 
may  be  salutary,  upon  this  centenary  date  of 
Queen  Victoria's  accession,  to  indulge  in  a 
little  stock-taking  of  our  country's  art.  We 
shall  see  better  at  this  distance  of  time  what 
reputations  are  silting  up  from  the  depths  and 
those  which  tower  above  them  as  peaks. 
What  estimate  of  our  present  performance 
the  future  may  hold,  no  man  can  guess.  Our 
belief  is  that  contemporary  criticism  is  value- 
less in  any  case.  We  may  cite  an  example 
of  exaggerated  praise  from  the  writings  of  the 
dethroned  Grand  Cham  of  Victorian  critics, 
John  Ruskin.  Referring  to  Millais'  picture 
Peace  Concluded  (Royal  Academy,  1856),  he 
wrote  of  the  painter,  'Titian  himself  could 
hardly  head  him  now.  .  .  .  Both  this  and 
Autumn  Leaves  will  rank  in  future  among  the 
world's  best  masterpieces.  ...  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  may  not  be  destined  to  surpass 
all  that  has  yet  been  done  in  figure-painting.' 
Does  anybody  to-day  remember  Peace  Con- 
cluded? And  Ruskin  was  equally  whole- 
hearted in  his  condemnations. 


For  more  than  a  decade  Victoria's  reign 
flamed  with  Turner's  sunset  years.  We  may 
name  him,  from  one  of  his  own  last  pictures, 
'The  Angel  standing  in  the  Sun.''  So  far  did  his 
glory  outshine  all  others  that  his  countrymen 
appear  to  have  been  dazzled.  Neither  his  nor 


THE  WELLINGTON  MEMORIAL  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL  :  ALFRED 
STEVENS  :  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  THE  PHOTOCROM  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
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Constable's  example  bore  fruit  in  their  own 
time.  Inside  the  Royal  Academy,  eyes  were 
still  fixed  upon  Hobbema  and  Wynants. 
From  Stanfield,  Lee  and  Creswick  to  Leader 
and  Vicat  Cole,  niggle  was  esteemed  before 
breadth  and  atmospheric  truth,  and  our 
modern  school  of  landscapists  has  had  to  win 
its  emancipation  at  second  hand.  But  there 
were  notable  excep- 
tionsoutside  theRoyal 
Academy.  David  Cox, 
Cotman,  De  Wint  and 
Miiller,  from  intimate 
communion  with  na- 
ture and  consequent 
independence  of  ob- 
servation, remain  in- 
dividualists. To  this 
day  their  fame,  especi- 
ally as  water-colour- 
ists,  addsabidinglustre 
to  the  English  school. 
Two  branches  of 
pastoral  painters  fol- 
lowed, both  of  them 
peculiarly  English  in 
sentiment,  combining 
in  equal  interest  land- 
scape with  figures,  the 
one  in  an  elegiac  strain 
distilled  from  Miltonic 
thought  and  descend- 
ed immediately  from 
Blake,  is  represented 
by  Samuel  Palmer, 
Edward  Calvert,  the 
elder  Richmond  and 
the  lyrical  Linnell — 
the  last  named  more 
purely   a   landscape 

painter.This  school  has  reverberations  reach- 
ing to  some  of  the  younger  painters  and 
elders  of  our  own  day.  The  other  branch, 
which  has  been  somewhat  unwarrantably  be- 
littled in  recent  times,  blossomed  in  the  ex- 
quisite craftsmanship  of  George  Hemming 
Mason,  Fred  Walker,  G.J.  Pinwell  and  J.  W. 
North,  fading  out  with  Mrs.  Allingham  and 
Birket  Foster.  An  early  death  deprived  us  of 
a  landscape  painter  of  genius  in  Cecil  Law- 
son  (1851-1882)  and  one  who  might  have 


CLYTIE  :  BUST  IN  MARBLE  :  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS,  R.A. 


assumed  the  mantle  of  Constable.  Unex- 
pectedly, our  many  marine  specialists  of  the 
period  seem  to  have  passed  into  oblivion. 
Perhaps  the  rather  limited  Henry  Moore  will 
alone  survive. 

Of  the  earlier  lights,  David  Wilkie  re- 
mained in  view  until  184 1,  Andrew  Geddes 
whose  unsjjspected  statures  a  portrait  paint- 

/as  revealed  to 
.oj^doners  at  the  Ex- 
)ition  of  British  Art 
in  1934  survived  till 
1844,  the  versatile 
and  vigorous  James 
Ward  continued  active 
until  1859,  Etty,  one 
of  the  finest  of  flesh- 
painters  of  any  school, 
was  working  up  till 
1849,  Mulready  till 
1863,  the  too  little  re- 
membered Dyce, 
whose  temperament 
had  something  of 
Nazarene  austerity 
and  conscientiousness, 
till  1864.  Maclise,  a 
thoroughly  bad  paint- 
er and  colourist  but  a 
gifted  draftsman  and 
improviser  whose  fa- 
cility was  his  downfall, 
continued  till  1870, 
and  the  prestigious 
Landseer  whose  great 
natural  gifts  are  now 
underestimated  en- 
joyed universal  favour 
until  long  after  his 
death  in  1879.  W.  P. 
Frith,  now  experiencing  a  revival  amongst 
the  elect,  with  his  Derby  Day,  has  never  lost 
his  hold  upon  popular  appreciation.  All  these 
in  their  several  ways  were  individual  painters 
adding  something  of  personal  outlook  to  the 
common  English  stock. 

Sculpture  in  mid-Victorian  days  was  a  bar- 
ren field  indeed,  but  if  we  look  across  the 
water  we  see  nothing  better.  A  cast-iron 
rigidity,  the  fetish  of  the  blind  eye  and  a 
third-hand  posturing  after  Greek  and  Roman 
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HERCULES  WRESTLIXG  WITH  DEATH  FOR  THE  BODY  OF  ALCESTIS  :  BY  FREDERIC,  LORD  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A.  :  EXHIBITED  AT 
THE  ACADEMY  IN  1871   :  COLL.  THE  LATE  SIR  BERNHARD  SAMUELSON  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  MESSRS.  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS 

models  of  which  there  was  little  understand-       were  completely  unknown.  What  our  own 
ing,  held  sway  over  all  Europe.  Plastic  values      performance  was  like  may  be  seen  in  that 


DANTE'S  DREAM  :  OIL  PAINTING  BY  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI  AND  PROBABLY  HIS  MOST    IMPORTANT  WORK    :   FINISHED 
IN    1881,    BUT    COMMENCED    AT    AN    EARLIER    DATE    :    IN    THE    POSSESSION   OF    THE     WALKER    ART    GALLERY,    LIVERPOOL 
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CHRTST  WASHING  ST.  PETER'S  FEET  :   PAINTED  BY  FORD  MADOX  BROWN  :  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  R.A. 
IN    1852    :    AND    PRESENTED    TO    THE    NATIONAL   GALLERY    BY    A    BODY   OF  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  1893 


melancholy  morgue,  the  Gibson  Gallery,  at 
Burlington  House.  It  is  probable  that  in 
Alfred  Stevens  we  had  the  one  solitary,  albeit 
unappreciated,  master  of  that  desolate  age. 
Sculptor,  designer  and  painter,  he  had  in  his 
youth  so  completely  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  that  he  became  a  part 
of  it,  a  figure  unique  outside  that  period.  His 
most  perfected  work  the  Wellington  Monument, 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  stands  alone,  unpar- 
alleled in  modern  art.  Yet  this  master-work 
was  within  an  ace  of  being  lost  to  the  world. 
As  a  portrait-painter,  his  Mrs.  Collmann 
commands  the  admiration  of  all.  His  none 
too  long  life,  broken  with  disappointment, 
ended  in  1875. 

Born  in  the  same  year  as  Stevens  (181 7) 
George  Frederick  Watts,  whose  career  and 
ambitions  were  on  a  similarly  high  plane,  like 
the  former,  received  his  main  impulses  from 
Italy.  Though  speaking  through  allegory, 
Watts  recaptured  in  a  personal  accent  some- 
thing of  the  splendid  utterance  of  the  great 


renetians,  and  in  a 
series  of  portraits  gave 
us  something  entirely 
and  indubitably  his 
own.  A  sculptor  too, 
of  such  rare  quality, 
that  at  each  of  his  few 
essays,  he  produced 
works  so  remarkable 
as  to  make  us  wonder 
what  he  might  have 
achieved  had  he  de- 
voted more  time  to  the 
art.  The  nobly  design- 
ed Hugh  Lupus,  Clytie 
and  Physical  Energy, 
aresurely  amongst  the 
outstanding  perform- 
ances in  their  kind  of 
the  century. 

Few  painters  ever 
stood  so  high  in  gen- 
eral esteem  in  their 
lifetime  as  Frederick, 
Baron  Leighton  of 
Stretton.  An  ideal 
President  of  the  Roy- 
al Academy,  and  the 
only  painter  ever  raised  to  a  peerage,  one 
whose  social  and  cultural  gifts  were  constant- 
ly in  demand,  it  is  a  miracle  that  his  profes- 
sional achievements  were  of  so  uniformly  high 
a  standard.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  recent 
years  to  depreciate  his  merits  both  as  painter 
and  sculptor.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  Hercules 
and  Alcestis,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  The  Summer 
Moon,  The  Sea  gave  up  its  Dead,  and  other  works 
he  proved  himself  a  great  designer,  while  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  of  our  time,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  Brangwyn,  himself  a  great 
Victorian,  could  have  stood  up  to  such  efforts 
as  the  two  mural  paintings,  The  Arts  of  War 
and  The  Arts  of  Peace  with  anything  like  equal 
success.  And  his  figures  An  Athlete  struggling 
with  a  Python  and  The  Sluggard  rival,  if  they 
do  not  completely  eclipse,  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  any  of  his  sculptor  contemporaries. 
That  vivid  uprising,  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
movement,  though  causing  a  lively  fluttering 
in  the  dovecots  of  the  English  critics,  seemed 
very  little  more  than  the  raising  of  an  eye- 
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brow  upon  the  placid  countenance  of  British 
art  to  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel. 
Yet  it  had  its  peculiar  significance  here  and 
has  caused  recurrent  heart-searchings  and 
renewed  emulation  in  the  younger  artists  of 
succeeding  generations.  It  was,  in  fact,  sus- 
tained only  by  such  faith  and  earnestness  as 
usually  inspires  the  novitiate  or  the  very 
young  in  art.  Both  Rossetti  and  Millais  early 
abandoned  it,  the  former  for  pictorial  inter- 
pretations of  his  poetic  impulses  and  the 
latter  to  pursue  a  more  worldly  path.  Hol- 
man  Hunt  alone  remained  faithful  to  its  prin- 
ciples until  his  death.  From  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  Arthur  Hughes  and  others  whose 
names  must  always  be  closely  associated  with 
the  group,  works  of  rare  sensibility  and  last- 
ing worth  have  come  down  to  us.  Millais, 
though  dropping  at  times  into 
deplorable  banalities  in  his 
later  years,  allied  in  his  finest 
works  consummate  crafts- 
manship with  a  virility  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  life, 
qualities  of  authentic  genius. 
The  latter  part  of  the  cen- 
tury saw  a  revolt  from  Aca- 
demic dictatorship.  Many  new 
and  independent  groups  came 
into  being.  Whistler,  a  pioneer 
from  America,  came  here,  via 
Paris,  with  a  new  vision  of  Na- 
ture, discovering  exquisite  and 
hitherto  unrecognized  moods 
in  her.  He  taught  us  that  the 
poetry  of  twilight  could  be  ren- 
dered in  paint.  He  imposed 
new  standards  of  taste,  enlarg- 
ing the  field  and  sweeping  the 
Ruskinian  doctrine  of  trivial- 
ity and  indiscriminate  concen- 
tration of  minutiae  completely 
into  the  gutter.  For  this,  all 
subsequent  painters  are  grate- 
ful. Whistler's  temperament 
resembled  one  of  those  fire- 
work explosions  out  of  the  blue 
of  which  he  was  so  fond.  Upon 
the  sobriety  of  the  Spaniards 
he  grafted  the  delicate  taste  of 
thejapanese.  He  is  a  chef-d'ecole 


besides  being  a  supreme  etcher,  and  so  long 
as  his  rather  thinly  applied  paint  holds  out 
he  will  never  fail  to  give  delight. 

The  friendship  and  mutual  appreciation 
that  existed  between  Whistler  and  the  sculp- 
tor Alfred  Gilbert  brings  to  mind  the  latter's 
equally  stormy  career  and  independence  of 
spirit.  Gilbert,  whose  quick  native  genius  was 
heightened  by  his  intelligent  studies  abroad, 
produced  works  in  marble  and  metal  of  a 
technical  perfection  and  inventiveness  never 
previously  seen  in  England.  He  was  unrivalled 
as  a  modeller  and  designer,  even  if  at  times  he 
over-elaborated  his  conceptions.  He  excelled 
in  intricate  design,  and  loved  to  wrestle  with 
problems  involving  a  variety  of  materials 
and  multifarious  details.  This  faculty  earned 
him  the  sobriquet  of  the   English   Cellini. 


QUEI  \    VI(   rORIA    I  NTHRONED   :   DETAIL  OF  THE   MEMORIAL  TO  QUEEN  VICTORIA  :  BY 
SIR  ALFRED  GILBERT,  R.A.  :    IN   THE  GREAT    HALL,   WINCHESTER   :  COMPLETED   IN    1888 
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THE    ARMOURS    OF    THE 
KING'S    CHAMPION— PART    II 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


No.  VIII.— ENTRANCE  OF  CHAMPION  :  CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  II 
BY    P.    FOURDRINIER    AFTER   W.    KENT   (THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM) 


IEWIS  DYMOKE,  who  had  played  the 
Champion  at  the  Coronation  of  King 
■^George  I,  appeared  in  arms  for  a  second 
time  at  the  Coronation  of  his  successor  in 
1727.  A  brief  account  of  his  challenge  was 
printed  in  The  Ceremonial  of  the  Coronation  of 
.  .  .  King  George  II  *  This  is,  however,  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  the  descriptive  pas- 
sage in  the  Ceremony  of  1 7 1 5,  and  is  therefore 
valueless  in  any  attempt  to  identify  the  arm- 
our worn  on  this  occasion  (No.  viii). 

According  to  the  Tower  Delivery  Book  the 
actual  harness  issued  to  the  Champion  was 
an  'Armour  Cap  a  pee  white  &  parcel  Gilt  1 
Suit,  Gauntlets  lin'd  with  Doe  Skin  gloves  1 
p,  Targett,  etc.'  After  the  ceremony,  as  is 
noted  in  the  Delivery  Book,  the  Champion 
returned  his  harness  and  trappings  to  the 
Tower;  and  John  Dymoke,  writing  in  1761, 
records  on  the  authority  of  the  then  Secre- 

*   Published  by  order  of  William  Hawkins,  Ulster  King  of 
Arms,  in  1727,  p.  52. 


tary  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  that  Lewis  Dy- 
moke received  £60  in  composition  for  the 
armour. f 

It  would  seem  both  natural  and  probable 
that  the  Champion  would  wish  to  wear,  when 
for  the  second  time  he  performed  his  office, 
the  same  armour  that  had  served  him  in  1 7 1 5. 
That  he  did  indeed  use  the  so-called  'North 
Armour'  (No.  vii:  Part  I)  is  rendered  almost 
certain  by  the  tradition,  embodied  in  the 
Tower  guide  books  of  1 750  to  1 760,  that  the 
armour,  at  that  time  appearing  on  the  figure 
of  King  Charles  II  in  the  Line  of  Kings,  was 
that  used  'by  the  Champion  of  England  at  the 
Coronation  of  his  present  Majesty.' J 

Lewis  Dymoke  died  on  February  5th,  1 760. 
The  heir  to  his  estates  and  offices  was  his 
cousin  Edward,  who  had  until  then  followed 
the  respectable  but  unromantic  calling  of  a 

■j"  Samuel  Lodge:  Scrivelsby,  p.  188. 

%  See  various  editions  of  An  Historical  Description  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  published  by  J.  Newbery.  Major  ffoulkes  says 
{Survey,  vol.  I,  p.  131)  that  according  to  the  Tower  guide 
books  'for  1770  enwards'  the  armour  then  described  as  that 
of  King  Charles  II  was  worn  by  the  Champion  at  the 
Coronation  of  both  King  George  I  and  King  George  II. 
No  such  statement  appears  in  any  edition  of  the  guide  book 
that  I  have  been  able -to  consult. 


No.  IX.— ENTRANCE  OF  CHAMPION  :  CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  III 
ENGRAVED  BY  A.  WALKER  AFTER  W.  ORAM  (BRITISH    MUSEUM) 
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hatter,  albeit  an  eminent  one,  in 
Fenchurch  Street,  London.  Edward 
Dymoke,  however,  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1760,  and  it  was  his  son,  John, 
who  in  1 76 1  'dared  to  martial  fight 
his  absent  foes'  at  the  Coronation  of 
King  George  III. 

Information  regarding  the  Cham- 
pion's furnishings  on  this  occasion 
is  almost  entirely  lacking.  The  ex- 
isting Delivery  Book  ends  with  the 
year  1729,  and  the  later  volumes 


**"~T«uf 


No.  X— DYMOKE  ARMOUR  IN  THE  LONDON  MUSEUM 
PROBABLY    USED    AT    GEORGE    HI'S    CORONATION 


No.  XL— THE  CHAMPION  HENRY  DYMOKE  AT  THE  CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  IV 
LITHOGRAPH    BY   EDWARD   HULL  AFTER  A  DRAWING  BY  ABRAHAM  COOPER 


were  probably  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  And  contemporary  descriptions  of 
the  Challenge*  are  merely  unacknowledged  borrow- 
ings, with  unimportant  additions,  from  the  two  edi- 
tions, published  in  1760  and  1761,  of  the  retrospective 
A  Particular  Account  of  the  Solemnities  used  at  the  Corona- 
tion of  .  .  .  King  George  II.  Of  the  two  engravings  of 
the  scene  which  appeared  at  the  time,  one  is  too  small 
to  be  of  the  least  use,  while  the  other  is  a  modification 
of  that  which  was  executed  to  commemorate  the 
Challenge  in  1727  with,  however,  a  different  archway 
in  the  background  (No.  ix).|  And  the  Champion's 
own  account  of  his  experiences  before  and  during  the 
Coronation  Banquet  is  bare  of  any  particulars  of  the 
armour  worn  by  him,  full  though  it  is  of  self-penned 
eulogies  upon  the  magnificence  of  his  appearance  and 
verbose  descriptions  of  his  martial  posturings.J 

The  first  armour  offered  to  the  Champion  by  the 

ard  of  Ordnance  was  'old,'  which  we  may  take  to 

^meafi,  rusty  and  in  bad  condition;  and  it  most  em- 

PUBLIC  LlBR^ftratjcally  did  not  meet  with  his  approval.  In  a  literal 

urtingame,  interpretation  of  the  old  claim  to  'touz  les  arm[ur]es 

.  .  .  come  le  Roi  mesmes  le  duist  avoir,'  he  chose  one 

*  Universal  Magazine,  the  Annual  Register,  and  the  Universal  Museum. 
'  The  Champion's  Challenge  at  the  Coronation  of  King  George  III 
was  engraved  by  Joseph  Collyer  after  Daniel  Dodd  for  Charlotte 
Cowley's  The  Ladies  History  of  England,  1 780  (between  pp.  560  and 
561).  The  Champion's  armour  is  fanciful  and  includes  a  head-piece 
like  a  fireman's  helmet  with  plumes. 
+  Scrivelsby,  pp.  188-190. 
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No.  XII.— THE  CHAMPION  HENRY  DYMOKE  IN  WESTMINSTER  HALL  AT  CORONATION 
OF  GEORGE  IV  :  OPENING  OF  CEREMONY  :  FROM  THE  GENTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINE 


that  he  conceived  to  be  in  every  way  com- 
mensurate with  both  the  importance  of  his 
office  and  his  own  dignity. 

In  the  absence  of  all  pictorial  or  written 
evidence  the  identity  of  this  armour  must  re- 
main a  matter  of  speculation.  But  since  John 
Dymoke  is  known  to  have  kept  the  armour 
used  by  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  one  of  the  armours  offered  at  Christie's  in 
1877,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  the 
harness  purchased  at  the  sale  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Redfern  and  now  in  the  London  Museum 
(No.  x) .  This  armour  has,  moreover,  obvious- 
ly been  'new  set '  at  some  comparatively  re- 
cent time.  The  pouldrons,  gauntlets,  and  col- 
lar have  been  relined  with  doeskin,  while  pic- 
cadils  of  red  cloth  have  been  provided  where 
necessary.  And  the  helmet  has  been  fitted 
with  a  coif  of  linen  and  quilted  blue  satin. 

None  of  these  restorations  is  modern;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  though  all  show  slight  signs 
of  use,  they  are  not  early  seventeenth-century 
work.  For  reasons  that  will  later  be  adduced 
the  London  Museum  armour  cannot  be  that 
used  at  the  Coronation  of  King  George  IV; 
and  it  is  clearly  neither  the  'richlie  gilt'  arm- 
our given  to  the  Champion  in  1685  nor  the 
'Armour  Capape  engraven  white  and  gilt  for 


K.  Edwd  IIId,  retained  by  the 
Champion  in  1689.  There  would 
in  the  circumstances  seem  to  be 
only  one  possible  interpretation 
of  these  facts. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  the 
Challenge  was  performed  was  at 
the  Coronation  of  King  George 
IV  on  Thursday,  July  19th,  1821. 
The  Champion  at  that  time  was 
the  Rev.  John  Dymoke,  Rector  of 
Scrivelsby  and  Prebendary  of  Lin- 
coln. As  a  cleric  he  was  debarred 
from  playing  his  proper  part  in 
the  ceremony;  and  he  according- 
ly nominated  a  certain  Mr.  John 
Reader  to  act  as  his  deputy,  since 
his  son,  Henry  Dymoke  (1801- 
1865),  an  officer  in  the  Navy,  was 
abroad.  Henry,  however,  returned 
in  time  for  the  Coronation  and 
was  permitted,  though  a  minor, 
to  act  for  his  father.  The  Deputy- 
Champion,  who  was  apparently  a  man  of  ab- 
normal size,  was  not  furnished  with  an  ar- 
mour from  the  Tower.  Both  he  and  his  squires, 
Captains  Elphinstone  and  Warr,  were  provided 
with  three  armours  from  the  Gwennap  Collec- 
tion* then  being  exhibited  at  the  Gothic  Hall 
in  Pall  Mall.  That  selected  for  the  Deputy- 
Champion  was  No.  18  in  the  Catalogue,  a  fine 
'crested'  (Maximilian)  harness  described  as 
'the  armour  of  the  renowned  Albert,  Grand 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  6  ft.  8  in.  high,  weight  75 
lbs.'  This  armour  which  had  previously  been 
exhibited  at  the  Oplotheca  (Catalogue,  No.  10) 
had  been  taken  by  General  Lavileur  from 
Munich.  It  was  for  some  time  exhibited  with 
other  spoils  in  the  Hall  of  the  Marshals  at 
Versailles  and  was  later  purchased  in  Paris  by 
the  collector  William  Bullock,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  Gwennap.  While  on  exhibition  at 
the  Gothic  Hall  it  was  engraved  by  George 
Cruikshank  in  1819.! 

Two  reliable  contemporary  engravings  of 
the  Champion's  Deputy  armed  for  the  Chal- 
lenge exist.  One  of  these  has  been  reproduced 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cripps-Day  in  his  Armour  Sales  ; 

*   The  names  of  the  Esquires  are  taken  from  the  Gwennap 

Catalogues, 

f  Published  February  1820  or  later. 
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the  second  and  better  one,  lithographed  by 
E.  Hull,  after  a  picture  by  A.  Cooper,  is  re- 
produced here  (No.  xi).  A  water-colour 
sketch  of  the  Deputy-Champion  on  the  way 
from  his  stable  to  Westminster  Hall,  believed 
to  be  by  Thomas  Ryder,  the  engraver,  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor. 

The  opening  phase  of  the  picturesque  cere- 
mony was  depicted  with  reasonable  fidelity 
in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine*  (No.  xii).  And 
I  have  been  graciously  permitted  to  reproduce 
another  water-colour  sketch  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Windsor  by  Denis  Dighton  (No. 
xiii),  which  shows  its  culmination  before  the 
High  Table.  Other  versions  are  less  accurate. 
George  Jones,  R.A.,  in  1821  painted  a  pic- 
ture of  The  Champion  s  Challenge^  for  the  then 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  wherein  Henry  Dymoke 
appears,  contrary  to  fact,  upon  a  black  horse 
in  place  of  piebald  Cato,  and  armed  cap-a-pe 
in  a  white  and  gold  Greenwich  armour  which 
is  apparently  the  so-called  'Smythe  armour1 
in  the  Tower  (No.  xiv). 

The  Deputy-Champion's  armour  and  those 
of  his  esquires  were  sold  at  one  of  the  many 
armour  sales  held  in 
Robins'  rooms  in  the 
'thirties  of  last  century, 
sales  which  inspired 
Barham's  lines  in  The 
Brothers  of  Birchington : 

'No  more  the  Knight  rattles 

in  broils  and  in  battles, 
But  sells,  by  De  Robins, 

hisgoodsandhischattels.'' 

The  three  armours 
appeared  as  lots  161, 
162  and  163  in  the  sale 
held  on  June  1  oth, 
1833.  The  Deputy- 
Champion's  harness, 

*  Vol.  XCI. 

t  Exhibited  as  No.  95  at  the 
British  Institution,  1825;  re- 
produced in  John  Whittaker's 
Ceremonial  of  the  Coronation, 
1823.  pl-  40.  It  is  possible  that 
it  was  this  studio  use  of  the 
armour  that  led  to  Hewitt's 
misstatement  that  it  had  been 
used  at  the  Coronation  of 
King  George  II. 


lot  161,  was  purchased  either  by  or  for  Sir 
Samuel  Rush  Meyrick.  The  latter  notes  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Critical  Inquiry  that  'the 
fluted  suit  of  armour  which  Mr.  Dymock 
then  wore  may  be  seen  in  the  Grand  Arm- 
oury at  Goodrich  Court.' 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  presence  of  this 
very  large  armour  in  the  Meyrick  Collection 
after  1842,  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  it 
was  one  of  the  first  harnesses  to  be  sold. 

What  was  asserted  to  be  the  armour  worn 
by  Henry  Dymoke  at  the  Coronation  in  182 1 
was  lent  by  him  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Lincoln  in  1848.* 
No  one  can  have  known  better  than  the  Cham- 
pion that  the  statement  was  entirely  without 
foundation.  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  how- 
ever, lent  two  Maximilian  armours  from  the 
Meyrick  Collection  to  the  Monarchs  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  Exhibition  held  in  the 
winter  of  1901-1902.!  Both  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Somers  and  were  lent  by 

*  Archaeological  Institute — Memoirs  illustrative  of  the  History 
of  the  County  and  City  of  Lincoln,  1850,  p.  xxxiv. 

f   Catalogue,  Nos.  663  and  667. 


No.    XIII.— THE   CHALLENGE    BEFORE  THE   HIGH    TABLE    :    CORONATION  OF  GEORGE   IV    :    WATER- 
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him  to  the  Birmingham  Exhibition  of  1934.  One,  decorated  in 
groups  of  radiating  flutes,  is  clearly  that  worn  by  the  Deputy- 
Champion  (No.  xv),  though  it  is  now  mounted  in  such  a  way 
that  its  height  is  not  at  once  obvious. 

When  practising  for  the  Coronation,  Henry  Dymoke  made  use 
of  a  German  tilt-armour  from  Munich,  which  appeared  as  lot 
100  in  Robins'  sale  of  June  10th,  1833.  It  was  subsequently  worn 
'by  a  young  gentleman  at  the  Fancy-Dress  Ball  given  by  Lady 
Hyde-Parker.'  This  armour  Mr.  Cripps-Day  has  tentatively  iden- 
tified with  the  armour  No.  745  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 

Henry  Dymoke,  the  last  acting  Champion,  was  the  only 
Champion  since  the  Civil  War  who  felt  impelled  to  adventure 
himself  as  Champion  in  his  Sovereign's  cause.  In  1814  Mr. 
(later  Lord)  Brougham  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  against  the  Prince  Regent  and  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled Some  inquiry  into  the  constitutional  character  of  the  Queen  Con- 
sort. In  1 82 1  the  Prince  having  ascended  the  Throne,  Dymoke 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  wipe  out  such  disloyalty— 
in  ink.  So  grasping  a  pen  firmly  in  his  hand  he  indited  some 
pompous  nonsense  entitled  The  Champion' s  Defence  of  the  Corona- 
tion and  Challenge  to  Mr.  Brougham. 

Never  again,  to  quote  that  disrespectful  wag  Tom  Hood, 
will  a  Champion  'take  his  head  in  a  sauce-pan  to  Westminster 
Hall.'  But  though  the  pageantry  of  the  Challenge  has  van- 
ished with  the  Banquet,  a  Dymoke  still  plays  an  honourable 
part  in  the  Coronation.  King  Edward  VII  was  graciously 
pleased  to  permit  his  Champion  to  bear  the  banner  of  England 
at  his  crowning.  King  George  V  followed  this  precedent  ;  and 


No.  XV.— ARMOUR  WORN  AT  CORONA- 
TION OF  GEORGE  IV  :  IN  COLLECTION 
OF    LORD    SOMERS    (BY    PERMISSION) 


His  present  Majesty,  with 
a  fine  sympathy  for  an- 
cient and  picturesque  cus- 
toms and  honourable  of- 
fices, has  expressed  his 
wish  to  do  likewise. 


No.  XIV.— ENTRANCE  OF  THE  CHAMPION  WITH  THE  HIGH  CONSTABLE  AND  EARL  MARSHAL 
AFTER    GEORGE    JONES,    R.A.    (J.    WHITTAKER'S    CEREMONIAL    OF   THE    CORONATION,   1823) 


N.B. — The  extracts  from 
the  Tower  Delivery  Book 
(Pub.  Rec.  Office  :  W.O. 
55/1656)  given  in  both 
parts  of  this  article  differ 
in  some  important  par- 
ticulars from  the  versions 
hitherto  published.  The 
wording  as  here  printed 
has  been  carefully  checked 
by  the  writer  on  two  oc- 
casions and  is  certified  to 
be  absolutely  correct. 
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EARLY    PRINTS    OF    THE    BALLET 

By  IFAN  KYRLE  FLETCHER 


the  last  century,   when   London  and   Paris 

RUNG/fiflsTSaw  La  Sylphide  and  Giselle.  Frequent  re- 

IC  USTW&te  Q1*  these  two  ballets  have  proved  a 

brij^geyon  which  interest  has  been  carried  over 

-^%re~century  from  Markova  to  Grisi  and  from 

Fokine  to  Coralli.  No  better  approach  could 

be  found  to  the  collecting  of  ballet  prints. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
romantic  dancers  was  Marie  Taglioni  (1804- 
1884),  whom  Blasis  called  'La  Sylphide  de 
l'Opera.'  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that, 
while  no  one  living  can  have  seen  her  dance, 
some  of  the  older  generation  may  remember 
her,  a  white-haired  old  lady  long  fallen  from 
her  high  estate,  escorting  her  deportment 
class  to  take  the  air  in  Hyde  Park.  Prints 
were  made  of  her  in  almost  all  her  favourite 
ballets.  To  collect  them  all  would  be  a  task  of 
great  patience,  but  no  one  will  dispute  the 
necessity  of  securing  a  print  of  her  as  'La  Syl- 


No.  I.— MARIE  TAGLIONI  AS  ZOLOE  IN  LA  BAYADERE  :  DRAWN 
ON   STONE  BY  R.  J.  LANE  FROM  A  DRAWING  BY  A.  E.  CHALON 

WILL  the  young  folks  ever  see  anything 
so  charming,  anything  so  classic,  any- 
thing like  Taglioni  ? '  It  was  in  1850 
that  Thackeray  asked  this  question,  and  in  it 
concentrated  all  the  regret  for  les  temps  perdu s 
which  must  always  surround  the  triumphs  of 
the  theatre.  For  sixty  years  the  lovers  of  ballet 
could  find  no  answer  to  the  question,  but  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  been 
more  fortunate.  We  have  seen  Pavlova,  Nijin- 
sky,  Karsavina  and  Massine,  and,  what  is 
more,  we  have  seen  a  welcome  revival  both 
of  the  art  and  the  appreciation  of  ballet — a 
revival  so  sweeping  that  it  has  turned  the 
attention  of  many  ballet  enthusiasts  to  the 
records  of  the  glorious  'thirties  and  'forties  of 


£aURUN6AMF""\ 
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No.    II.— CARLOTTA  GRISI  AS  SHE    APPEARED  IN  THE   BALLET 
LA    GISELLE    IN    1841    :    A    LITHOGRAPH     AFTER    CHALLAMEL 
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phide'  in  the  ballet  which  her  father  wrote 
for  her  and  which  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  at  Paris  in  1832  with  triumphant  suc- 
cess. Lithographs  of  Taglioni  by  R.  J.  Lane 
after  A.  E.  Chalon  are  sometimes  found. 
These  belong  to  a  collection  called  Six 
Sketches  of  Mademoiselle  Taglioni,  published  by 
J.  Dickinson  in  1831  and,  to  be  complete, 
should'  contain  not  only  the  six  lithographs 
but  six  poems  by  F.  W.  N.  Bayley  descriptive 
of  the  dancer's  talents.  Tradition  credits  her 
with  being  the  first  dancer  to  practise  the 
modern  position  known  as  sur  la  pointe.  This 
achievement  should  be  marked  in  a  ballet 
print  collection  by  a  print  dated  1831,  the 
year  in  which  toe-dancing  is  believed  to  have 
been  originated  (No.  i).  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  there  are  at  least  thirty  different 
prints  of  Taglioni,  and  that  if  minor  variants 
are  collected  the  number  may  easily  be  in- 
creased to  fifty. 

Taglioni's  greatest  rival  was  the  Austrian 
dancer  Fanny  Elssler  (1 810-1884).  Some  find 


aURUNGAME 
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No.   III.-  FANNY  CERITO   AS   SHE    APPEARED    IN    THE    BALLET 
ONDINE    :   COLOURED   LITHOGRAPH    OF    1843   BY   J.   H.    LYNCH 


it  interesting,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  to 
possess  a  print  of  each  of  these  two  dancers  in 
La  Sylphide,  but  the  interest  is  morbid  as  Els- 
sler's  appearance  in  this  role  was  a  complete 
failure.  Far  more  attractive  is  it  to  collect 
prints  of  her  in  parts  which  she  made  dis- 
tinctively her  own,  such  as  the  glamorous 
'Florinde'  in  Jean  Coralli's  ballet,  Le  Diable 
Boiteux.  But  prints  of  'Florinde'  are  hard  to 
find,  and  the  one  which  is  usually  seen  is  an 
illustration  taken  from  a  book,  Gautier's  Les 
Beautes  de  V Opera,  1845.  Each  collector  has  to 
answer  for  himself  the  problem  whether  to 
admit  book  illustrations  into  a  print  collec- 
tion. If  they  are  to  be  excluded,  it  is  probable 
that  the  collection  will  always  lack  a  portrait 
of  Elssler  as  'Florinde.'  In  this  case  a  worthy 
second  choice  would  be  one  of  the  many 
prints  of  her  in  the  cachucha,  a  dance  of  which 
she  seemed  the  incarnation.  Not  counting 
variants  there  are  over  sixty  known  prints  of 
Mademoiselle  Elssler. 

These  two  great  dancers  were  quickly 
followed  by  a  third,  the  lovely  and  vivacious 
Italian,  Carlotta  Grisi  (1819-1899).  In  1841 
she  made  her  debut  in  Paris  in  La  Peri  and  ap- 
peared a  few  weeks  later  in  Giselle,  for  which 
Heine  supplied  the  story,  Gautier  wrote  the 
libretto,  Adolphe  Adam  composed  the  music 
and  Jean  Coralli  and  Vernoy  de  Saint- 
Georges  arranged  the  dances.  A  print  of 
Grisi  in  this,  her  greatest  creation,  will  al- 
ways be  one  of  the  first  desiderata  of  the  ballet 
collector.  The  most  attractive  is  the  litho- 
graph after  Challamel  which  is  here  illus- 
trated (No.  ii). 

The  fourth  Grace  was  Fanny  Cerito,  a 
fairy-like  creature,  who  first  danced  'On- 
dine.'  This  event  is  recorded  in  one  print 
only,  a  coloured  lithograph  by  J.  H.  Lynch, 
published  by  Wm.  Spooner  in  1843  (No.  iii). 
With  Cerito  must  be  mentioned  the  Danish 
dancer,  Lucile  Grahn  (1825- 1907),  of  whom 
only  five  prints  are  known.  These  two  dancers 
would  have  achieved  far  greater  fame  if  they 
had  not  lived  under  the  shadow  of  Taglioni, 
Elssler  and  Grisi. 

It  was  four  of  these  superb  artistes  who 
combined  to  create  in  London  the  climax  of 
the  romantic  ballet,  and,  incidentally,  to 
provide  the  ballet  collector  with  one  of  the 
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No.  IV 
GRISI, 


—THE    PAS   DE   QUATRE  :  MARIE    TAGLIONI,    CARLOTTA 
FANNY    CERITO,    LUCILLE   GRAHN    :    BY   A.   E.    CHALON 


illusive  rarities  which  make  this  branch  of 
collecting  so  fascinating.  On  July  12th,  1845, 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Marie  Taglioni, 
Carlotta  Grisi,  Fanny  Cerito  and  Lucille 
Grahn  danced  a  pas  de  quatre  before  Queen 
Victoria.  The  credit  of  bringing  together 
such  an  extraordinary  combination  of  stars 
on  one  stage  must  go  to  the  manager,  Benja- 
min Lumley,  and  the  choreographer,  Jules 
Perrot.  Money  alone  did  not  suffice  to  over- 
come all  the  obstacles  and  the  occasion  was  a 
triumph  not  only  of  the  ballerina's  artistry 
but  also  of  managerial  tact.  A  coloured  litho- 
graph of  the  four  dancers  in  a  pyramidal 
grouping  was  made  from  a  design  by  A.  E. 
Chalon.  It  is  sought  after  by  every  ballet 
print  collector;  it  is  found  only  by  the  fortun- 
ate few  (No.  iv). 

A  less-known  dancer,  the  records  of  whose 
achievements  have  a  melancholy  interest,  is 
Emma  Livry  (1842- 1863).  She  was  a  young 
French  ballerina  of  outstanding  promise,  who 
in  1859,  when  only  seventeen,  danced  the 
leading  roles  in  a  series  of  revivals  of  the  bal- 
lets made  famous  by  Taglioni.  Four  years 
later,  when  rehearsing  La  Muette  de  Portici, 


she  was  burned  to  death  when  her  gauze 
skirt  caught  fire.  Collectors  search  for  prints 
of  her  in  this  ballet,  but  they  seldom  are 
successful  and  have  to  be  satisfied  with  one 
of  her  in  La  Sylphide.  The  same  fate  befell  the 
English  dancer,  Clara  Webster  (1 823-1 844). 
Only  three  prints  of  her  are  known  to  exist. 
The  most  interesting  is  a  coloured  aquatint 
by  G.  A.  Turner,  published  by  William 
Spooner,  1845,  beneath  which  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, 'From  a  sketch  taken  previous  to  her 
death  and  in  the  dress  she  wore  on  the  even- 
ing of  her  melancholy  and  fatal  accident.' 
We  reproduce  this  print  (No.  v). 

These  references  to  the  ballet  dancer's  cos- 
tume carry  us  back  into  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, when  what  we  now  call  the  traditional 
ballet  costume  was  being  evolved.  Its  de- 
velopment can  be  traced  in  prints.  In  the 
early  Eighteenth  Century  theatrical  dancing 
was  beginning  to  gather  a  speed  which  was 
quite  unknown  when  it  began  as  a  Court  en- 
tertainment in  the  previous  century.  Progress 


No.  V.— CLARA  WEBSTER,  DRAWN  &  ENGRAVED  BY  G.  A.  TURNER 
COLOURED    AQUATINT   PUBLISHED    BY    WM.   SPOONER    IN    1845 
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in  this  direction  was  re- 
tarded by  the  high-heeled 
shoes,  long,  heavy  dresses 
and  towering  wigs  which 
the  female  dancers  had  in- 
herited from  the  Court 
ladies.  It  was  the  great 
dancer,  La  Camargo 
(1710-1770),  who  dis- 
carded the  high-heeled 
shoe  in  favour  of  the  bal- 
let-slipper, shortened  her 
skirt  to  a  point  just  below 
the  knee,  and  added  an 
under-garment  which  was 
the  first  step  towards  flesh- 
coloured  tights.  In  the 
comparative  freedom  of 
this  costume  La  Camargo 
did  much  to  increase  the 
range  of  steps,  by  intro- 
ducing an  entrechat  of  four 
crossings,  the  saut  de  basque, 
and  her  sensational  Min- 
uet Backwards.  Lancret  painted  two  delightful  pictures  of  the  dancer  in  action.  From  one  of 
these,  now  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  an  engraving  was  made  by  L.  Cars  (No.  vi).  This  should 
be  in  every  ballet  print  collection,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  criticisms  have  been  made  of  it  as 

an  exact  representation  of 
a  dancing  position. 

1 1  was  Marie  Salle  (1707- 
1756)  who  introduced 
these  innovations  to  Lon- 
don and  even  carried  them 
a  step  further  when  she 
appeared  at  Covent  Gar- 
den in  her  own  ballet  Pyg- 
malion in  1 734.  A  contem- 
porary journal  reported 
that  she  appeared  in  a 
gauze  tunic  l satis  panier, 
sansjupe,  sans  corps,  echevelee 
et  sans  aucun  ornement  sur  la 
tete.'  She  was  not  permit- 
ted to  dance  at  the  Paris 
Opera  in  this  scanty  attire. 
She  also  was  painted  by 
Lancret — a  fine  print  exists 
by  Delarmessin  (No.  vii) 
— but  unfortunately  both 
this  portrait  and  that  of 

No.    VI.— MADEMOISELLE    CAMARGO    (1710-1770)  :  ENGRAVED    BY    L.  CARS   AFTER   N.    LANCRET  La      CamargO      depiCt      the 
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No.  VIII.— SCENE  FROM  JASON  ET   MED£~E,  THE  BALLET  TRAGIQUE  Ol     II    \\ 
GEORGES  NOVERRE,  PRODUCED  1775  :  PRINT  PUBLISHED  BY    BOYDELL,    1781 


dancers  in  the  conventional  costumes  of  the 
early  Eighteenth  Century,  and  not  in  their  re- 
volutionary attire.  Sixty  years  later  the  in- 
novations of  La  Camargo  and  Marie  Salle  had 
become  universally  adopted  and  flesh  col- 
oured tights,  then  an  indispensable  part  of  a 
dancer's  costume,  were  even  named  after 
Maillot,  the  costumier  at  the  Paris  Opera. 

So  far  in  these  notes  attention  has  been 
concentrated  on  the  great  ballerinas.  Now  it 
is  time  to  consider  some  outstanding  male 
dancers.  The  first  to  be  mentioned  in  connex- 
ion with  all  experiment,  innovation  and  de- 
velopment is  Jean  Georges  Noverre  (1727- 
1 8 1  o) .  So  important  was  he,  as  dancer,  teach- 
er, writer  and  choregraphe,  that  his  portrait 
might  well  occupy  a  central  place  in  a  ballet 
collection  were  it  not  for  the  unhappy  fact 
that  to  place  it  there  would  mean  removing  it 
from  its  proper  position  as  the  frontispiece  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  edition  of  his  works.  The 
discriminating  collector  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  print  of  Jason  et  Medee,  Noverre's 
famous  ballet  tragique,  a  dance-pantomime  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  the  action  was  con- 
veyed entirely  by  means  of  dancing  and  mim- 
ing. The  ballet  was  first  produced  in  1775, 
but  the  print,  a  mixture  of  aquatint  and  etch- 


ing, was  not  published  by  John  Boy- 
dell  until  1 781  (No.  viii). 

This  curious  caricature  also  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  the  great  family 
of  Vestris.  The  male  dancer  shown  in 
the  centre  of  the  print  is  Gaetano 
Vestris  (1729-1808),  who  was  called 
'the  handsome  Vestris,'  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  four  brothers,  who  were 
all  dancers.  He  worked  under  Noverre 
at  Stuttgart,  and  became  one  of  the 
greatest  dancers  of  all  time.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  can  be  very  inadequately 
represented  in  a  print  collection,  as, 
apart  from  Jason  et  Medee,  only  an 
by  Paul  Sandby,  1781,  and 
00k  illustrations  are  known 
e  married  Mademoiselle 
hother  famous  dancer,  and 
tlTeTFson  was  Auguste  Vestris  ( 1 760- 
1842),  the  prodigy  who  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  the 
ballet  of  La  Cinquantaine  when  he  was 
not  yet  twelve  years  old.  Unlike  most  infant 
performers  he  retained  his  talent  throughout 


No.    IX.— MADEMOISELLE  AURETTI  :  FROM  A  RARE  ENGRAVING 
IN    MEZZOTINT    BY    G.    SCOTIN,    PUBLISHED    BY    J.    SPILSBURY 
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No.    X.— MADEMOISELLE    CELESTE    (1814-1882)    AS    THE    MAID 
OF  CASHMERE  :  ENGRAVING    BY  E.  T.  PARKIS  AFTER  A.  DICK 


his  whole  life.  For  thirty-six  years  he  was  prem- 
ier danseur  at  the  Opera.  The  collector  will  be 
anxious  to  secure  the  amusing  pair  of  etchings 
of  this  dancer  made  byBartolozzi  after  Dance. 
These  were  published  by  Humphrey  in  1781. 
A  brief  note  of  some  scarce  prints  may  be 
useful.  One  of  the  most  desirable  is  the  mezzo- 
tint by  Scotin  of  Mademoiselle  Auretti,  a 
dancer  of  whom  almost  nothing  is  known  ex- 
cept that  she  danced  in  London  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  in  1746  (No.  ix).  Others  are 
the  anonymous  stipple  engraving  of  Carlo 
Blasis  ( 1 803-1 878),  the  first  master  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Dancing  at  Milan  and  an 
innovator  almost  as  great  as  Noverre  himself; 
the  coloured  aquatint  by  Janinet  of  Marie 
Guimard  (1743-18 16),  in  the  ballet  Le  Pre- 
mier JVavigateur,  written  for  her  by  Maximilien 
Gardel;  and  the  three  lithographic  carica- 
tures of  Lola  Montez  (181 8-1 861)  which 
were  published  in  America  about  1858. 
Their  titles  are  Lola  Coming,  Lola  has  Come  and 
Bird's  Eye  View  of  Lola  Montez  taken  from  the 
Lion's  Den.  The  success  of  this  lady  was  per- 


haps more  sensational  than  artistic,  but  the 
records  of  her  spectacular  appearances  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  and  in  America  are 
not  likely  to  be  neglected  on  that  account. 
Also  should  be  mentioned  the  engraving  by 
E.  T.  Parris  after  A.  Dick  of  Mile.  Celeste 
( 1 8 1 4- 1 882)  as  The  Maid  of  Cashmere  (No.  x) . 
This  lady  later  became  a  famous  actress  in 
melodrama  and  married  an  American  named 
Elliott.  For  prints  of  some  of  the  less  famous 
dancers  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century  the 
collector  will  have  to  look  to  the  'penny  plain, 
twopence  coloured'  sheets  issued  for  juvenile 
theatres.  Here  will  be  found  portraits  of  such 
forgotten  favourites  as  Mile.  Rosier. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
vexed  question  of  book  illustrations.  Each 
collector  has  to  make  his  own  decision,  but 
the  most  rigid  rule  is  apt  to  break  down  be- 
fore the  temptation  of  adding  to  a  collection 
the  dozen  superb  coloured  prints  of  dancers 
to  be  found  amongst  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  plates  of  La  Galerie  Thedtrale.  Music 
covers  offer  another  problem  of  the  ethics  of 
collecting.  Should  these  be  allowed  in  a  col- 
lection of  prints  ?  Once  again  the  question 
can  only  be  answered  individually,  but  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  exclusion  of  music 
covers  means  the  absence  of  some  of  the  most 
attractive  coloured  lithographs  of  Taglioni 
and  Elssler.  A  rule  might  be  made  that,  if 
they  are  to  be  included,  they  must  be  com- 
plete. In  this  way  something  might  be  done 
to  prevent  further  spoliation  of  these  interest- 
ing relics  by  cutting  off  the  pictorial  title  and 
destroying  the  music. 

These  brief  notes  contain  only  the  broadest 
outlines  of  the  iconography  of  the  dance. 
Some  of  the  attractions  and  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties have  been  hastily  passed  in  review.  It 
is  only  by  personal  experience  that  the  collec- 
tor will  discover  many  other  attractions  and, 
one  suspects,  many  other  difficulties.  Collect- 
ing ballet  prints  is  a  new  path  of  exceptional 
attractiveness  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  dance.  Collectors  who  are  tempted  to  ex- 
plore it  will  certainly  be  encouraged  by  the 
illustrations  of  a  few  of  the  prints  in  the  fine 
collection  at  the  Mercury  Theatre ;  the  prints 
are  here  reproduced  by  the  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  Ashley  Dukes. 
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THE  surcoat,  al- 
so known  at  var- 
ious times  as  the 
Tunic,  Gown,  or  Kirtle 
is  of  simple  cut,  with 
plain  front  and  square- 
cut  hanging  sleeves 
with  slit  front-seam. 
Before  about  1 530-40 
it  had  been  made  of 
cloth  or  velvet  (Ash- 
mole,  p.  213)  some- 
times thickly  embroi- 
dered with  small  gar- 
ters, the  number  great- 
er or  less  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  wearer ; 
the  colour  was  blue, 
scarlet,  crimson  or 
even  white,  but  by  the 
later  part  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  the 
material  was  regularly 
velvet, lined  with  white 
silk  and  not  with  fur, 
and  the  colour  crim- 
son. No  surcoat  of 
Christian  IV  remains 
at  Copenhagen;  that 
of  Charles  II  at  West- 
minster Abbey  (No. 
xiv)  which  shows  the 
cut  very  clearly,  cor- 
responds almost  exact- 
ly to  Ashmole's  plate 
and  measurements. 
The  surcoat  at  Dresden 
(it  hardly  shows  on 
No.  x  :  Part  I)  seemed 
to  be  almost  identical. 
Throughout  the  Eight- 
eenth  Century  the 


No.  XIII.— ROBES    OF    THE    ORDER    OF    THE  GARTER  OF  KING 
ALBERT  OF  SAXONY,  C.   1850  :  THE  AR.MEE  MUSEUM,  DRESDEN 


at  continued  in 
ost  exactly  the 
same  form,  and  it  is 
often  to  be  seen  in  por- 
traits. It  must,  how- 
ever, be  distinguished 
from  that  belonging 
to  peers'  coronation 
robes,  which  are  also 
of  crimson  velvet,  but 
the  peer's  mantle  has  a 
deep  ermine  or  min- 
iver collar,  and  the 
peer's  surcoat  is  also 
trimmed  with  fur.  The 
surcoat  of  yellow  taf- 
feta shown  with  Fred- 
eric VI's  robes  (No. 
xi:  Part  I:  May  issue) 
has  a  wavy  trimming 
of  silver  lace  which 
suggests  the  late  Eight- 
eenth Century:  it  can 
hardly  havebeen  worn 
in  1822  if  the  sketch 
(No.  xii:  Part  I)  was 
taken  as  a  pattern.  The 
Garter  surcoat  sur- 
vived until  the  end  of 
the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. There  is  a  sur- 
coat of  Friedrich  Au- 
gust II  of  Saxony  and 
one  of  King  Albert  I 
at  Dresden,  but  the 
latest  in  a  public  col- 
lection is  that  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  (d.  1892)  in 
the  London  Museum.* 

*    Catalogue.    No.    33-218. 
Wrongly  described  as  a  cloak. 
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The  surcoat,  however,  has  now  fallen  out  of  use. 

The  Hood  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  (1508-47)  did  not  continue  to  be  worn 
as  a  head-covering,  as  was  the  hood  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  but  was  soon  re- 
placed by  a  cap  or  hat.  It  survived  as  a 
'humeral'  worn  on  the  right  shoulder  of 
the  mantle;  the  padded  ring  became  small- 
er, and  the  liripipe  streamer,  usually  worn 
looped  about  the  sword-belt,  narrower,  as  the 
original  function  was  lost  sight  of.  The  hood 
of  Charles  II  is  shown  in  No.  xv  (the  ring  is 
1 1 '5  cm.  in  diameter  and  the  streamer  137 
cm.  long)  together  with  the  blue  velvet 
sword-belt.  The  hood  has  survived  till  to-day 
in  a  reduced  form. 

The  'Cap'  of  the  Order,  which  replaced  the 
hood,  is  of  black  velvet,  with  a  narrow  brim, 
and  stiff  pleated  crown;  it  had  a  gold  and 
jewelled  band,  a  plume  of  white  ostrich  fea- 
thers, and  an  aigrette  of  heron's  feathers,  the 
cost  of  which  will  be  noted  below.  Its  late 
sixteenth-century  form,  with  a  lower  and 
softer  crown,  appears  almost  a  French  fash- 
ion (see  M.  Gheeraerdts'  engraving,  No.  iv: 
Part  I).  By  1685  (No.  xvi)  the  crown  is  stiff 
and  15*5  cm.  high  (that  in  Dresden,  No.  x  is 
I  think  lower) ;  the  bands  of  both  are  missing. 
By  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  crown  was 
again  lower  (No.  xiii)  and  the  same  holds  good 


GARTER    OF    KING    CHARLES  II 
IGY    IN    WESTMINSTER    ABBEY 


to-day,  when  the 
number  of  feathers 
has  been  reduced  to 
three.  To  the  latter 
practice  an  exception 
was  recently  made  in 
favour  of  the  late  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  who  on 
account  of  his  small 
stature  was  allowed 
a  plume  of  twelve 
ostrich  feathers. 

Although  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a 
doublet  and  breeches 
of  cloth  of  silver 
formed  part  of  the 
robes  of  the  Order  in 
the  early  Seventeenth 
Century,  the  evi- 
dence of  portraits  is 
on  the  whole  against  this.  It  may  therefore 
be  assumed  that  the  Statute  of  April  1661 
(Nicholas,  II,  p.  348)  not  mentioned  by 
Ashmole,  'That  the  Under  Habit  shall  con- 
sist of  a  Cloth  of  Silver  Doublet  or  Vest,  and 
Trunk  Hose'  was  the  first  relating  to  these 
garments.  Those  of  Charles  II  (No.  xvii) 
merit  some  closer  study,  since  they  form  an 
interesting  blend  of  conscious  archaism  and 
contemporary  fashion,  at  a  time  when  little 
was  known  of  the  history  of  dress. 

Both  doublet  and  breeches  are  of  stiff  cloth 
of  silver,  with  a  bluish  sheen,  heavily  trimmed 
with  silver-gilt  and  silver  bobbin  lace.  The 
doublet,  the  cut  of  which  may  be  better  seen 
in  No.  xviii,  has  lost  its  neckband,  and  the 
back  seam  has  been  unpicked  as  far  as  the 
2 1 -cm.  slit,  which  was  left  to  allow  free  play 
for  the  shoulders.  In  front  the  doublet  only 
fastens  with  7  small  buttons,  which  are  hid- 
den under  the  cravat  of  gros point  de  Venise  lace 
(the  latter  may  have  been  remade  from  a  flat 
jabot  collar  with  rounded  ends).  From  the 
chest  it  is  cut  away  in  an  inverted  V-shape, 
and  about  the  waist,  which  is  above  normal 
level,  there  remain  the  vestiges  of  skirts  to- 
gether with  a  row  of  false  eyelet  holes,  recall- 
ing the  early  seventeenth-century  fashion  of 
lacing  with  points.  The  half-sleeves  are  slit 
down  the  front  seam,  and  have  falling  ruffles 
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of  metal  lace.  The  doublet  of  Charles  Stuart,  4th  Duke  of 

Richmond  (created  K.G.  1661)  at  Lennoxlove  is  very  similar, 

except  that  it  retains  its  plain  silk  neckband  and  is  not  so 

much  shaped  at  the  front. 

The  breeches  (No.  xvii)  are  of  the  same  material,  stiffened 

with  canvas  and  gathered  to  a  waistband  with  a  single  button 

at  back  and  a  row  of  buttons  in  front.  They  are  decorated 

with  lace,  ornamental  buttons  and  bunches  of  silk  and  silver 

ribbons,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  No.  xviii,  hang  low  on  the 

hips,  some  inches  below  and  quite  unconnected  with  the  doub- 
let. Such  breeches  are  held  up  by  their  cut  alone,  for  this  was 

after  the  days  of  laces  and  points  and  over  a  hundred  years 

before  braces  came  into  general  use.  They  are  in  fact  a  short 

kilt-like  skirt,  and  have  no  pieces  to  pass  between  the  legs.  It  is 

unsafe  to  assume  that  they  always  had  this  petticoat  form  since 

the  pair  at  Lennoxlove  has  definite  divisions  for  the  legs. 
The  effigy  of  Charles  II  has  under  the  breeches,  a  pair  of 

thin  white  silk  drawers,  to  which  the  long  knitted  white  silk  stockings  are  sewn,  and  white  kid 

shoes,  with  ribbon  ties,  not  buckles.  (At  a  later  date  ribbon  rosettes  (No.  xiii)  took  the  place 

of  the  bows.)  White  kid  gloves,  trimmed 
with  ribbons  to  match  were  also  carried, 
though  these  are  missing  at  Westminster.  A 
tailor's  account  for  the  under  habit,  etc.,  for 
the  Installation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  (K.G. 
1697)  has  been  preserved  in  a  volume  of  mis- 
cellanea written  by  Sir  Thomas  St.  George 
(Garter  King  at  Arms,  1 686-1 703),  now  in 
the  British  Museum  (Lansdowne  MS.  881). 

Making  a  St.  George's  Rich  Doublet  and  Trunks  of 
Silver  Tabby  lined  with  white  Taffata,  the  doub- 
let garnished  down  before  and  on  all  seams  with 
two  silver  laces  and  4  down  the  back  and  2  on  the 
outside  Arms  and  round  the  skirts,  and  a  row  of 
silvr  buttons  between  every  2  laces,  and  a  broad 
silver  lace  ruffles  on  the  sleeve-hands,  a  rich 
Trimming  of  Silver  and  Satten  Ribband 

03:10:00 
Canvas,  Buckram,  Silk  and  Thread  00:10:00 

43  Doz  of  small  Silver  Buttons  at   2od 

pr  doz  03:1 1:08 

g  yards  of  Rich  Silver  Tabby  at  15s  pr 

yard  06:15:00 

Narrow  Silver  Lace  for  the  Doublet  03:10:00 

Broad    Silver    rich    point    lace    for    the 

Sleeves  and  Gloves  09:10:00 

A  Rich  Trimming  37:00:00 

White  Taffata  to  line  the  Doublet  and 

Trunks  01:15:00 

A  Payre  Cotton  Trouzers  00:16:00 

A  Payre  of  Gloues  and  Trimming  and 

facing  00:05:00 

»t     v,.    r.„T,^  ,.~  A    Black    Velvet    Cap    and    Velvet    and 

No.   XV.     GARTER  HOOD  AND  SWORD-BELT  OF  KING  CHARLES  II  .  .  ^ 
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A  Plume  of  Feathers  22:00:00 

A  crimson  velvet  belt  and  gilt  buckle  03:10:00 

Crimson  velvet  to  cover  the  scabbard  00:10:00 

Making  a  Pair  of  Silk  Trouzers  and 

Mantle*  (?)  00:05:00 

The  like  for  a  Payr  of  Cotton  Trouz  00:05:00 

Silver  thread  for  the  buttonholes  00:06:00 
White  Double  Ribband  for  the  Garter 

Robes  and  Shoos  0:15:00 


97:03:08 


[Total fees  amount  to  about  £271) 

With  the  mantle  in  the  Johanneum,  Dres- 
den (No.  x:  Part  I)  there  is  shown  a  red  velvet 
doublet  and  breeches.  The  doublet  has  a  small 
standing  collar,  a  long  unstiffened  front  with 
close-set  buttons  and  short  undivided  skirts  in 
the  early  seventeenth-century  style  (stiffen- 
ing is  almost  universal  in  English  doublets  of 
this  type).  There  are  half-sleeves  with  deep 
hanging  'hound's  ear'  cuffs,  which  suggest  a 
date  of  about  1690,  and  this  would  tend  to 
confirm  the  theory  advanced  above  that  the 

*  This  allusion  is  uncertain.  It  can  hardly  refer  to  the  mantle 
of  the  Order,  but  possibly  to  the  'mantling'  for  the  escut- 
cheon or  banner. 


suit,  if  not  the  mantle 
and  surcoat,  were  worn 
by  Johann  Georg  IV 
of  Saxony,  and  not  by 
Johann  Georg  II.  The 
breeches  are  short  and 
full,  gathered  to  a  plain 
waistband  with  a  but- 
ton in  front.  No  evi- 
dence has  been  found 
to  show  that  such  a  red 
velvet  doublet  and 
breeches  ever  formed 
part  of  the  English 
Garter  costume,  but  it 
may  well  be  that  the 
suit  was  made  in  Dres- 
den to  match  a  sur- 
coat. The  under  habit 
persisted  throughout 
the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries, 
with  slight  modifica- 
tions of  form. f  In  No. 
xix  it  may  be  seen 
how  the  high  collar  of  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century  appears  on  the  doublet  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  braid  recalls  the  frogging 
in  vogue  about  1820.  The  suit  of  King  Albert 
of  Saxony  (No.  xiii)  and  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  in  the  London  Museum  are  the 
latest  recorded,  and  they  correspond  fairly 
closely  with  the  coloured  plate  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  in  Nicolas  (Vol.  I,  to  face  p. 
1)  except  that  the  first  has  been  made  to 
conform  with  mid-nineteenth-century  ideas 
of  propriety  by  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  doe- 
skin riding  breeches,  which,  as  I  have  seen 
from  a  photograph,  were  actually  worn.  I  am 
informed  by  Messrs.  Ede  and  Ravenscroft,  of 
93,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  that  the  last 
under  habits  were  made  for  the  four  peers 
who  carried  the  canopy  at  the  Coronation  of 
Edward  VII  in  1902. 

Yet  although  the  under  habit  is  said  to  be 

f  An  attractive  illustration  was  seen  among  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  miniatures  (Christie's  Sale,  June  1935,  lot  No.  342), 
showing  a  small  boy  in  full  Garter  robes — probably  the 
Young  Pretender,  invested  at  Versailles  in  1723  at  the  age 
of  three,  and  certainly  not  the  young  George  III  as  the  cata- 
logue stated.  Another  version,  'The  Old  Chevalier,'  was  re- 
produced in  The  Connoisseur  (LXXIII.  Sept.  1925),  p.  40. 
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obsolete,  Edward  VIII  as  Prince  of  Wales 
is  shown  wearing  it  in  the  portrait  painted 
about  ten  years  ago  by  Albert  H.  Collings, 
R.I.,  and  now  in  the  Guildhall,  Portsmouth, 
{Illustrated  London  Neivs,  February  ist,  1936). 
Otherwise  the  Garter  mantle  is  now  worn 
over  naval,  military,  or  civil  uniform.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Service  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  which 
was  cancelled  in  1935  and  has  not  been  held 
since  191 1,  is  revived  in  June  this  year,  it  is 
possible  that  some  further  modifications  of 
the  Robes  may  be  seen;  for  it  is  curious  that 
though  uniforms  are  supposed  to  remain  in- 
variable, they  yet  continually  change. 

This  ends  the  survey  of  the  recognized  Offi- 
cial Robes  of  the  Order.  The  failure  to  trace 
any  actual  Robes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
has  caused  something  of  a  break  in  the  his- 
torical account,  but  I  have  felt  that  it  would 
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I  HI    l» 'i   j -,  1  11    \\|>  BREECHES  OF  KING  FREDERICK  VI 
ill     DENMARK,   1N22    :    NOW    AT    ROSENBORG   SLOT,   COPENHAGEN 

rather  confuse  the  issue  to  describe  the  eight- 
eenth-century Robes  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle  at  Ham  House  (property  of  the  Earl 
of  Dysart)  though  these,  as  also  any  robes  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  were  probably  close- 
ly copied  from  those  of  the  Garter.  But  apart 
from  this,  two  great  manuscript  sources  re- 
main untapped,  mainly  in  order  not  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  this  article  unduly;  these 
are,  firstly,  the  records  and  documents,  most- 
ly unclassified  and  not  easily  accessible,  at  the 
College  of  Arms,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London, 
E.C.,  and  secondly,  the  ledgers  of  Messrs.  Ede 
and  Ravenscroft,  some  of  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  the  older  firms  of  Wil- 
liam Webb  (founded  1689)  and  Adam  and 
Ede.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  re- 
view of  the  material  which  has  come  to  hand 
may  be  of  use  in  clearing  up  some  of  the  dif- 
ficult points  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  a 
larger,  more  detailed  and  more  conclusive 
work  upon  this  extremely  interesting  subject. 
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No.  I.— CROWNING  OF  A  KING  AND  QUEEN  :  MINIATURE,  '  .  I»l 
LIBER   REG  A  LIS  :  AT   WESTMINSTER   ABBEY   (BY    PERMISSION) 


THE  first  reference  to  a  'Coronation 
Book'  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
earliest  stories  of  the  crowning  of  a 
Christian  Prince  in  the  British  Isles.  For  in 
the  year  574,  so  the  legend  runs,  St.  Columba 
was  visited  by  an  angel  who  gave  to  him  'a 
book  of  glass  regarding  the  appointment  of 
Kings'  and  commanded  him  to  cross  over  to 
Iona  and  crown  the  Scottish  Prince  Aidan. 
The  saint  was  at  first  reluctant  to  obey  'be- 
cause of  his  greater  love  for  the  King's 
brother  Iogenan,'  whom  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred in  his  place.  But  the  angel  struck  him 
with  a  scourge,  the  marks  of  which  remained 
in  his  side  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  cried 
'Know  for  certain  that  I  am  sent  to  thee  by 
God  with  the  Book  of  Glass,  that  in  accord- 


ance with  the  words  that  thou  hast  read 
therein  thou  mayest  inaugurate  Aidan  into 
the  Kingdom.'  The  Book  of  Glass  evidently 
contained  instructions  for  the  Coronation 
ceremony,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  first  'Coronation  Book,'  and  the  legen- 
dary prototype  of  the  different  versions  of  the 
Coronation  Service,  which  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  constituted  the  only  'Corona- 
tion books.'  Coronation  Books  of  another 
sort,  commemorative  in  character,  describ- 
ing and  illustrating  a  particular  Coronation 
after  it  has  taken  place,  do  not  appear  in 
England  until  the  publication  of  Ogilby's 
famous  book  on  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II. 
The  first  three  versions,  or  'recensions'  of 
the  Coronation  Service,  the  so-called  orders 


Dip  uifaiiiHrnwutetniaUc*      csnobitftignyi 
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No.  II.— A  CORONATION  :  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  :  MANUSCRIPT 
AT   CORPUS   CHRISTI   COLLEGE,   CAMBRIDGE    (BY    PERMISSION) 
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of  Egbert,  Ethelred  II  and 
Henry  I,  are  to  be  found  in 
various  pontificals  or  missals, 
now  in  the  Bodleian,  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,   and   at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  as 
well  as  at  Paris  and   Rouen. 
The  fourth  and  most  long-lived 
of  all  recensions  was  drawn  up 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century  and  is  con- 
tained in  several  manuscript 
books,  notably  the  famous  Liber 
Regalis  (No.  i).  This  beautiful 
manuscript,   which  is  still  in 
the  custody  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  was 
written  and  illuminated  about 
the  year  1 380,  probably  for  the 
Coronation  of  Richard  I  I's  first 
Queen,  his  beloved  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  who  now  lies  in  the 
Abbey  in  the  splendid  tomb 
which  he  erected  to  her  mem- 
ory. There  must  have  been 
other  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
principal   persons   concerned, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  this  was 
the  actual  book  used  by  the 
Sovereign  at  the  Coronation 
for  about  two  hundred  years, 
until  the  English  version  was 
introduced  for  the  Coronation 
of  James    I.    Practically    the 
same  service  is  included  in  the 
splendid  missal  of  Abbot  Lit- 
lyngton,  which  is  also  preserved 
in  the  Chapter  Library.  From 
contemporary  accounts  on  the 
Abbot's  Treasurer's  roll,  it  ap- 
pears that  both  the  large  vol- 
umes of  the  Missal  were  writ- 
ten during  the  years   1383-4 
by  Thomas  Preston,  who  was 
afterwards  a  monk  of  West- 
minster. An  interesting  minia- 
ture (No.  ii) ,  about  which  there 
has  been  much  discussion, 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  an 
Anglo-Norman  version  of  the 
same    fourth    recension    in    a 


No.    III.      1HI      KING     RECEIVES    THE    KISS    OF    THE    ARCHBISHOP  :  THE    CORONATION 
BOOK   OF   CHARLES    V   OF    FRANCE.    1364  :    IX    THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM     DEPT     OF    MSS. 


?°-    IV— JHE    ANOINTING   OF    KING   EDWARD   THE    CONFESSOR    :    FROM    THE    LIFE  OF 
ST.    EDWARD,    CIRCA    1245    :    IN    THE    LIBRARY    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CAMBRIDGE 
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No.    V.— THE    KNIGHTS   OF   THE   BATH,    FROM    HOLLAR'S    ENGRAVING   IN  OGILBY'S    CORONATION   OF   CHARLES  II  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


manuscript  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge. A  King,  who  may  be  Edward  II,  is 
shown  seated  on  his  throne,  while  the  Arch- 
bishops on  either  side  appear  to  be  supporting 
the  crown  in  order  to  relieve  him  of  the  weight, 
a  most  necessary  office,  since  the  King  had  to 
go  through  the  whole  ceremony  fasting,  and 
his  powers  of  endurance  must  have  been  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  pic- 
ture is  a  person  carrying  a  pair  of  gloves,  pre- 
sumably the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Farnham 
Royal,  whose  privilege  it  was  at  that  time  to 
support  the  King's  right  arm  while  he  held 
the  sceptre,  as  well  as  to  present  him  with  a 
rich  glove  or  pair  of  gloves.  In  the  fore- 
ground two  persons  extend  to  the  King  shal- 
low golden  receptacles,  while  one  on  the  right 
of  the  picture  is  evidently  carrying  a  piece 
of  gold.  The  scene  has  therefore  been  thought 
by  some  scholars  to  represent  the  second 


offertory,  when  the  King  descends  from  his 
throne  and  offers  up  bread,  wine  and  a 
mark  of  gold.  It  is,  however,  equally  prob- 
able that  no  definite  stage  in  the  service  is 
depicted,  but  that  it  is  intended  for  a  general 
and  idealized  picture  of  a  Coronation,  al- 
though it  is  in  this  case  difficult  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  certain  important  objects 
of  the  Regalia.  A  touch  of  characteristic 
mediaeval  humour  is  added  by  the  faces  with 
which  the  artist  has  filled  the  squares  of  the 
diapered  background,  to  represent  the  crowd 
looking  through  the  'cancellarii'  or  'squints.' 
The  subject  was  topical,  for  the  Liber  Regalis 
lays  down  strict  regulations  against  the 
dangers  of  overcrowding. 

Only  a  few  years  before  the  Liber  Regalis, 
appeared  the  beautiful  Coronation  book  of 
Charles  V  of  France,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, representing  the  highest  point  in  the 
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;uhn  lie 


Ttip  Gentleman  Vflier   . 
ith  the  Black  JRod, 
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No    VII  — GARTKR  KING  OF  ARMS,  THE   LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON,  AND  OTHERS  :  FROM   HOLLAR'S 
ENGRAVINGS   OF  THE    CAVALCADE  :  OGILBY'S  CORONATION   OF   CHARLES    II   :    BRITISH    MUSEUM 


development  of  the  mediaeval  Coronation 
Service.  In  early  times  the  same  service  had 
been  used  for  both  Saxon  and  Frankish 
Kings,  and  the  Coronation  book  of  Charles  V 
contained  several  forms  which  had  dropped 
out  of  use  in  England.  Drawn  up  after  the 
ceremony,  approved  and  signed  by  Charles 
himself,  it  is  of  exceptional  interest  as  the 
first  known  book  commemorating  a  particu- 
lar Coronation.  The  miniature  here  repro- 
duced (No.  iii),  shows  the  King  receiving  the 
kiss  of  homage  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  after  he  had  been  conducted  to  his 
throne  by  the  peers,  who  are  seen  crowding 
up  the  staircase.  The  corresponding  custom, 
by  which  the  bishops  kissed  the  King  before 
the  Te  Deum,  was  observed  in  England  until 
the  time  of  William  IV. 

Since  no  commemorative  books  of  this 
kind  were  written  in  England  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  one  must  turn  to  the  chronicles 
for  descriptive  accounts.  A  Life  of  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  now  in  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Library,  written  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  contains,  among  others,  a  minia- 
ture (No.  iv)  of  the  anointing  of  the  King  by 
the  Archbishop,  who  is  pouring  the  holy  oil 
over  his  head,  a  ceremony  which  in  early 
times  was  of  more  importance  than  the 
actual  crowning.  The  Kings  of  England,  like 
those  of  France  and  Italy,  were  also  privi- 
leged to  be  anointed  with  'chrism,'  the  holy 
cream,  from  which  they  were  supposed  to 


derive  their  miracu- 
lous power  of  touch- 
ing for  the  King's  evil, 
a  practice  which  sur- 
vived until  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne. 

Later  Coronations, 
such  as  those  of  Rich- 
ard II,  Edward  IV 
and  Richard  III,  are 
fully  described  in  con- 
temporary annals,  but 
no  special  book  was 
produced  even  for 
the  Coronation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
was  not  until  the  Cor- 
onation of  Charles  II, 
when  the  Restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  the 


No.  VIII.— THE  NAVAL  ARCH  :  ENGRAVING  BY  LOGGAN,  FROM 
OGILBY'S   CORONATION   OF   CHARLES  II  :  BRITISH   MUSEUM 
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No.    IX.— THE    QUEEN    IN    THE    PROCESSION   TO   WESTMINSTER    ABBEY    :    SANDFORD'S   CORONATION  OF   JAMES   II  :    BRITISH  MUSEUM 


occasion  for  an  unprecedented  display  of  re- 
joicing, that  Ogilby,  at  the  King's  command, 
published  his  splendid  volume,  The  Entertain- 
ment of  His  Most  Excellent  Majestie  Charles  II  in 
his  Passage  through  the  Citie  of  London,  containing 
an  Exact  Accompt  of  the  whole  Solemnitie,  the 
Triumphal  Arches  and  Cavalcade  delineated  in 
Sculpture.  The  engraver  Hollar,  who  had 
been  employed  during  the  Commonwealth  at 
the  miserable  rate  of  fourpence  an  hour, 
reckoned  'at  his  usual  method  by  the  hour- 
glass,' was  commissioned  to  illustrate  the 
cavalcade.  His  engravings  are  of  particular 
interest,  since  they  depict  the  Royal  Progress 
through  the  city,  a  ceremony  which  was  tak- 
ing place  for  the  last  time.  For  centuries  the 
King  had  come  by  water  in  his  royal  barge  to 


the  Tower  on  the  day  before  his  Coronation, 
and  had  ridden  through  the  city  to  West- 
minster, where  he  rested  for  the  night.  Of  the 
illustrations  here  reproduced  from  this  book 
(Nos.  v,  vi  and  vii),  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting is  that  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  (No. 
v).  This  famous  order  had  practically  to  be 
refounded  at  the  Restoration  when  King 
Charles  created  the  unprecedented  number 
of  sixty-eight  new  knights.  These,  having 
performed  the  usual  ceremony  of  the  bath, 
'in  tubbes  .  .  .  covered  with  ffine  linen  .  .  . 
wherein  each  Bathed  himselfe  more  or  lesse 
as  he  thought  fitt,'  and  having  been  dubbed 
knight  by  the  King,  made  their  first  public 
appearance  in  the  procession,  walking  'the 
yongest  formost'  attired  in  their  fine  white 


No.  X.— THE  TRUMPETS  AND   KETTLE-DRUMS  IN  THE  PROCESSION  :  FROM  SANDFORD'S  CORONATION  OF  JAMES  11:  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
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No.  XL— THE   KING'S  HEKlHVi >MAN  AND  HER  MAIDS  :  FROM  SIR  GEORGE   NAYLER'S  CUKOXATIU.X  01    (,hOR(,h   IV  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


satin  suits  with  crimson  surcoats,  and  mantles 
'having  cordons  of  white  silke  and  knoppes  of 
red  silke  and  golde,  whereunto  white  gloves 
were  tyed,  ...  as  also  white  Bootes  and  white 
hattes  and  ffeathers.' 

To  depict  the  triumphal  arches,  another 
artist  was  employed,  Loggan,  a  particularly 
successful  engraver  of  architectural  subjects, 
and  afterwards  well  known  for  his  Cantabrigia 
and  Oxonia  Illustrata.  Of  the  four  great  arches 
which,  according  to  Ogilby,  rivalled  the 
arches  of  the  Romans  in  'stupendious  propor- 
tions,' and  which  Evelyn  describes  as  'of  good 


architecture  and  invention,'  although  only 
intended  to  stand  for  a  year,  the  second  or 
Naval  Arch  is  here  reproduced  (No.  viii) .  The 
figure  of  Atlas  bearing  the  globe  and  on  it  a 
ship  in  full  sail  with  the  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion Unus  non  sufficit,  stood  on  the  top,  while 
in  the  centre  was  a  painting  of  King  Charles  I 
with  his  son  Prince  Charles,  viewing  the 
famous  'Sovereign  of  the  Seas.'  In  niches  be- 
low stood  living  figures  representing  the  four 
known  continents — America  being  crowned 
with  coloured  feathers  and  carrying  in  her 
hand    the   silver   mountain    of  Potosi,    and 
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Europe  having,  somewhat  oddly,  a  rabbit  at 
her  feet,  'because  of  the  incredible  number  of 
those  animals  formerly  found  in  Spain.' 

Ogilby  was  followed  by  Francis  Sandford, 
Lancaster  Herald,  who  produced  in  1687  a 
fine  folio  volume  on  the  Coronation  of  James 
II,  compiled  in  the  main  by  Gregory  King 
and  with  plates  by  Sherwin,  Moore,  and 
others.  -Unfortunately  for  the  authors,  the 
Revolution  took  place  in  the  following  year, 
so  that  many  copies  were  left  on  their  hands 
and  they  only  just  cleared  their  expenses.  The 
plates  here  reproduced  show  part  of  the  pro- 
cession from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  Abbey. 
Although  the  usual  ride  through  the  city  had 
been  abandoned,  twice  the  money  thus  saved 
was  used,  so  it  was  said,  to  deck  Queen  Mary 
of  Modena  with  jewels.  The  Queen  is  shown 
(No.  ix)  in  her  robes  of  purple  velvet,  her 
ermine  cape  fastened  to  her  shoulders  with 


No.  XIII.— THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  LORD  HIGH  CONSTABLE 
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enormous  pearls,  and  her  kirtle  sparkling 
with  precious  stones,  so  that,  in  the  words  of 
an  eye-witness,  she  'shone  like  an  angel.' 
Over  her  head  was  the  'Rich  Canopy  of 
Cloath  of  Tissue  haveing  fower  silver  bells  at 
each  corner,'  carried  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom by  sixteen  'barons'  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
The  King  walked  under  a  similar  canopy,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  recollect  that  Pepys  was 
one  of  the  canopy-bearers  on  this  occasion. 

Last  of  the  great  Coronation  books  was 
that  issued  after  the  Coronation  of  George  IV 
by  Sir  George  Nayler,  Garter  King-of-Arms, 
with  fine  coloured  aquatints  after  Stephanoff, 
Pugin  and  others.  Parts  I  and  II  were  issued 
in  1824,  but  Nayler  died  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  and  it  was  not  until  1839 
that  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Bohn.  The  figures  here  reproduced 
show  the  King's  Herbwoman  (No.  xi),  a  pic- 
turesque figure  in  white  and  scarlet,  with  her 
maids  strewing  sweet  herbs  on  the  ground 
before  the  procession,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
as  Lord  High  Constable  (No.  xiii),  and  the 
King  himself  in  his  state  robes  (No.  xii). 
Enormous  sums  were  spent  on  this  Corona- 
tion, and  the  King  is  said  to  have  spent  hours 
discussing  details  of  his  clothing  and  watch- 
ing mannequins  parade  before  him.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  famous  works  there  were,  of 
course,  books  of  secondary  importance,  per- 
haps historically  valuable,  such  as  Sir  Ed- 
ward Walker's  account  of  Charles  II's  Coro- 
nation, or  containing  amusing  detail  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  as  Thomson's  Corona- 
tion of  George  HI. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  remarkable  series 
of  books,  dating  from  the  early  days  of  print- 
ing, commemorate  the  Coronations  of  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  France.  Brunet  cites  the 
little  book  on  the  Coronation  of  Charles 
VIII's  Queen,  Anne  of  Brittany,  printed  in 
1492,  as  the  earliest  printed  book  of  the  kind. 
Among  finely  illustrated  books,  valued  by 
collectors,  are  Le  Sacre  de  Louis  XV,  and  the 
famous  work  on  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon, 
with  its  aquatint  engravings,  the  colour  ver- 
sions of  which  are  especially  beautiful.  The 
latter  was  not  completed  until  the  time  of  Nap- 
oleon's downfall,  when  the  whole  edition  was 
confiscated.  It  is  very  rare  in  the  sale-room. 
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TOLEDO  MUSEUM  ACQUIRES 
A      PIERO      DI      COSIMO 

PIERO  DI  COSIMO'S  Virgin  Adoring  the  Child, 
which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Toledo  Museum 
of  Art,  is  the  most  important  acquisition  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  to  enter  an  American  collection 
from  a  European  source  this  season.  This  painting, 
brought  to  America  by  Duveen  Brothers  and  formerly 
in  the  Arthur  E.  Street  collection  in  London,  has  been 
secured  through  funds  left  to  the  museum  by  its  foun- 
der, the  late  Edward  Drummond  Libby.  It  presents 
America  with  a  supreme  example  of  Piero  di  Cosimo's 
religious  painting.  He  has  long  been  represented  in 
that  famous  early  group,  the  Jarves  paintings  in  the 
Yale  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  by 
the  Lady  with  a  Rabbit,  which 
is  a  movingly  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  Renaissance  por- 
traiture, and  within  the  last 
lew  years  the  important  myth- 
ological subject,  Hylas  and  the 
Nymphs,  formerly  in  the  Ben- 
son collection,  was  acquired 
by  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum 
in  Hartford.  Piero's  tondo, 
now  in  Toledo,  fills  a  particu- 
lar need  for  one  of  his  su- 
premely fine  religious  paint- 
ings, since  when  this  fifteenth- 
century  pagan  turned  to  a 
Christian  subject,  he  could 
produce  a  devotional  work  of 
the  highest  rank. 

The  identity  of  this  tondo 
was  first  recognized  when  it 
was  included  in  the  Signorelli 
exhibition  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  in  1893.  It 
had  formerly  been  recorded 
by  Dr.  Waagen  and  by  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  as  a  Signor- 
elli, but  on  the  basis  of  Morel- 
li's  discoveries  regarding  the 
tondo  in  the  Dresden  Gallery 
the  attribution  to  Piero  di 
Cosimo  was  firmly  established 
and  has  since  been  accepted 
without  question.  The  history 
of  the  painting  goes  back  to 


the  ownership  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  who,  according 
to  tradition,  gave  it  to  a  lady  of  the  Guiducci  family. 
Later  it  passed  to  the  picture  dealer,  Metzger,  in 
Florence,  from  whom  it  was  secured  by  Alexander 
Barker,  and  finally  to  George  Edmund  Street,  R.A. 
While  the  influence  of  Filippino  Lippi  and  Botti- 
celli is  strong  in  this  beautiful  work,  it  is  nevertheless 
the  production  of  a  distinctive  art.  The  charge  of  eclec- 
ticism against  this  master  does  not  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  while  he  reacted  to  some  half  dozen  of  his  con- 
temporaries, including  his  own  pupils,  the  result  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  commentary  than  imitation. 
Here,  though  the  composition  is  a  traditional  one, 
the  details  are  unusual.  The  painting  of  the  carpet  of 
flowers  is  not  a  conventional  rendering,  but  indicates 
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a  first-hand  observation  of  nature.  The  grassy  bank  on  which  the  Child  lies  is 
a  marvel  of  minute  detail,  and  the  motif  of  the  Child  sleeping  is  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  Florentine  art.  The  posture  of  the  hands  of  the  Virgin,  with  the 
finger  tips  not  quite  touching,  has  been  commented  upon  and  the  theory  ad- 
vanced, that  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  Portinari  altar-piece  of 
Hugo  van  der  Goes,  although  he  may  have  departed  from  tradition  in  this 
respect  because  of  his  interest  in  naturalistic  movement.  The  city  view  in  the 
distance  at  the  left,  the  grazing  sheep  at  the  right,  are  painted  so  that  many 
small  details  take  their  part  in  a  whole  dominated  by  a  few  simple  masses. 
Because  the  style  combines  the  influence  of  Filippino  Lippi  with  that  of 
Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Mr.  Blake  More  Godwin,  Director  of  the  Museum,  believes 
it  was  painted  in  the  last  decade  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  probably  about 
1495.  Piero  has  completely  outgrown  the  influence  of  his  master,  Cosimo 
Roselli,  but  shows  nothing  of  his  later  borrowings  from  Verrocchio  and  Sig- 
norelli,  and  this  inner  evidence  suggests  the  date  mentioned. 


THIRTY    YEARS    OF    MANET 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  link  connecting  Manet  with  the  Impressionists 
is  indissoluble,  the  perspective  in  which  he  is  seen  half  a  century  after  his 
death  tends  to  isolate  him  from  his  contemporaries.  Such  a  view  is  strength- 
ened  by   seeing  his 


BRONZE-GILT  BODHISATTVA  :  T'ANG 
PERIOD  (S.  &  G.  GUMP  COLLECTION) 


THE  DANCER  CAMPRUBI,  PAINTED  BY  EDOUARD  MANET  :  LENT 
TO  THE  WILDENSTEIN  EXHIBITION  BY  HENRY  R.  ICKELHEIMER 


work  presented  as 
completely  as  it  was 
in  the  recent  loan 
exhibition  held  by 
Wildenstein  &  Co., 
which  traced  acourse 
of  thirty  years  from 
the  beginning  of  his 
career  until  the  year 

before  his  death.  Beginning  with  the  period  1852- 
1859,  when  he  had  recently  escaped  from  the  frowns 
of  his  disapproving  teacher,  Thomas  Couture,  the  de- 
velopment of  his  art  continues  in  self-determined  paths 
of  exploration  in  which  he  scanned  a  more  distant  past 
than  the  conventional  salon  painter  of  his  day  was  ac- 
customed to  do.  This  was  the  result  of  his  sensitiveness 
to  impressions  gained  on  his  travels  in  Italy,  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Germany  between  the  years  1853  and 
1856  when  he  made  an  intensive  study  of  Renaissance 
painters.  The  result  of  these  journeys  formed  the  mode 
of  expression  for  his  subject  matter  inspired  by  nine- 
teenth-century realism.  Consequently  his  paintings  of 
the  type  of  the  masterpiece,  Le  Bon  Bock  from  the  Car- 
roll S.  Tyson  collection,  and  the  Chanteur  Espagnol  be- 
longing to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Church  Osborn,  the 
Monk  in  Prayer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Le 
Liseur  of  the  City  Art  Museum  in  St.  Louis,  all  painted 
not  later  than  1875,  approach  the  level  at  which  Hals 
and  Velasquez  are  judged. 

When  he  paints  with  the  palette  of  the  Impression- 
ists, he  does,  of  course,  adjust  himself  more  definitely 
within  the  frame  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  in 
this  manner  he  painted  the  harbour  and  beach  scenes, 
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and  the  race  course,  in  a  selection  of  subject  matter 
which  had  a  deep  effect  on  the  younger  artists  who 
derived  so  much  from  his  example  and  support.  In  this 
group  were  Le  Jardin  de  Bellevue  from  the  Ernest  Rouart 
collection  in  Paris,  the  Grand  Canal  belonging  to  Wil- 
liam H.  Crocker,  La  Lecture  de  Vlllustre  from  the  Coburn 
collection  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  La  Jete'e  de 
Boulogne,  formerly  in  the  Oscar  Schmitz  collection  in 
Dresden,  77??  Folkestone  Boat  of  the  Tyson  collection, 
and  the  Course  a  Longchamps  in  the  Potter  Palmer  gift 
to  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

In  all  these  he  stands  firmly  with  his  Impressionist 
friends,  and  had  he  painted  only  in  this  manner  he 
would  have  a  just  claim  for  remembrance.  Rut  his  was 
an  irrepressible  spirit,  rich  in  invention,  broad  in  vis- 
ion, and  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  make  certain 
unique  contributions  to  the  history  of  painting  where 
one  sees  him  as  a  self-sufficient  individualist,  rather 
than  as  a  participant  in  a  group.  Examples  of  this 
were  seen  in  the  Angelina  of  the  Caillebotte  collection 
in  the  Louvre  ;  Le  Femme  a  UOmbrelle,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Baron  Kohner  in  Budapest ;  the  head  of  his  often 
painted  model,  Victorine  Meurend,  in  the  collection 
of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  2nd.  To  these  must  be  added 
also  the  portrait  of  his  friend,  Antonin  Proust,  painted 
in  1880,  lent  by  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  and  the 
self-portrait  of  the  year  1879,  which  came  to  the  exhibi- 
tion anonymously.  This  was  in  the  Pellerin  collection, 
later  in  that  of  the  Marquise  de  Ganay.  It  is  not  that 
a  single  manner  unites  these  pictures,  but  rather  that 
all  that  is  most  person- 
al in  Manet's  art  finds 
its  freest  expression. 

Representing  an 
especially  well-known 
phase  of  his  subject 
material  were  the 
Spanish  pictures,  first 
suggested  by  the  group 
of  Spanish  dancers 
who  came  to  the  Hip- 
podrome in  Paris  in 
1862,  in  which  year 
he  painted  the  dancer 
Camprubi  in  the  can- 
vas from  Henry  R. 
Ickelheimer's  collec- 
tion. There  was  also 
Les  Danseurs  Espagnols 
belonging  to  the 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Woods  Bliss,  and  a 
rare  oval  treatment 
of  a  similar  theme 
acquired  by  Messrs. 
Wildenstein  and   Co. 


from  the  celebrated   Pagans  collection  in  Paris. 

In  addition  to  the  well-known  pastel,  Femme  a  la 
Fourrure,  of  the  Lewisohn  collection,  two  other  works 
were  shown  in  this  medium.  One  was  the  charming 
Fillette  en  Chapeau  de  Paille  of  the  Chester  Dale  col- 
lection and  the  other,  L Homme  au  Chapeau  Rond,  be- 
longing to  Walter  S.  Brewster  of  Chicago.  His  method 
results  in  a  tonal  contrast  rarely  achieved  in  pastel, 
which  thereby  acquires  a  greater  boldness  and 
breadth  as  well  as  passages  of  all  but  ethereal  refine- 
ment. Every  phase  of  Manet  was  thus  seen. 


BRONZE-GILT  BODHISATTVA 
OF     THE     T'ANG     PERIOD 

A  CHINESE  bronze-gilt  figure  which  was  originally 
in  the  Temple  of  Kai  Yuen  Ssu  in  the  prefecture 
of  Hsien  Yang  Hsien  near  Sian  in  Shensi  is  reproduced 
here  by  courtesy  of  S.  &  G.  Gump  of  San  Francisco. 
The  temple  in  which  it  originally  stood  was  destroyed 
at  the  end  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  but  it  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  priests  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Ch'ing  dynasty,  when  it  became  the  property  of  the 
Government.  In  recent  years  it  has  shared  the  fate  of 
many  Chinese  art  treasures,  which  have  found  their 
way  into  western  hands  as  a  result  of  the  prolonged 
political  disturbances. 

The  figure  represents  the  Bodhisattva  Avalokitesvara 
and  in  type  is  derived  from  the  Indian  images  of  him 


DETAIL   OF   THK    K.\T>    VIEW    OF    A    CHIPPENDALE     PIER 
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TABLE     IN    MAHOGANY.     WITH     A     MARBLE 
31J    INCHES    HIGH    (GINSBURG    AND    LEVY) 
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of  Chinese  sculpture,  is 
particularly  effective  in  the 
medium  of  bronze,  which 
admits  of  a  more  flowing 
form  than  wood  or  stone. 


EARLY    CHIPPEN- 
DALE PIER  TABLE 


MA  WELUKE  BY  BEN    MARSHALL,    DATED   1827  :   LENT  BY  MR.   F.  AMBROSE  CLARK  TO  EXHIBITION 
OF    SPORTING     PRINTS    AND     PAINTINGS  AT    METROPOLITAN     MUSEUM   OF    ART   (TO  25TH   APRIL) 


as  Padmapani,  or  the  'lotus-bearer.'  This  concept  of 
him,  who  became  the  Kuan-yin  of  China,  shows  him 
garbed  in  the  jewels  of  an  Indian  prince  and  holding 
in  his  right  hand  the  lotus  bud,  as  his  special  attribute, 
and  the  symbol  of  his  activity  as  creator.  The  position 
of  the  fingers  still  preserves  the  form  of  the  gesture  of 
'argument,'  the  vitarka  mudra,  which  is  customary  in 
such  figures.  The  index  finger  pressed  against  the 
thumb,  the  palm  turned  outwards,  the  arm  raised,  but 
bent  slightly,  comply  with  this  gesture.  The  left  hand, 
expressing  the  gesture  of 'charity,'  or  vara  mudra,  clasps 
the  neck  of  the  vase  (kalasa),  which  was  a  secondary 
attribute  added  in  later  times. 

Bronze-gilt  figures  of  this  type  were  made  in  the 
short-lived  Sui  dynasty  beginning  in  the  Sixth  Cen- 
tury and  continued  to  be  made  in  the  T'ang  period 
following.  It  will  be  recalled  that  an  important  group 
of  seventh-century  Japanese  bronze-gilt  figures  of 
this  subject,  called  Kwannon  Bosatsu,  were  in  the  great 
loan  exhibition  in  Boston  last  autumn,  and  that  one 
of  these,  assigned  to  that  century  and  showing  a 
slightly  swaying  figure  with  moving  draperies,  was 
catalogued  as  possibly  Chinese  (No.  10).  The  develop- 
ment away  from  the  rigid,  earlier  concept  resulted  in 
figures  of  graceful  movement,  as  seen  in  the  present 
instance.  The  rendering  of  the  tempestuously  swaying 
draperies  which  give  so  much  incidental  action  to  a 
figure  otherwise  marked  with  the  repose  characteristic 


THE  first  development 
of  the  Chippendale 
style  produced  certain 
pieces  which  have  always 
held  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  esteem  of  the  col- 
lector, rising  by  sheer 
genius  of  design  above  con- 
temporary extravagances 
fostered  by  the  style  Louis 
XV.  In  the  outstanding 
collection  of  Chippendale 
furniture  formed  by  Mars- 
den  J.  Perry,  dispersed  in 
the  auction  room  a  year 
ago,  it  was  evident  that  in 
addition  to  the  important 
examples  of  the  'Director' 
period,  there  was  given  a  highly  conspicuous  place  in 
the  collection  to  a  few  examples  of  the  'Pre-Director' 
type,  richly,  even  exuberantly  ornamented,  and  raised 
by  their  boldness  of  design  above  the  flamboyant.  The 
Perry  set  of  twelve  'Pre-Director'  side  chairs  (formerly 
owned  by  Canfield)  are  well  known  to  collectors,  and 
there  was  a  satyr-mask  table,  far  indeed  from  the  touch 
of  Kent,  as  well  as  a  pair  of  side  chairs  with  cartouche- 
shaped  backs,  in  all  of  which  the  reverse  curve  sup- 
plied the  main  outline  of  the  form,  and  the  deeply  ser- 
rated acanthus  leaf  cartouches,  cabochons  and  shell, 
added  the  vocabulary  of  ornament.  Such  examples,  in 
which  familiar  motifs  are  interpreted  with  spirited 
grace,  are  all  too  rare,  while  the  lifeless,  uninspired  use 
of  these  potentially  gay  forms  has  created  an  easily 
understood  prejudice  against  the  style  of  the  mid- 
Eighteenth  Century.  One  of  these  noteworthy  excep- 
tions is  the  carved  mahogany  pier  table  with  black 
and  white  marble  top  which  is  shown  here  by  cour- 
tesy of  Ginsburg  &  Levy.  It  came  originally  from  the 
possession  of  General  Sir  Willoughby  Gordon  (1772- 
1851)  of  Northcourt,  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  valanced  apron  has  the  perforated  coquillage 
design,  thus  introducing  a  play  of  light  and  shadow 
which  contributes  to  the  establishment  of  the  asym- 
metrical balance.  The  volutes  terminating  the  corners 
show  a  powerfully  rendered  shell  and  acanthus  which 
spring  from  the  curves  uniting  the  entire  design  of  the 
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apron,  or  skirt,  but  accentuate  the  feeling  of  support 
at  the  proper  place.  A  fillet  defines  the  lower  edge  of 
portions  of  the  skirt  and  joins  the  encircling  flower 
wreath  of  the  leg,  the  latter  ending  just  above  the 
scrolled  foot.  The  back  leg  differs  from  the  front, 
making  use  of  a  reverse  curve,  so  placed  that  whether 
the  table  is  seen  from  the  front  or  side  the  broken 
curve  is  emphasized  in  comparison  with  the  unbroken 
flow  of  line  in  the  front  support.  The  detail  of  the 
apron  will  bear  the  closest  study  and,  in  fact,  the 
carving  of  the  entire  piece  has  so  much  refinement  of 
minutiae  that  it  repays  familiarity  to  a  greater  degree 
than  more  formal  designs,  which  reveal  themselves, 
as  it  were,  at  a  glance. 


SPORTING    PAINTINGS   AND    PRINTS 

UNFAMILIAR  aspects  of  the  familiar  theme  of 
sport  in  art  were  included  in  the  special  showing 
of  sporting  paintings  and  prints  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  March  and  April.  While  its  dominant 
section  pertained  to  the  British  school  and  included 
the  work  of  Marshall,  Stubbs,  Ward,  Herring,  Aiken 
and  Pollard,  there  were  such  unusual  subjects  as  The 
Set-To,  an  early  boxing  print  showing  John  Boughton, 
in  a  mezzotint  dated  1789,  by  Young  after  Mortimer, 
and  lent  to  the  exhibition  by  the  Racquet  and  Tennis 
Club.  A  portrait  of  the  early  tennis  champion,  J. 
Edmond  Barre,  painted  by  William  Bromley  III  in 
1849,  came  from  the  Tuxedo  Club. 

A  special  word  should  be  said  of  the  earliest  section 
of  this  carefully  selected  group  of  subjects,  which  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  A.  Hyatt  Major,  assistant 
curator  of  the  print  department,  who  has  also  written 
the  notes  for  a  valuable  little  catalogue  illustrating 
each  of  the  forty-eight  subjects.  Omitting  the  usual 
documentation,  he  gives  us  instead  a  commentary, 
and  puts  into  a  few  descriptive  sentences,  relative  to 
each,  some  illuminating  detail  that  lights  up  the  social 
aspects  of  the  history  of  sport. 

The  earliest  subject  was  a  miniature  illustrating  the 
tilt,  from  an  English  manuscript  compiled  for  Sir 
John  Astley  before  i486,  and  lent  for  this  occasion  by 
the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library.  Of  only  slightly  later 
date,  but  connected  with  book-illustration,  were  two 
woodcuts  from  the  Netherlands.  One  of  these,  prob- 
ably the  earliest  printed  illustration  of  skating,  comes 
from  Johann  Brugman's  Vita  Lydwine,  published  in 
Schiedham  in  1498,  and  shows  the  tragic  mishap  of 
the  saint  when  she  was  persuaded  against  her  better 
judgment  to  go  skating.  The  second,  showing  a  man 
fishing,  indicates  how  long  ago  the  art  of  fly-fishing 
was  known.  It  comes  from  a  Dialogus  Creaturarum, 
published  in  Gouda  in  1480.  Durer's  masterly  pre- 
sentation of  horses  and   the   beasts  of  the  chase  is 


represented  by  his  engraving,  St.  Eustace,  c.  1501. 
Cranach's  Boar  Hunt  is  treated  in  a  modern  spirit,  and 
precedes  in  time  Rembrandt's  Golf  Player,  which  is 
actually  a  study  in  distant  light  and  near  shadow. 
In  Hogarth's  Cock  Pit  one  approaches  the  modern 
sporting  subject,  although  the  satirist  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  audience  than  the  combatants.  It  is 
only  with  John  Wootton  (1668  ?-i  765)  that  the  mod- 
ern sporting  subject  began  to  evolve.  Following  him 
there  is  a  century  of  sporting  art  in  England  which  is 
unlike  that  of  any  other  country.  Free  from  senti- 
mentality, possessing  the  decorum  of  an  established 
social  world,  and  expressed  with  a  certain  ruddy 
vigour  befitting  the  subject,  these  paintings  have  a 
genuine  racial  tang.  George  Stubbs,  author  of  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Horse,  was  represented  by  a  plate  from 
that  epoch-making  work,  as  well  as  the  painting,  An 
Incident  in  the  Grosvenor  Hunt,  belonging  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace.  James  Ward's  Coursing  in  Sussex, 
from  the  Henry  W.  Sage  collection  and  a  group  of 
Ben  Marshalls  lent  by  F.  Ambrose  Clark,  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney  and  Marshall  Field  gave  further  importance 


MADONXA    AND  CHILD  BY  MASO  DI   BANCO,  FLORENTINE   :  THE 
RICHARD  M.  HURD  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 
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to  this  section  of  a  very  remarkable  exhibition. 

The  American  sporting  picture  does  not  consist  ex- 
clusively of  Currier  &  Ives  prints,  although  a  few  of 
these  were  necessarily  included.  Particularly  interest- 
ing were  some  of  the  early  oils  by  such  unfamiliar 
artists  as  Arthur  FitzwilliamTait,  Charles  Deasand  R. 
S.  Hillman.  The  Turkey  Shoot  by  Deas,  lent  by  Alan  R. 
Stuyvesant,  is  the  original  from  which  a  popular  print 
was  made.  It  is  picturesque  in  subject  and  has  the 
boisterous  informality  of  the  frontier.  In  style  it  sug- 
gests'the  genre  men  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century, 
such  as  William  S.  Mount.  Hillman's  Lady  Suffolk 
Trotting  in  Her  Nineteenth  Year,  which  belongs  to  Henry 
T.  Peters,  shows  an  historic  Long  Island  turf  event 
of  the  mid-Nineteenth  Century. 


ITALIAN    PAINTINGS    IN 
THE  HURD  COLLECTION 

THE  Italian  paintings  in  the  private  collection  of 
Richard  M.  Hurd,  shown  in  May  at  the  New- 
house  Galleries,  are  a  carefully  selected  group  from 
the  earlier  schools  of  painting  in  Siena,  Lucca,  Milan, 
Modena,  Venice  and  Rimini,  and  include  an  especi- 
ally satisfying  section  of  a  dozen  or  more  works  by 
Florentine  masters  to  which  the  dominant  place  in  the 
collection  is  given.  Here  are  the  trecentisti,  Giovanni 
del  Biondo,  Antonio  Veneziano  and  Maso  di  Banco, 
the  last  named  being  represented  by  the  Madonna 
and  Child  reproduced  here.  This  highly  interesting 
painting  combines  Florentine  and  Sienese  influences; 
it  has  been  associated  with  Segna  di  Buonaventura  by 
di  Nicola,  who  compares  the  Madonna  type  with  that 
of  the  signed  panel  by  Segna  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  formerly  at  Arundel  Castle.  The  composi- 
tion shows  affinities  with  the  Ducciesque  tradition,  per- 
petuated in  a  stream  of  Florentine  painting  at  the  end 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  The  panel  is  now  placed 
within  that  school,  being  assigned  to  Maso  di  Banco 
by  Berenson  in  his  Italian  Paintings  of  the  Renaissance. 
Closely  related  in  period  is  the  very  fine  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  by  Antonio  Veneziano  which  has  much 
of  the  simplicity  and  monumentality  of  the  Giottesque 
tradition  and  is  related  to  the  manner  of  Taddeo 
Gaddi.  This  panel  was  formerly  in  the  Acton  collec- 
tion in  Florence.  Possibly  the  most  important  painting 
in  the  Hurd  collection  is  the  half  length  of  the  Ma- 
donna by  Filippo  Lippi.  It  shows  the  Virgin  within  a 
niche,  the  Child  standing  on  a  parapet.  This  is  a 
painting  which  had  been  overpainted  at  some  time 
in  its  history,  a  fact  which  fortunately  preserved  it. 
On  being  cleaned  the  real  identity  of  the  painting 
was  discovered.  An  Angel  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
school  of  Botticelli  has  the  beauty  of  drawing  charac- 
teristic of  the  followers  of  the  master;  and  there  is  a 


touchingly  beautiful  head  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria, obviously  very  close  indeed  to  that  lyric 
Umbrian,  Perugino.  This  picture  loses  nothing,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  by  being  assigned  to  his  pupil,  Lo 
Spagna,  in   Van   Marie's   Italian   Schools  of  Painting. 


NEW   FRENCH    GALLERIES 

A  CULMINATING  point  in  the  renewed  installa- 
tion of  a  series  of  architectural  interiors  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art,  interrupted  since  1932, 
was  reached  this  spring  by  the  opening  often  new  gal- 
leries of  French  art  in  the  presence  of  the  French  Am- 
bassador, Georges  Bonnet.  In  addition  to  the  showing 
of  French  masters  from  Poussin  to  Picasso,  there  were 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  four  interiors  of  exceptional 
beauty.  The  two  French  rooms  of  this  group,  one  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  the  other  an  example  of  Louis 
XVI  classicism,  align  themselves  with  the  nearby  ar- 
rangement of  the  Edmond  Foulc  collection  of  furni- 
ture and  metal  work,  chiefly  of  the  Renaissance.  They 
are  part  of  an  exceptionally  rich  presentation  of  the 
evolution  of  the  French  style,  comprising  such  early 
and  notable  examples  as  the  cloister  of  1086  from  St. 
Genis  des  Fontaines  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Roman- 
esque facade  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Laurent-les-Augustins 
from  Nievre. 

The  new  Renaissance  room  comes  from  the  Chateau 
de  Cussac  at  Le  Puy  (Haute  Loire).  The  dates  1577 
and  1583  are  carved  in  the  walnut  panelling.  This 
panelling  is  remarkable,  for  its  period,  in  completely 
encircling  the  room,  after  the  manner  of  the  study  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici  at  Blois,  although  the  ornament 
differs  markedly.  The  latter  consists  of  arabesques, 
while  the  present  room  has  an  extraordinary  series  of 
carved  urban  scenes  in  the  upper  tier  of  the  panelling, 
set  between  Corinthian  pilasters  and  under  rounded 
arches,  with  subjects  derived  obviously  from  the  archi- 
tectural works  of  Serlio,  of  which  Books  I  and  II  were 
published  in  France  in  1545.  The  lower  tiers  maintain 
richness  of  effect  for  the  whole  design  by  the  use  of 
strapwork,  cartouches,  rusticated  arches  and  bossed 
fields,  holding  these  within  a  balanced  order.  A  later 
expression  of  this  feeling  for  symmetry  in  relations  of 
mass  is  seen  in  the  incomparably  beautiful  room  from 
the  Hotel  Letellier  at  13  Rue  Royale  which  is  doubt- 
less unsurpassed  in  this  country.  The  panelling  of  the 
main  room  was  removed  from  that  edifice  now  classed 
as  a  monument  historique,  where  a  plaster  replica  of  the 
original  panelling  now  replaces  this  interior.  The  hotel 
was  built  by  a  famous  family  of  architects.  Louis 
Letellier,  the  father,  was  Controller  of  Works  under 
Louis  XVI.  Whether  he  himself  designed  the  princely 
dwelling,  or  whether  it  was  the  work  of  his  son,  Pierre- 
Louis,  or  his  son-in-law,  Jean  Caque,  is  uncertain. 
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FROM     GALLERY     AND     MART 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


THE    ROYAL    ACADEMY    EXHIBITION 

IT  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Press  View  of  the 
Royal  Academy  should  always  coincide  with  the  pub- 
lishing date  of  our  May  issue.  By  the  time  our  notes 
appear,  readers  must  be  familiar  with  the  exhibits  and 
probably  have  been  surfeited  with  reviews.  A  few 
general  remarks  may  be  permitted,  though  anything 
like  a  detailed  survey  would  at  this  date  be  out  of 
place.  It  may  be  said  that  the  exceptional  level  of  last 
year  has  been  maintained.  The  technical  performance 
is  high,  the  general  tone  cheerful  and  healthy,  and 
what  is  surprising  in  a  sick  and  doleful  Europe,  en- 
tirely free  from  that  distressing  morbidity  so  much  in 
evidence  elsewhere.  For  this  no  doubt  we  have  to 
thank  the  selecting  committee.  The  general  arrange- 
ment and  hanging  are  excellent,  the  lightly-toned 
walls  agreeably  helpful  in  sustaining  the  pitch  in  these 
deep  rooms,  so  susceptible  to  sudden  darkening  when 
the  sky  becomes  obscured.  There  are  nearly  1,600 
works  to  be  seen,  of  which  about  half  are  oil  paintings. 
These  run  to  a  much  handier  size  than  was  the  case  a 
generation  or  two  ago. 

Gallery  I  makes  a  good  impression  immediately 
upon  entering.  Here  Sir  Walter  Russell  distinguishes 
himself  in  portraits  and  landscapes  showing  qualities 
of  subtlety  and  tenderness  which  bespeak  the  matur- 
ity of  his  mind.  To  him  all  crudities  are  alien.  Mr. 
Munnings  too  is  in  the  fullest  possession  of  his  powers, 
unfaltering  in  touch,  his  horses  moving  at  ease  in  his 
vividly  illumined  landscapes.  How  full  of  life  are  Mr. 
Munnings'  canvases  compared  with  the  late  James 
Tissot's  Ball  on  Shipboard*  Perhaps  the  laborious  tight- 
ness of  the  latter  work,  excellent  as  it  is,  is  incom- 
patible with  vivacity.  Of  this  latter  commodity  Mr. 
Dugdale  has  plenty,  and  strength  to  boot.  He  is  a 
muscular  painter  of  the  first  order,  with  Simon  Elwes 
proxime  accessit  in  this  respect,  all  other  things  being 
equal.  The  latter  again  exhibits  his  'full-length'  of 
King  George  VI  painted  before  his  accession  as  Col- 
onel-in-Chief  of  the  11th  Hussars.  Mr.  Arnold  Mason 
comes  to  the  fore  this  year  in  portraits  more  sensitive 
than  any  we  have  yet  seen  from  him,  and  Mr.  Brock- 
hurst  in  his  presentments  of  women,  by  imparting  to 
their  faultlessly  moulded  features  a  haunting  and 
sphinx-like  expression,  hides  from  us  as  much  as  he 
reveals.  In  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Crofts,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Seymour  Lucas,  though  with  a  somewhat  'chippy* 
touch,  emulates  Whistler's  Portrait  of  his  Mather.  Of 
*  Purchased  under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest. 


Mr.  Eves'  many  lively  effigies  the  most  captivating, 
and  we  think,  his  most  congenial  subject,  is  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  Esq.,  closely  followed  by  The  Rt.  Hon.  Walter 
Runciman.  The  veteran  sculptor,  Mr.  Alfred  Drury,  in 
Portrait  Study,  shows  himself  as  deft  and  accomplished 
with  his  brushes  as  his  modelling  tools.  Conscientious- 
ness and  good  characterization  distinguish  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  Cooper's  Marquess  ofCarisbrooke.  Mr.  Jagger's  The 
Model  resting  is  the  perfect  academic  study  of  the  nude. 
Mr.  Connard  we  have  liked  better,  though  his  scholar- 
ship has  no  limitations.  The  brilliant  interiors  and 
exteriors  by  Sir  John  Lavery  are  as  exciting  as  any- 
thing he  has  given  us  in  recent  years,  amazingly  fresh 
and  vigorous.  Mr.  Belcher  is  seen  in  his  self-assumed 
role,  'painter  of  the  plebs,'  amusing  as  ever  in  his  fine 
character  studies  of  Brother  Petch  and  The  Bag.  Mr. 
Philpot  at  the  other  extreme,  an  aristocrat,  pursues 
his  experiments  unceasingly  in  the  search  for  new 
formulae.  Dame  Laura  Knight  scores  with  Gyppos,  to 
our  thinking,  rather  better  than  with  The  London 
Palladium  which  does  not  seem  to  hang  together.  In- 
genuity of  composition,  coupled  with  rare  skill, 
signalize  all  Mr.  Russell  Flint's  canvases.  With  a  cer- 
tain, but  legitimate  amount  of  repetition,  he  rings  the 
changes  on  a  single  theme,  but  with  each  recombina- 
tion  he  endows  it  with  fresh  allurements.  His  postur- 
ing girls  recall  certain  tableaux  vivants  of  our  youth. 
The  Good  Work,  aptly  named,  by  Keith  Henderson,  is 
good  work  indeed.  In  landscape  the  good  work  goes 
on.  I'lie  warm  hazes  and  slumberous  atmosphere  of 
Veiled  Morning  and  English  Landscape  proclaim  Mr. 
Reginald  Brundrit  as  one  of  the  foremost  interpreters 
of  the  British  scene.  The  sparkling,  if  somewhat 
sketchy  Au  Confluent  du  Loing  et  de  la  Seine  is  a  charming 
work  by  E.  Montezin.  Several  colour  schemes  of  ex- 
quisite delicacy  come  from  the  late  Terrick  Williams, 
there  are  three  canvases  by  the  still  potent  veteran 
George  Clausen,  rock  scenery  by  Sydney  Lee,  tree- 
scapes  by  Oliver  Hall,  still  river  scenes  by  Algernon 
Newton,  cliffs  and  sea  by  J.  Hodgson  Lobley,  wood- 
lands and  water  by  S.  J.  Lamorna  Birch  and  bits  of 
Constable's  country  by  Sir  Herbert  Hughes-Stanton. 
All  these  sustain  our  school's  reputation  most  worthily. 
Of  the  sculpture  we  can  say  little.  To  us  the  most 
appealing  works  are  those  contributed  by  Gilbert 
Ledward,  Charles  Wheeler,  Sir  W.  Reid  Dick,  Mur- 
iel Wheeler  and  Ernest  Gillick,  while  Mr.  Barney 
Seale's  Augustus  John  asserts  its  merits  unequivocally. 
The  cases  of  medals  and  designs  for  the  new  coinage 
are  attracting  great  interest  and  arousing  much  dis- 
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cussion.  In  the  Central  Hall  are  hung  a  series  of 
portraits  of  Royal  Patrons  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
mainly  by  former  Presidents. 


EARLY  BRITISH  PICTURES  AT  AGNEW'S 

ON  May  25th,  Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew  and  Sons  gave 
a  private  view  of  a  'Coronation  Exhibition  of 
British  Pictures,'  opening  to  the  public  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  A  most  interesting  array  of  little  known  works 
have  been  brought  together,  all  of  a  quality  that  does 
justice  to  the  British  school  and  credit  to  the  promot- 
ers. Visitors  will  see  a  Gainsborough  landscape  of  the 
1750's,  The  Farm  Cart,  and  note  its  derivation  from 
Hobbema.  By  Gainsborough  also  are  a  Scene  on  the 
Orwell,  his  famous  portrait  of  James  Christie  the  auc- 
tioneer and  a  lady  in  blue  of  his  early  Bath  period 
Lady  Mostyn.  From  Reynolds  are  his  Lady  de  Clifford, 
one  of  the  studies  for  his  full-length  Mrs.  Lloyd  (head 
and  bust),  Master  Bradshaw  with  his  pet  dog,  and  the 
seated  figure  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  a  small  version  of 
this  well-known  picture.  Here  also  are  Romney's  Mrs. 
Mary  Keene,  a  good  example  by  Wright  of  Derby,  Mrs. 
Swindell,  an  excellent  piece  of  characterization  by  S. 
de  Wilde  the  painter  of  actors,  Foote  and  Weston  by 
Zoffany  ;  Admiral  Cunningham  and  his  wife,  and  por- 


traits by  Raeburn,  Opie,  Yellowlees  and  others. 
Landscapes  are  here  in  plenty,  by  such  representa- 
tives of  the  English  school  as  Wilson,  Tivoli  with  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  an  important  canvas;  Robert  Griffier 
(1688- 1 750),  London  from  Greenwich  Park,  David  Cox, 
Cutting  Vetches,  Cotman,  The  Orchard  House,  M.  A. 
Rooker,  Jedburgh  Abbey,  Marlow,  Nimes  with  the  Pont 
du  Gard,  and  Samuel  Scott,  two  views  of  Westminster 
Bridge.  There  are  four  oil  paintings  by  Peter  de  Wint 
and  a  very  interesting  Scene  on  Hampstead  Heath  by 
Constable,  inscribed  on  the  back  'Sketch  on  the 
Evening  of  the  Coronation  (of  George  IV)  1821,'  a 
very  covetable  souvenir,  and  there  are  yet  other  works 
by  Morland,  David  Roberts  and  William  Dyce. 


VIEW    AT  TIVOLI,    WITH    THE    TEMPLE  OF  VESTA  :  PAINTED  BY 
SO  X   40  IN.  :  CORONATION   EXHIBITION    OF    BRITISH    PICTURES 


OUR  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 

BELATED  in  our  history,  as  compared  with  other 
nations,  but  the  more  splendid,  has  emerged  at 
length  our  National  Maritime  Museum.  On  April 
27th,  H.M.  the  King,  accompanied  by  H.M.  the 
Queen  and  H.M.  Queen  Mary,  went  down  by  water 
to  Greenwich  and  declared  the  buildings  open.  The 
purpose  and  function  of  the  Museum  is  the  illustration 
and  study  of  the  whole  maritime  enterprise  of  our 
nation,  comprehending  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Merchant 

Navy  and  the  Fishing  Fleet 
together  with  '  all  that 
throws  light  on  the  lives 
and  work  of  seamen.'  Estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1934  as  the  result  of  a 
demand  made  ten  years 
earlier  by  the  Society  of 
Nautical  Research,  it  has 
been  made  possible  largely 
by  the  munificent  gift  of 
Sir  James  Caird,  who  pre- 
sented his  own  immense 
collections,  including  the 
extensive  Macpherson  as- 
semblage of  naval  prints 
and  drawings,  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  ship  models 
from  the  Mercury,  and  by 
the  incorporation  of  the 
earlier  collections  formerly 
in  the  Painted  Hall  at 
Greenwich  Hospital  and 
the  Admiralty's  ship  mod- 
els and  other  relics  in  the 
Royal  Naval  Museum. 

The  new  Museum  occu- 
pies the  buildinsrs  vacated 

RICHARD  WILSON,  R.A.:    CANVAS  "  .  ,       _° 

Messrs.  thos.  agnew  &  sons       in  1 932  by  the  Royal  Hos- 
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pital  School.  Externally  the  main  interest  is  the  Queen's 
House,  a  charming  Palladian  country  house  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones,  begun  in  1618  for  Anne  of  Denmark 
and  finished  in  1635  for  Henrietta  Maria  from  whom 
it  is  named.  This  Royal  pleasure-house  formerly  stood 
astride  the  old  Deptford  to  Woolwich  road,  which  in 
those  days  and  for  two  generations  later,  ran  through 
the  house,  having  been  removed  in  1 709  to  its  present 
site  nearer  the  river.  The  Colonnades,  begun  in  1807 
to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Trafalgar,  connect  on 
the  east  with  the  Entrance  Hall  of  the  Museum  and 
on  the  west  with  the  Caird  Galleries.  The  Queen's 
House,  which  is  registered  as  an  Ancient  Monument, 
has  been  restored  as  far  as  practicable  to  its  original 
condition.  The  cost  of  converting  the  remaining  build- 
1  ings  to  the  purposes  of  the  Museum  has  been  gener- 
ously borne  by  Sir  James  Caird. 

Every  English  man,  woman  and  child  should  visit 
and  ponder  this  Museum,  and  if  any  should  think  a 
paramount  Navy  a  superfluity  or  a  wasteful  extrava- 
gance let  him  read  the  stories  in  Professor  Geoffrey 
Callender's  stirring  catalogue. 


FROFESSOR  TONKS 
AT  BARBIZON  HOUSE 

THE  late  Professor  Henry  Tonks, 
whose  regretted  death  on  January 
8th  we  recorded  in  The  Connoisseur, 
practised  an  art  particularly  sympathetic 
to  Englishmen.  His  work  has  been  de- 
scribed as  full  of  the  tenderness  and 
poetry  of  domesticity.  It  is  fitting  that  a 
memorial  exhibition  of  his  works  should 
succeed  one  by  his  intimate,  and  hap- 
pily still  living  friend,  Mr.  Wilson  Steer, 
at  Barbizon  House,  Henrietta  Street, 
Cavendish  Square.  Quite  recently  his 
capacity  was  very  fully  shown  at  the 
Tate  Gallery,  an  honour  rarely  ac- 
corded to  a  living  artist  and  one  which 
he  shared  with  Mr.  Steer.  At  Barbizon 
House,  from  June  4th  to  July  3rd  will  be 
shown  about  sixty  oil  paintings,  water- 
colours  and  pastels.  As  Slade  Professor 
of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  London, 
Henry  Tonks  had  trained  more  than 
one  generation  of  draughtsmen  and 
painters  now  famous,  and  in  this  work 
Mr.  Steer  was  associated  witli  him.  Both 
painters  also  were  among  the  most  pro- 
minent as  well  as  among  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  New  English  Art  Club.  Many 
of  Tonks'  interior  scenes  show  his  in- 
terest in  the  play  of  sunlight,  direct  or 


diffused,  of  firelight  and  lamplight  and  their  shim- 
mering and  glancing  effects  upon  flesh  tones,  upon 
silks  and  satins  and  similar  materials.  He  also  painted 
sympathetic  portraits,  mural  decorations  and  not  in- 
frequently indulged  in  witty  and  caustic  caricatures. 
This  exhibition  is  certain  to  attract  many  new  friends, 
besides  the  old  ones  who  will  come  to  pay  their  ad- 
miring homage  to  a  master. 


CORONATION   DISPLAY   AT   SABIN'S 

GEMS  of  Painting'  aptly  describes  the  remark- 
able collection  of  works  by  the  great  masters 
placed  on  view  by  Mr.  Frank  T.  Sabin  for  the  corona- 
tion celebrations.  The  sight  of  so  many  works  of  out- 
standing importance,  many  of  them  famous,  is  some- 
thing of  a  breath-taking  experience.  Great  care  and 
discrimination  must  have  gone  to  the  formation  of 
this  collection,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncountable  cost. 
Mr.  Sidney  F.  Sabin  has  compiled  and  produced  a 
sumptuous  catalogue  as  a  memorial  of  this  rare  assem- 


STROUJXt,   PL  1Y£A\S:   PASTEL  An       40  IN'.:  BY  THE  LATE    HENRY  TONKS,  1916  :  IN 
THE    MEMORIAL    EXHIBITION    1)1    WORKS    BY  THE  ARTIST  AT    BARBIZON    HOUSE 
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blage,  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  notes,  with 
admirably  executed  collotypes  of  all  the  pictures,  and 
one  Rembrandt  landscape  of  precious  quality  printed 
in  colour.  In  this  book  he  has  modestly  refrained  Irom 
personal  comment;  contenting  himself  with  quoting 
the  already  existing  literature  upon  the  several  works, 
giving  their  history,  provenance,  descriptions  and 
measurements.  Since  each  picture  is  worthy  of  indi- 
vidual notice  and  space  forbids,  it  would  be  invidious 
to  particularize.  It  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  splend- 
our and  general  importance  of  the  exhibition  by  enu- 
merating the  authors.  For  gathered  here  are  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Hals,  Vandyck,  Jan 
Steen,  Hobbema,  Matsys,  Joos  van  Cleeve,  Mor,  Ysen- 
brandt,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Domenico  Ghirlandaio, 
Pietro  Longhi,  Pater,  Louis  le  Nain,  Boucher,  Gains- 
borough and  Constable — a  goodly  company  indeed. 
All  the  works  are  from  famous  collections  and  the  au- 
thentications are  given  in  the  catalogue. 

This  same  house,  celebrated  for  its  exhibitions  of 
prints  keeps  up  its  reputation  in  this  respect  by  a  dis- 
play in  the  gallery  devoted  to  that  purpose  of 'Gems  of 


PORTRAIT  OF  A   DIVINE  OF  SAN  ROCCO  :  BY  JACOPO  TINTORETTO  :  CANVAS 
19$  X  24  IN'.:  AT  THE  'GEMS  OF  PAINTING'  EXHIBITION  AT  FRANK  T.  SABIN'S 


A  BOY  EMPLOYED  IN  BURNING  THE  WEEDS  :  MEZZOTINT  :  JAMES 
WARD  AFTER  GEORGE  MORLAND  :  EXHIBITED  AT  FRANK  SABINE 


Engraving.'  On  this  occasion  masterpieces  of  the  Eng- 
lish Eighteenth  Century,  the  period  of  greatest  excel- 
lence in  the  engraver's  art,  are  being  shown. 
Most  of  the  best  masters  are  represented  in 
superfine  examples.  For  this  display  also,  a 
well-produced  and  informing  catalogue  has 
been  issued,  the  notes  being  supplied  by  Mr. 
Victor  P.  Sabin  who  has  enlivened  his  de- 
scriptions with  vivacious  comment.  Here  is 
the  finest  known  set  of  Wheatley's  Cries  of 
London  and  that  extreme  rarity  in  a  fine 
state,  an  impeccable  example  of  The  Frank- 
land  Sisters  in  colour,  by  Wm.  Ward.  Sport 
is  fully  represented  in  sets  of  drawings  and 
prints,  notably  in  some  of  the  finest  work  of 
Henry  Aiken.  Naval  prints  and  mezzotints 
of  sea  heroes  round  off  a  typically  British 
display  of  one  of  our  proudest  periods  of 
history  and  the  show  is  supplemented  by 
one  or  two  important  and  very  well-known 
water-colours  by  Rowlandson. 


WRIT   IN   TABLE   GLASS 

ANNOUNCED  in  our  last  issue,  the  ex- 
_/\hibition  'History  in  Glass'  staged  by 
Messrs.  Arthur  Churchill,  Ltd.,  at  10,  Dover 
Street,  W.,  fulfilled  its  promise  to  the  letter, 
and  more.  Though  it  set  out  to  illustrate 
'Royal,  Historical,  Political  and  Social' 
events  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries  through  the  medium  of  table 
glass,  it  actually  began  with  the  year  1681. 
The  'Restoration'  goblet  and  cover  shown 
here   inaugurated   the  series   and  is  prob- 
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ably  a  unique  specimen.  Together  with  its  cover  it  measures  17  J 
in.  high.  On  one  side  of  the  bowl,  wheel-engraved,  are  the  Royal 
Arms  as  borne  by  Charles  II  and  on  the  reverse,  separated  by 
sprigs  of  Royal  Oak,  a  three-masted  line-of-battleship,  believed 
to  represent  the  Royal  Charles.  From  its  form  and  quality  of 
metal,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  glass  is  the  work  of  Hawly 
Bishopp,  chief  of  the  Savoy  glass  works  and  successor  to  Ravens- 
croft,  the  first  manufacturer  of  lead  crystal.  A  capital  B  is  en- 
graved on  the  cover  and  on  the  foot  appears  the  figure  I.  These 
facts  point  to  its  having  been  the  first  important  glass  made  by 
Bishopp.  Two  James  II  glasses  were  also  shown,  one  with  a  dia- 
mond-point etching  of  this  unsatisfactory  monarch's  bewigged 
head  and  the  other  a  particularly  rare  example  of  a  coin  glass. 
Hence  'History  in  Glass'  takes  us  down,  through  close  upon  200 
specimens,  to  a  Coronation  glass  of  King  George  V.  Messrs.  Arthur 
Churchill's  catalogue  will  be  a  treasured  souvenir  of  this  display. 


CHINESE   RARITIES  AT   MOUNT   STREET 


t: 


\  COMMEMORATIVE  RESTORATION  (,(>BLET  OF  1681 
•HISTORY  IN  GLASS' AT  ARTHUR  l  HUKCHILL'S,  LTD. 


HE  interest  in  early  Chinese  works  of  art  stimulated  so  vigor- 
ously   by  the  recent  Burlington  House  Exhibition  shows  no 
sign  of  diminution.  As  'something  new  comes  always  out  of  Africa' 
so,  very  old  (and  very  beautiful)  things  continue  to  flow  from 
China.   In  conjunction  with  Messrs.   C.  T.  Loo,  of  Paris,  John 
Sparks  exhibits  at  128,  Mount  Street,  W.i,  a  large  number  of  re- 
cent acquisitions  from  this  inexhaustible  and  richly  endowed  land.  The  objects  comprise  Bronzes,  Pottery, 
Porcelains  and  Jades,  many  of  them  of  outstanding  beauty  and  quality.  The  bronze  tripod  sacrificial  vessel 
(chia)  which  we  illustrate  is  a  particularly  noteworthy  piece,  bearing  in  its  finely  executed  decoration  the  dis- 
tinctive attributes  of  the  Shang-  Tin  period.  Another  fine  vessel  (chiieh)  has  a  central  band,  divided  by  serrated 
flanges  with  t'ao  t'eh  masks,  the  upper  portion  having  formal 
leaves  enclosing  a  design  of  spirals.  Its  patination  is  of  a  brilliant 
green.  The  characters  on  it  seem  to  indicate  that  this  particular 
bronze   (made  for  sacrificial  rites)  was  dedicated  to  a   famous 
archer  or  military  personage.  The  bronzes  here  are,  indeed,  of  a 
special  beauty  and  importance.  A  Hue  yu,  with  its  swing  handle 
terminating  in  two  beasts'  heads,   of  Shang-Yin  date   is  of  rare 
quality  and  a  kuei  of  the  Chou  period  (probably  Ninth  Century 
B.C.)  must  be  particularly  mentioned.  The  latter  carries  an  in- 
scription inside  the  cover,  repeated  in  abbreviated  characters  in- 
side the  vessel,  which  reads  'Shu  O  Fu  made  this  (set?)  of  kuei  for 
the  Lady  Ssu  of  the  Chi  clan.  Morning  and  Evening  may  it  serve 
for  offering  Filial  Rites  to  the  August  Lord,  and  for  a  myriad  years 
may  it  ever  be  treasured  and  used.'  A  seated  Buddha   in  grey 
sandstone,  from  Lung  Men,  its  hands  in  the  Abhaya  mudra  (as- 
surance from  fear  attitude)  is  an  expressively  carved  piece  of  the 
Wei  period.  Of  a  number  of  fine  Sung  examples  of  celadon  we 
may  specify  a  bowl,  moulded  on  the  outside  as  a  lotus  flower  and 
covered  with  a  crackle  glaze,  excavated  at  Hang  Chow,  and  a 
pale  celadon  green  glazed  dish  from  Kianghsi,  similarly  formed. 
A  delicately  modelled  Kwanyin  of  the  Yuan  period,  with  decora- 
tive headdress  and  pendants  and  covered  with  a ying-ching  glaze, 
enshrined,  with  a  creeping  plant  and  a  monkey  in  relief  is  a  work 
of  the  utmost  refinement,   in    perfect    preservation.  Two  other 
pieces,  of  Sung  date,  also  stand  out,  a  pear-shaped  porcelain  vase 

-,,  ,  ,.  '        1  r£-  BRONZE    TRIPOD    SACRIFICIAL    VESSEL    [CHIA]    OF 

in  L.nun  ware  and  a  small  rectangular  vase  01  Kuan  ware.  the  shang-yix  pkriod  :  john  sparks,  m<  11  \  1  ST. 
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'OLD    OJS'    DAUGHTER 

The  History  of  a  Strange  Family 

By  Bernard  Falk 

(London:   Hutchinson  &  Co.  18s.  net) 

THIS  book  justifies  its  sub-title,  The  History  of  a 
Strange  Family.  The  family  is  the  illustrious  and 
enormously  wealthy  house  of  Seymour,  whose 
erratic  doings  during  the  Victorian  era  are  here  copi- 
ously and  with  minute  detail  narrated.  'The  out- 
standing figure,'  says  the  author,  'is  that  most  fan- 
tastic personality,  Maria  Fagnani,  third  Marchioness 
of  Hertford,  fruit  of  the  liaison  of  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  commonly  known  as  "Old  Q,,"  with  an 
operatic  singer  and  dancer  who  had  married  into  the 
historic  Milanese  family  of  Fagnani.'  This  eccentric 
lady;  her  eccentric  father,  'Old  OJ ;  her  eccentric 
husband  Seymour-Conway,  third  Marquess  of  Hert- 
ford, and  still  more  eccentric  sons,  the  fourth  Marquess 
and  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  play  prime  roles  in  the 
comedy,  assisted  by  innumerable  auxiliary  eccentrics 
— celebrated,  notorious,  and  obscure — who  revolve  as 
satellites  about,  or  cling  like  leeches  to,  the  leading 
actors;  their  collective  'lunacy'  culminating  in  the 
person  of 'the  preposterous  Marquis  Saint-Cricq,'  who 
used  to  drive  about  Paris  'with  a  keg  of  gunpowder 
under  the  seat  of  his  Tilbury,'  and  who,  when  dining 
at  his  favourite  resort,  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  'invariably 
ordered  two  ices,  one  to  eat,  the  other  to  drop  into 
his  boots — to  keep  his  feet  cool!' 

Fortunately  the  book  has  also  a  serious  side,  and  it  is 
this  aspect  which  recommends  it  to  readers  of  The 
Connoisseur.  The  fourth  Marquess  of  Hertford  was, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
judicious  collectors  of  pictures  and  objets  d^art  of  his 
own  or  any  age,  and  his  taste  and  gift  for  seeking  and 
acquiring  whatever  was  best  in  art  was  handed  on, 
together  with  an  immense  fortune,  to  his  natural  son 
Sir  Richard  Wallace,  by  whose  widow,  a  French- 
woman, the  joint  collection  of  these  two  Victorian 
Medicis  was  bequeathed  to  the  British  Nation. 

No  one  who  loves  beautiful  things  in  general,  and 
the  Wallace  Collection  in  particular,  can  fail  to  enjoy 
this  book.  A  vast  amount  of  valuable  and  curious 
information  concerning  the  origin  and  history  of 
Wallace,  as  well  as  about  his  Seymour  relatives,  has 
been  laboriously  collected  and  skilfully  arranged, 
and  the  result  is  a  work  of  remarkable  originality  and 
interest.  Among  the  members  of  the  'strange  family' 
which  he  entered,  as  it  were,  by  the  back  door, 
Wallace  stands  apart,  a  spiritual  giant  among  pig- 
mies: it  was,  indeed,  'in  a  whimsical  moment'  that 
'out  of  the  flesh  of  this  mean-spirited  aristocrat '  (for 


Lord  Hertford,  despite  his  connoisseurship,  is  hardly 
libelled  by  such  a  description),  'incalculable  nature 
was  to  conjure  the  philanthropist,  Sir  Richard  Wal- 
lace. Mixed  with  the  blood  of  the  Wallaces  of  Craigie,' 
who  claimed  kinship  with  Scotland's  national  hero, 
'the  sinister  strain  in  these  fantastic  Seymours'  was 
destined  to  'lose  its  mean  characteristics,  and  become 
potent  for  good.'  Wallace  of  the  Wallace  Collection, 
and  Wallace  'The  Providence  of  the  Poor,'  as  the 
people  of  Paris  named  him  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  siege  of  1 870-1,  are  portrayed  together  by  Mr. 
Falk  with  understanding,  penetration  and  fidelity. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  frontispiece  in  colour 
and  numerous  other  interesting  portraits  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters. — C.R.C. 


1851  AND  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE:  BEING  AN 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION 
AND  ITS  CONTENTS;  OF  SIR  JOSEPH 
PAXTON;  AND  OF  THE  ERECTION,  THE 
SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY  AND  THE  DE- 
STRUCTION OF  HIS  MASTERPIECE 

Written  by  Christopher  Hobhouse  and  fully 
illustrated  from  contemporary  drawings 

(London:  John  Murray.  7s.  6d.  net) 

THE  name  Crystal  Palace  was  a  spark  from  the  witty 
brain  of  Douglas  Jerrold.  Uttered  as  a  gibe,  it 
became  the  appellation  by  which  it  will  be  known 
as  long  as  it  is  remembered.  Mr.  Hobhouse  aptly  says 
it  was  the  finest  'slogan'  of  all  time.  The  building 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  December,  we  learn, 
contained  double  the  total  area  of  glass  that  was  used 
in  the  Hyde  Park  erection.  The  site  at  Sydenham 
Hill,  sloping  steeply  to  the  east,  enabled  Paxton  to 
make  the  alterations  he  had  always  wanted  to  make 
in  his  original  building.  The  roof  was  arched  in  its 
entire  length,  and,  above  that  again,  also  arched, 
soared  the  central  transept.  Two  more  arched  tran- 
septs were  added,  one  at  each  end  (that  to  the  north 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1866  and  never  rebuilt),  and 
the  three-story  edifice  grew  into  one  of  six  stories. 
Actually  it  was  the  largest  single  building  in  the  king- 
dom, its  great  nave  being  1608  feet  long.  Its  vicissi- 
tudes have  been  many,  prosperity  alternating  with 
lean  years,  but  under  the  enterprising  Sir  Henry  Buck- 
land,  its  last  director,  it  seemed  about  to  enjoy  a  new 
lease  of  popular  favour.  All  old  Victorians  had  an  af- 
fection for  their  familiar  landmark.  Though  ithasbeen 
acclaimed  as  the  prototype  of  the  modern  style  in 
building,  it  was  in  its  very  essence  Victorian,  retaining 
its  typical  and  special  flavour  to  the  end. 
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Immense  was  the  rejoicing  when  Her  Majesty 
opened  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park onMay  ist, 
185 1.  'From  first  to  last,' says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  'it  was  a 
roaring  success.'  In  the  hundred  and  forty  days  it  re- 
mained open,  it  was  visited  by  over  six  million  people, 
including  an  incalculable  number  from  overseas,  and 
brought  the  Commissioners  a  profit  of  £186,000. 
From  part  of  this  profit  arose  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  story  of  the  Palace  is  told  admirably  by 
Mr.  Hobhouse.  His  book  is  full  of  interesting  statis- 
tics, amusing  descriptions  of  the  exhibits  and  enter- 
taining stories.  The  building  was  erected  by  Messrs. 
Fox  and  Henderson  in  twenty-two  weeks,  for  the  in- 
credibly small  sum  of  £79,800,  in  consideration  of 
their  being  given  the  materials  afterwards.  One  of  the 
best  stories  concerns  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  When 
the  glass  roof  arose  enclosing  the  trees,  the  unaccus- 
tomed warmth  brought  the  leaves  out  early.  The 
sparrows,  propagating  freely,  became  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  The  workmen  below  were 'hourlyanointed'; 
unwelcome  tributes  showered  upon  the  exhibits.  The 
Prince  Consort  himself  was  not  exempt  from  indig- 
nity.' To  shoot  the  birds  would  shatter  the  fabric,  nets 
would  crash  through  the  glass  walls.  The  Queen  sent 
for  the  Duke.  Nothing  had  ever  baffled  the  Duke. 
Very  nearly  stone  deaf,  he  heard  from  the  Queen's 
own  lips  of  the  awful  problem.  'Try  sparrow-hawks, 
ma'am,'  was  his  answer. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  remark  that  the  Coalbrook- 
dale  Company's  cast-iron  gates  referred  to  by  the  au- 
thor on  page  95  may  still  be  seen,  forming  the  south- 
east entrance  to  Kensington  Gardens  at  Alexandra 
Gate.  John  Bell's  Eagle  Slayer,  mentioned  on  the  same 
page,  for  many  years  'adorned'  the  forecourt  to  the  old 
South  Kensington  Museum.  And  Marochetli's  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  said  to  have  perished  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  holocaust,  still  rides  triumphantly  at  West- 
minster in  Old  Palace  Yard. 

The  illustrations  from  contemporary  sources  are 
aptly  chosen. — H.G.F. 


BANDITS   IN   A   LANDSCAPE 

By  William  Gaunt 
(London:  The  Studio  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net) 

FROM  the  high  roads  of  art  there  are  many  laby- 
rinthine paths  that  lead  the  wanderer  to  mysteri- 
ous goals.  The  motive  of  early  Italian  painting  is  the 
idealism  of  religion,  a  motive  to  be  defied  and  broken 
not  only  by  speculative  conscience  but  by  the  perfected 
technique  of  painting.  As  humanism  asserts  its  power 
over  superstition  there  is  a  gradual  tendency  to  create 
an  infallible  material  world  such  as  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  desired  and  imagined.  Perfection  of  form  and 
beauty  of  feature  emulate  the  Greek  standard  which 


wrought  gods  and  goddesses  in  the  images  of  men  and 
women,  and  that  certain  magnificence  throve  in  art 
irrespective  of  the  squalor  of  life.  But  every  epoch 
must  sooner  or  later  find  its  spiritual  antagonist,  for 
nothing  is  static,  and  after  the  proud  harvest  of  the 
Renaissance  came  the  winter  of  discontent. 

In  his  new  book,  Bandits  in  a  Landscape,  Mr.  William 
Gaunt  has  developed  an  exciting  theme  in  which  he 
explains  the  transition  from  classicism  to  romanticism. 
With  the  death  of  the  supreme  masters,  artists  were 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  imitating  their  forerunners 
or  doing  something  different.  The  mood  of  optimism 
changed  and  pessimism  became  a  curiously  fecund 
mother  of  art. 

Caravaggio,  as  wild  and  unphilosophical  as  Leo- 
nardo was  serene  and  impeccable,  sought  his  inspira- 
tion among  the  horrors  of  human  experience.  There  is 
no  hope  in  his  vast  miseries,  nor  are  we  consoled  or 
flattered  by  the  subjects  that  form  so  large  a  part  of 
the  works  of  Salvator  Rosa.  Lust  and  crime  are  domi- 
nant in  both  these  artists,  and  in  the  case  of  Salvator 
Rosa  it  is  emphasized  by  a  natural  environment  as 
fierce  as  it  is  inevitable.  Man  has  gone  back  to  nature 
and  to  his  primitive  passions.  In  this  maze,  the  art  of 
Magnasco  with  its  satirical  improvisations  on  human 
form  and  character,  of  Guardi,  Gericault  and  Dela- 
croix takes  its  place  among  the  tenebrosi  of  the  studios. 
They  are  all  romantic  by  reason  of  the  despair  implied 
in  the  criticism  of  their  times.  Nor,  when  we  read  Mr. 
Gaunt,  does  it  appear  unreasonable  to  include  among 
these  aesthetic  desperadoes  such  apparently  tranquil 
escapists  as  Claude  and  Richard  Wilson,  who  were 
seeking  in  the  solitudes  something  that  they  could  not 
find  in  'civilization.' 

Mr.  Gaunt's  book  is  of  profound  interest  and  im- 
portance at  a  moment  when  the  world  is  suffering 
from  a  ferocious  and  almost  suicidal  scepticism.  In  a 
series  of  brilliant  studies  of  twelve  artists  he  has  re- 
created their  meteoric  personalities  against  the  back- 
ground of  their  time. 

The  author  is  a  scholar  with  the  poet's  imagination, 
and  his  style  is  as  much  a  delight  to  the  fastidious 
reader  as  his  sense  of  the  drama  of  art  will  be  to  the 
larger  public  who  are  fascinated  by  strange  pictures 
and  strange  artists. — A.B. 


THE    PRINT    COLLECTOR'S    QUARTERLY 

Vol.  24,  No.  1 

Edited  by  Alfred  Fowler 

(Kansas  City,  Mo.  S3. 50  a  Year) 

ALL  who  regretted  the  cessation  of  The  Print  Col- 
Jeclor's  Quarterly,  and  these  include  all  serious  stu- 
dents of  prints,  have  been  as  gratified  at  its  reappear- 
ance in  its  original  form  as  they  were  at  the  news  of  its 
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salvage.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  enterprise 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Bender  and  Mr.  Alfred  Fowler,  who  res- 
cued it  after  Messrs.  Dent  had  abandoned  it.  Appro- 
priately, Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson,  its  former  editor, 
has  given  it  his  benediction  in  a  short  introduction. 
Mr.  Alfred  Fowler  will,  we  are  sure,  as  Mr.  Dodgson 
says,  'guide  it  wisely.'  None  will  feel  disappointment 
with  his  first  issue — inaugurating  Vol.  24.  Its  renewed 
constitution  already  shows  a  healthy  vitality.  The 
opening  article  is  entitled  A  Passion  Series  in  Fif- 
teenth Century  Dotted  Prints.  The  whole  fifteen  prints 
in  the  group  are  illustrated  and  described  in  a 
scholarly  manner  by  Paul  Gardner,  Director  of  the 
Nelson  Gallery  of  Art.  John  Taylor  Arms,  artist  as  well 
as  author,  discusses  sympathetically  the  prints  of  A.  W. 
Heintzelman;  the  third  article  is  an  equally  commend- 
able study  of  The  Triumphal  Arches  of  Piranesi  by 
another  print-maker,  Samuel  Chamberlain,  and  the 
fourth  special  feature  is  also  by  a  professional  print- 
maker,  Stow  Wegenroth,  who  discourses  of  Litho- 
graphy as  an  art  as  compared  with  its  commercial 
uses.  Finally,  there  are  valuable  notes  and  other  items 
followed  by  a  selection  of  Prints  of  To-day,  which  is 
to  become  a  regular  feature  of  the  magazine.  This  last 
is  an  important  and  most  welcome  innovation. — G.F. 


OTHER   BOOKS   RECEIVED 

Mouseion:  Organe  de  VOffice  International  des  Musees.  Xe 
Annie.  Vol.  35-36.  Numeros  III-IV.  (Paris,  2, 
Rue  de  Montpensier:  Publication  de  l'lnstitut 
International  de  Cooperation  Intellectuelle.  25  fr. 
France;  30  fr.  Autres  Pays.)  This  volume  main- 
tains the  high  level  of  interest  and  instruction 
familiar  to  readers  of  Mouseion.  The  articles, 
which  are  the  work  of  eminent  scholars  and 
specialists,  cover  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter. 
Among  these  we  would  mention  that  on  the 
new  Museum  at  Cologne — La  Maison  du  Pays 
Rhenan — Haus  der  Rheinischen  Heimat — by  its  cus- 
todian, Dr.  J.  Klersch,  and  that  on  the  new 
Roman  Museum  at  Ostia,  by  the  Director  of  Ex- 
cavations in  its  vicinity,  Prof.  Guido  Calza:  both 
museums  contain  a  wealth  of  valuable  material. 
Other  important  articles  are  the  series  on  Les 
Col  lections  des  Arts  et  Traditions  Popw 'aires  en 
Italic,  by  Prof.  Giuseppe  Ceccarelli,  Prof.  Gio- 
vanni Podenzana,  and  Ester  Loiodice;  the  review 
of  the  Exhibition  of  Japanese  Art  at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Boston,  by  Mr.  Langdon  Warner, 
Custodian  of  the  Oriental  Section  at  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum;  the  description  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Czernin  Palace,  Prague,  now  the  residence  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  by  Prof.  F.  Zakavec; 
an    important    treatise    by    Mr.    Rutherford   J. 


Gettens,  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  on  the  Corro- 
sion of  ancient  objects  in  bronze  and  copper; 
another  by  Monsieur  H.  Boissonnas  on  La 
Radiographic  et  le  Controle  de  V  Authenticite  des 
Tableaux;  and  two  interesting  papers  on  Inter- 
national Protection  of  Historic  Monuments  and 
Works  of  Art  in  time  of  war,  by  Prof.  Ch.  de 
Visscher  of  Louvain  University,  and  Monsieur  E. 
Foundoukidis,  Secretaire  General  de  POffice 
International   des   Musees. — C. 

The  Art  of  Pastel,  by  Terrick  Williams,  R.A.,  P.R.I. , 
R.O.I.  (London:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
5s.  net.)  A  book  on  The  Art  of  Pastel  by  so  distin- 
guished a  master  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  stu- 
dents and  of  interest  to  all  those  who  love  this 
delicate  medium.  The  quarto  is  well  printed  and 
contains  six  colour  plates,  and  as  many  black  and 
white  illustrations,  including  a  portrait  of  the 
author. 

Literature  and  Stamps,  by  A.  E.  Gould,  L.L.A.  (London : 
Stanley  Gibbons,  Ltd.  is.  net.)  Miss  Gould's  illus- 
trated booklet  is  of  universal  interest  to  philatel- 
ists, and  has,  besides,  a  claim  on  the  attention  of 
all  students  of  literature.  'We  hear,'  says  Miss 
Gould,  'a  great  deal  about  "Geography  and 
Stamps"  and  "History  and  Stamps,"  but  seldom 
are  Literature  and  Stamps  connected,  although 
so  many  stamps  illustrate  this  subject  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  collection  which  tells  the  story 
of  the  world's  literature  from  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.' 

From  the  Egyptian  stamps  issued  for  the 
International  Geographical  Congress  in  1925, 
which  bear  'a  representation  of  the  Ibis-headed 
god  Thoth,  who  was  the  god  of  books,'  the 
author  passes  to  Greek  and  Cretan  stamps  with 
figures  drawn  from  Classical  Mythology;  to  the 
Italian  issues  of  1930,  celebrating  the  2,000th 
anniversary  of  Virgil's  birth,  and  the  Biblical 
issues  of  Italy  and  Armenia.  The  Italian  poets  are 
well  represented  in  the  stamps  of  their  country, 
which  display  beautifully  engraved  portraits  of 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Torquato 
Tasso,  Ugo  Foscolo.  Spain  has  honoured  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Cervantes;  Portugal,  Camoens;  France, 
Rongard,  Hugo,  the  two  Dumas,  Daudet,  etc. ; 
Germany,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing  and  Kant; 
Denmark,  Hans  Andersen;  Russia,  Tolstoi, 
Gorki  and  Karl  Marx;  and  so  on,  in  almost  every 
country  save  Britain,  whose  Colonies,  however, 
have  not  forgotten  her  great  writers.  Shakespeare, 
Bacon  and  Raleigh,  among  others,  have  received 
colonial  philatelic  honours,  while  the  Centenary 
of  Lord  Byron's  death  was  appropriately  cele- 
brated by  the  Grecian  stamp,  chosen  to  decorate 
the  cover  of  this  brochure. 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.      It  must  be  understood 
that   he   does  not   necessarily    identify  himself  with   attributions  [or   other  opinions   expressed  by   correspondents. 


IDENTITY  OF  SUBJECT 

(No.  976) 

Sir, — I  wish  to  ascertain 
the  identity  of  the  subject  of 
this  portrait  of  a  man  by 
Hogarth  (here  reproduced) . 
The  picture  has  been  for 
years  in  the  possession  of  my 
family.  Formerly  it  was  in 
the  collection  of  the  Counts 
Mancinelli  Scotti,  who  were 
related  to  a  Cardinal,  at  one 
time  Legate  in  London.  This 
picture  was  purchased  by 
him  in  London.  Theattribu- 
tion  to  Hogarth  is  supported 
by  Prof.  Amadore  Porcella 
of  Rome.  The  portrait  has 
not  been  hitherto  repro- 
duced.— A.  B.  Vici  (Archi- 
tect) ,Via  Paisiello4 1 ,  Rome. 


(a)     PORTRAIT   OF    MAN    ATTRIBUTED    BY     II i I      OWNER     l'O    HOGARTH    (No.    976)— (4)    PORTRAIT 
OF   LADY   ATTRIBUTED   BY   OWNER    1"<  >    REYNOLDS    (No.   977):  IDENTITY  OF  SUBJECTS  SOUGHT 


IDENTITY  OF  SUBJECT  (No.  977) 

Sir, — At  the  dispersal  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  late 
Senator  Elkins  one  of  the  items  sold  was  a  portrait 
said  to  be  of  Mrs.  Buller  of  King's  Nympton.  The 


PERAMBULATOR,    "1     SUPPOSED    AMERICAN    ORIGIN,     C.     1847 
COMMENTS    ON     fHIS    CURIOSITY    ARE    SOLICITED     (No.    97S) 


picture  is  ascribed  to  Reynolds.  It  appears  that  Sir 
Joshua's  real  portrait  of  Mrs.  Buller  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  her  descendant  Lord  Elphinstone.  The  pur- 
chaser of  the  Elkins  picture  desires  the  help  of  your 
readers  in  the  identification  of  the  subject  of  the  por- 
trait in  her  possession.  The  picture  would  appear  to 
have  been  painted  before  1772.  It  has  been  re-backed, 
and  has  been  treated  with  some  restoration  upon  the 
background. — H.  P.  Okie,  3621  Newark  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  Clev.  1952. 


PERAMBULATOR   (No.  978) 

Sir, — I  am  enclosing  a  photograph  of  a  perambu- 
lator of  curious  construction  which  has  recently  come 
into  my  possession,  and  which  I  understand  is  of 
American  origin  and  about  ninety  years  old. 

I  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  reproduce 
this  photograph,  as  I  would  be  interested  to  have  your 
readers'  comments  on  this  curiosity. — D.  H.  Norton 
West,  Huntley  Lodge,  Leamington. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  '-Notes  and  Queries  '  section  of 
The  Connoisseur  in  which  questions  and  answers  are  printed  as 
received.  Photographs  will  be  inserted  upon  the  payment  of  one 
guinea  to  cover  the  cost  of  making  the  block,  etc. 
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IN     THE     AUCTION     ROOMS 


(a)  CARVED  COCO-NUT  CUP  MOUNTED  IN  SILVER-GILT,  1577-8  :  (b)  THE  STRASBURG 
AND  GILT  CUP,  1567-1616  :  (r)  PARCEL-GILT  GLOBE  CUP,  BY  ABRAHAM  GESSNER 
FROM    THE     COLLECTION    OF    VICTOR    ROTHSCHILD,    ESOUIRE    :    SOLD    BY    MESSRS. 


IT  is  almost  a  decade  since  the  London  auction 
rooms  have  seen  such  a  succession  of  important 
sales  as  were  held  during  the  latter  part  of  April. 
Many  of  the  offerings  were  from  well-known  collec- 
tions and  several  will  go  down  as  outstanding  events 
in  the  annals  of  the  art  markets.  For  example,  the  Vic- 
tor Rothschild  collections  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  silver,  were  sold  by  Sotheby's  at  148  Piccadilly, 
on  April  19th  to  22nd,  the  silver  being  disposed  of  at 
Sotheby's  rooms  during  the  following  week,  realized 
over  £125,000.  Another  notable  sale  was  that  of  the 
Loyd  pictures  at  Christie's,  when  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  items  brought  £53,487;  while  another  was 
the  Lomax  English  pottery. 


THE   ROTHSCHILD   COLLECTIONS 


THIS  sale  opened  with  the  Dutch   and 
seventeenth-century  paintings,   and    the 
pieces  brought  a  total  of  nearly  £33,000.  More  than 


Flemish 
twenty 


half  of  this  sum  was  paid  for 
a  scene  in  a  Dutch  Courtyard 
by  Pieter  de  Hooch,  which 
after  a  stiff  fight  was  won  by 
Mr.  Colin  Agnewat£i7, 500. 
Other  prices  paid  for  in- 
dividual works  were :  A  View 
in  Cologne  by  Jan  van  der 
Heyden,  £1,300;  A  Maidser- 
vant Returning  from  Market  by 
Nicholas  Maes,  £1,100;  A 
Woman  Cleaning  Fish  by  Ga- 
briel Metsu,  £2,800;  Interior 
of  a  Room  with  a  Lady  in  a 
White  Satin  Dress  by  the  same 
artist,  £1,350;  Interior  with 
Figures  by  Eglon  van  der 
Neer,  £800;  Wayfarers  Halt- 
ing at  an  Inn  by  Isaac  van 
Ostade,  £850 ;  Calm  Sea  with 
Shipping  by  William  van  de 
Velde,  £2, 1 00 ;  The  Letter  by 
J.  Verkolje,  £1,800;  and 
Scene  outside  an  Inn  by  Wou- 
vermans,  £850. 

The  remainder  of  the  first 
afternoon  was  devoted  to 
various  works  of  art,  of  which 
a  Shibayama  and  gold  lac- 
quer elephant  brought  £  1 60 ; 
a  carved  dark-green  jade  inkscreen,  Imperial  work, 
Ch'ien  Lung,  £520;  a  grey-green  jade  figure  of  a 
buffalo,  Ming,  £560;  an  Arab  glass  bottle  decorated  in 
coloured  enamels,  £480 ;  and  a  Saint  Porchaire  faience 
biberon  (Henri  II  ware) — restored — £600. 

On  the  second  day,which  was  devoted  to  the  ground 
floor  and  staircase,  there  was  early  evidence  that  the 
French  furniture  was  to  meet  with  some  lively  bidding 
and  that  the  foreign  buyers  were  prepared  to  be  heard 
to  some  purpose.  Frank  Partridge  had  to  pass  the  four 
figure  mark  to  win  a  Louis  XV  marqueterie  bureau  de 
dame  signed  C.  Wolf,  M.E.,  for  which  he  paid  £1,025. 
It  was  on  the  third  day,  however,  that  the  keenest  con- 
tests were  witnessed,  for  the  catalogue  of  this  session 
included  the  splendid  furniture  and  works  of  art  in  the 
ballroom  and  drawing-rooms ;  and  the  climax  of  the 
day  was  reached  ten  lots  from  the  end,when  the  Carlin 
secretaire  inset  with  Sevres  porcelain  panels  was 
offered.  This  fine  example  which  is  signed  by  Martin 
Carlin  is  branded  with  a  crown  over  a  gothic  C,  a 
mark  which  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded,  and  the 
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IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS 


painting  of  the  porcelain  panels  would  appear  to  be 
the  work  of  Commelin,  c.  i"]"]^.  After  an  opening  bid 
of  £  1,000  by  a  French  dealer,  it  was  eventually  won 
by  Duveen  Bros,  at  £8,000.  A  Louis  XV  commode  in 
the  style  of  Cressent  in  tulipwood  and  rosewood, 
brought  £3,100;  a  Louis  XV  rosewood  and  tulipwood 
bureau  table  by  B.  Durand,  M.E.,  £1,050;  a  pair  of 
Louis  XV  marqueterie  commodes  signed  by  Jacques 
Dubois,  M.E.,  £1,750.  Four  pairs  of  green  satin  cur- 
tains embroidered  in  coloured  silks  with  various  classi- 
cal subjects  reached  £2,300. 


THE    CONTINENTAL    SIL- 
VER   AND    SILVER-GILT 

SUCH  English  silver  as  was  part  of  the  Rothschild 
collection  mostly  dated  from  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century  and  attracted  relatively  little  notice.  This, 
was  offered  on  the  first  day,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  coco-nut  cup  mounted  in  silver-gilt  which  brought 
£200,  is  of  no  moment  to  our  records.  On  the  second 
and  third  days,  however,  the  splendid  examples  of 
early  Continental  silverwork  were  offered.  A  crystal 
and  gilt  double  cup,  Strasburg,  1567-1616,  fell  to  Mr. 
Norton,  of  S.J.  Phillips,  at  £2,000.  This  was  the  first 
of  many  four-figured  bids;  a  tall  standing  cup  and 
cover  of  silver-gilt,  17;/  in.  high,  German,  c.  1580, 
marked  with  a  rosette  and  a  vase,  or  cup  in  a  circle,  brought 
£1,550,  while  a  large  silver-gilt  cup,  19-J  in.  high, 
known  as   The  Brieg  Cup, 


burg,  1534-67,  by 
Li nhar d  B aw er 
{Bauer)  the  elder, 
£680;  a  parcel-gilt 
tankard  with  a  low 
cover,  no  marks, 
German,  second 
half  of  Sixteenth 
Century,  £350;  the 
Weingarten  parcel- 
gilt  greyhound  cup, 
unknown  German 
town  mark,  m.  m. 
HK  w ithadev ice  above 
and  below,  c.  1587, 
£750;  a  pair  of  sil- 
ver-gilt salts,  Ger- 
man, possibly  Seventeenth  Century,  £360;  a  buffalo 
horn  mounted  in  silver-gilt,  German,  c.  1500,  £230; 
a  parcel-gilt  group  Diana  on  the  Stag,  Augsburg,  by 
Jacob  Miller  the  elder  (1548-16 18),  £800;  a  silver-gilt 
standing  cup  and  cover,  13^  in.  high,  Cologne,  un- 
known maker's  mark,  c.  1580,  £600;  a  silver-gilt  ram- 
pant unicorn,  13I  in.  high,  Constance,  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, m.m.  H  E  conjoined  and  (mother  mark,  £300;  a  silver- 
gilt  cup  and  cover,  Nuremberg,  by  Hans  Keller  (Kel- 
ner?),  c.  1582,  £240;  a  large  silver-gilt  double  cup,  19 
in.  high,  Nuremberg,  c.  1593,  £260;  a  silver-gilt  stand- 
ing cup  and  cover,  Nuremberg,  m.m.  a  bird  in  a  shield, 
second  half  of  Sixteenth  Century,  £680;  a  silver-gilt 


HORSE-MUZZLE  OF  IRON 
1556    :    SOLD    BY    MESSRS. 


GERMAN 
SOTHEBV 


Breslau,  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, realized  £1,600.  The 
well-known  painted  os- 
trich-egg cup  with  silver- 
gilt  mounts  by  Elias  Geier 
of  Leipzig,  1589,  fetched 
£2,900;  the  parcel-gill  ter- 
restrial globe  supported  by 
a  figure  of  Hercules,  Nur- 
emberg, by  Christoph  Jam- 
nilzer,  c.  1592,  £2,700;  a 
st. Hiding  salt  formed  of  a 
figure  of  Neptune  standing 
in  a  shell  set  w  i  t  h  two 
shells,  1 1  in.  high,  bearing 
the  marks  of  Utrecht  and 
Christian  van  Vianen,c.  1628, 
£1,150;  and  a  large  ter- 
restrial globe  cup  support- 
ed by  a  figure  of  Atlas, 
Zurich,  by  Abraham  Gessner 
(1552-1613),  £2,700. 

Other  noteworthy  pieces 
include  a  silver-gilt  stand- 
ing cup  and  cover,  Stras- 


A    HEPPLEWHITE  WRITING-TABLE  IN   MAHOGANY.    FORMERLY    AT   CARLTON    HOUSE,    ST.    JAMES'S 
FROM     1HE    COLLECTION   OF  VICTOR    ROTHSCHILD,  ESQ.:    SOLD  RECENTLY  BY    MESSRS.    SOTHEBY 
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VII  U    OF   A  CASTLE  SURROUNDED  BY  WATER  :  A   PEN  AND  INK    OR 
THE    ELDER,    MADE    BY    HIM    IN    1562    :    SOLD    RECENTLY    IN    THE 


AWING  BY   PETER   BRUEGHEL 

ROOMS   OF   MESSRS.   SOTHEBY 


lion  rampant  cup,  I2§  in.  high,  Nuremburg,  Seven- 
teenth Century,  m.m.  PS  in  a  circle,  £250;  a  silver-gilt 
swan,  1 1  in.  high,  Nuremberg,  by  Jorg  Ruel,  c.  1598, 
£220;  a  small  silver-gilt  figure  of  an  elephant,  Nurem- 
berg, by  Christqff  Ritter,  c.  1547,  £220;  a  silver-gilt 
tazza,  4!  in.  high,  Nuremberg,  by  Elias  Lencker,  c.  1562, 
£450;  a  salt  in  the  form  of  a  female  figure  seated 
on  a  monster  supporting  a  shell,  8  in.  high,  signed 
AO.24.  A.  DE  VIANA  FE  for  Adan  van  Vianen  of 
Utrecht,  1624,  £500;  and  a  silver-gilt  reliquary  in 
four  stages  of  Gothic  architectural  form  with  a  crystal 
body,  Spanish,  second  half  of  Fifteenth  Century,  £540. 


THE   LOYD    PICTURES   AND   DRAWINGS 

THIS  collection  was  formed  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  mainly  by  the  late  Lewis  Loyd, 
and  among  the  drawings  included  in  the  catalogue 
disposed  of  by  order  of  the  owner  Captain  E.  N.  F. 
Loyd  were  a  number  of  drawings  by  Turner ;  of  these 
Tamworth  Castle  brought  £693;  Ely  Cathedral,  £661 
1  os. ;  and  Sooneck,  with  Bacharach  in  the  distance,  £546. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  early  pictures  at  this  sale  de- 
monstrated conclusively  that  the  demand  for  works  by 
the  Dutch  masters  is  now  particularly  keen,  for  while 
the  English  buyers  acquired  most  of  the  principal 
pieces,  they  did  so  only  after  overcoming  the  persistent 
opposition  of  their  Continental  competitors. 

Gooden  &  Fox  paid  £7,350  for  The  Anglers  by  Hob- 
bema,  and  £5,460  for  A  Woody  Landscape  with  a  Stream, 
near  Muiderberg,  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael.  A  Woody  Land- 
scape with  an  Angler  at  a  Stream  by  Hobbema  fell  to 


Knoedler'sat  £5,250,  and 
the  same  buyers  acquired 
The  Bedroom  by  Pieter  de 
Hooch,  £3,045.  A  Family 
Party,  also  by  Pieter  de 
Hooch,  brought  £2,940; 
The  Milk  Shop  by  Nicholas 
Maes,  £1,365;  The  Viol- 
inist by  Frans  van  Mieris, 
£1,575;  two  W  Isaac  van 
Ostade,  Travellers  at  an 
Inn,  £1,785,  and  A  View 
on  a  Dutch  Canal  in  Winter, 
£  1 ,029 ;  A  River  in  Spate  by 
Jacob  van  Ruisdael, 
£  1 ,050 ;  The  Rhetorician  by- 
Jan  Steen,  £745  10s.;  In- 
terior of  a  Tavern  by  David 
Tenders,  £1,470;^  View  off 
the  Entrance  to  the  River  near 
Brielle  by  Willem  van  der 
Velde,  £2,100;  A  Horse 
Fair  by  Wouvermans, 
£1 ,029 ;  A  Village  on  a  River  by  Jan  van  Goyen,  £86 1 ; 
and  three  by  Aelbert  Cuyp,  The  Halt  of  a  Sporting 
Party,  £1,281,  A  View  on  the  Dort,  £1,701,  and  A  View 
on  a  River  in  Holland,  £1,701.  Two  works  by  Richard 
Wilson  were  among  the  pictures,  Dolbaddaur  Castle 
bringing  £525  and  A  Welsh  River  Scene,  £693. 

Nearly  £12,000  was  realized  at  another  sale  of  pic- 
tures held  by  the  same  auctioneers,  approximately 
half  of  this  amount  being  contributed  by  three  items: 
a  portrait  of  Princess  Brigida  Spinola  Doria  by  Rubens 
bringing  £2,835;  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children  by  Van- 
dyck,  £1,050;  and  a  set  of  four  Fox  Hunting  by  J.  F. 
Herring,  Sen.,  £1,365.  A  portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots  by  F.  Zuccaro  brought  £420. 

One  catalogue  of  some  hundred  and  twenty  pic- 
tures and  drawings  disposed  of  by  Sotheby's  on  April 
29th  included  seventeen  paintings  from  the  collection 
of  Mr.  L.  Rosenthal,  which  accounted  for  more  than 
£5,000  of  the  total  (£12,880)  realized.  Of  these  items, 
a  portrait  of  A  Young  Man  by  Hans  Burckmair, 
brought  £1,550.  From  other  owners  were:  A  Venetian 
Square  by  Canaletto,  £860;  The  Apostle  St.  Simon,  by 
Velazquez,  £1,100;  Ahasuerus  and  Haman  by  Aert  de 
Gelder,  £700;  A  Windmill,  a  brush-drawing  in  bistre 
by  Rembrandt,  £760;  and  a  Castle,  surrounded  by 
water,  pen  and  ink,  by  Pieter  Brueghel  the  elder,  £380. 
There  are  few  outstanding  bids  to  record  for  the 
furniture,  porcelain  and  objects  of  art  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Edward  Hudson  of  Country  Life.  A 
Chinese  famille  rose  dinner  service  of  seventy-five  pieces 
fetched  £115  10s. ;  a  pair  of  cut-glass  candelabra, 
£  1 47 ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  centre  table,  £92  8s. ; 
a  carved  wood  model  of  H. M.S.  Ipswich,  built  in  1730, 
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£504;  a  George  I  bureau  bookcase  lacquered  with 
Chinese  subjects  in  gold  on  a  red  ground,  £194  5s. ;  a 
Charles  II  incised  lacquer  cabinet,  £2 10;  and  another 
lacquered  cabinet  inlaid  mother-of-pearl,  £346  10s. 


ARMOUR   AND   WEAPONS 

IN  view  of  the  relative  infrequency  of  sales  of  arm- 
our, the  more  outstanding  lots  from  a  catalogue 
dealt  with  by  Sotheby's  should  be  recorded,  even 
though  no  high  bid  was  forthcoming  during  the  sale, 
the  highest  price  paid  for  any  one  lot  being  £1,000  for 
part  of  a  half  suit  of  engraved  and  gilded  parade  arm- 
our by  a  German  armourer,  probably  Kunz  Lochner, 
c.  1550,  of  Nuremberg.  The  purchaser  of  this  half  suit 
also  bought  the  following  lots:  a  vamplate  for  a  tilting 
lance  by  Wilhelm  von  Worms,  Nuremberg,  c.  1545- 
50,  £290;  a  demi-chanfron  with  the  original  short  ear- 
pieces, German,  c.  1550,  £185;  another  demi-chan- 
fron of  the  same  period,  £190;  a  horse  muzzle  of  iron 
with  the  original  tinned  surface,  German,  1556,  £215; 
a  Gothic  quarrel  quiver  of  wood  covered  with  un- 
dressed pig-skin,  £215;  a  pair  of  seventeenth-century 
dog  collars  of  green  velvet  with  engraved  and  gilded 
mounts,  £85 ;  a  haubergeon  of  chain  mail  and  a  pair 
of  sleeves,  German,  early  Sixteenth  Century,  £120;  a 
flint-lock  repeating  rifle,  German,  1680-90,  £110;  a 
wheel-lock  arquebus  with  octagonal  barrel,  German, 
late  Sixteenth  Century,  £130;  a  pair  of  Brescian  flint- 
lock pistols,  barrels  signed  Lazarino  Cominazzo  and  the 


A  WOODY    LANDSCAPE    WITH    A  STREAM  :    VIEW   M   \K    MUIDERBERG:    BY    JACOB 
VAX    RUISDAEL:    FROM    THE    LEWIS    LOYD   COLLECTION:    SOLD   AT   CHRISTIE'S 
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lock-plates  Francesco  Garatto,  c.  1680,  £160;  and  a 
swept-hilt  rapier  with  partly  pierced  blade  bearing 
the  marks  of  Martinez,  the  half  moon,  the  lily  crowned, 

and  the  mark  of  the  City  of  Toledo,  c. 

1560,  for  the  sum  of  £220. 


SILVER 

ONE  of  the  sales  held  at  Sotheby's 
comprised  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  lots  of  English  provincial  spoons, 
incorporating  almost  the  entire  collec- 
tion left  by  the  late  H.  D.  Ellis.  The 
catalogue  was  based  upon  one  prepared 
for  a  sale  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Novem- 
ber 1935.  This  sale  was  withdrawn, 
however,  as  the  collection  was  sold  pri- 
vately en  bloc.  The  records  for  the  two 
days'  sale  show  a  total  of  £5,227,  the 
most  persistent  and  consequently  the 
most  successful  buyers  being  Messrs. 
How  of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.,  whose  pur- 
chases amounted  to  some  £2,700; 
Messrs.  Bruford,  £758;  and  Messrs. 
Hyman,  £300. 

No  sale  of  silver  has  of  late  lacked 
buyers,  and  a  veritable  throng  gathered 
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I    \KLY  AMERICAN   MONTEITH  BOWL,   MADE    BY  JOHN  CONEY 
SOLD  AT  THE  AMERICAN  ART  ASSOC.    ANDERSON    GALLERIES 


at  Sotheby's  when  a  catalogue  which  included  an  un- 
usual number  of  seventeenth-century  pieces  was  dis- 
posed of;  and  that  the  total  for  the  two  hundred  lots 
reached  the  appreciable  sum  of  over  £10,500  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  growing  activity  in  this  market. 


NEW  YORK 

WHILE  many  very  high  prices  have  been  paid 
for  important  examples  of  early  American  sil- 
ver, a  new  record  was  established  in  April  when  a 
monteithby  John  Coney,  the  Boston  silversmith  (1655- 
1 722)  realized  the  remarkable  price  of  $30,000  at  the 
American  Art  Association  Anderson  Galleries,  New 
York.  According  to  the  notes  in  the  catalogue  this 
monteith  was  made  by  Coney  for  John  Colman,  a 
Boston  merchant,  a  member  of  the  family  that  went 
to  Boston  from  Suffolk  (England).  At  the  time  of  its 
being  offered  for  sale,  it  belonged  to  Mr.  George  C. 
Gebelein  and  was  sold  during  the  second  session  of  the 
sale  of  the  American  furniture,  silver,  portraits,  etc., 
from  the  collection  of  Herbert  Lawson  of  Boston, 
which  brought  a  total  of  §93,400.  Good  prices  were 
paid  also  for  the  rarer  examples  of  American  silver  in 
the  Lawton  collection,  two  teaspoons  by  Paul  Revere 
(1735-18 1 8)  bringing  $120  and  two  tablespoons  by 
the  same  maker,  $340 ;  a  pair  of  silver  toddy  cups  1  >y 
Richard  Humphreys,  Philadelphia,  c.  1 77 1 ,  §500;  a  coral 
necklace  with  a  gold  clasp  by  Jacob  Boelen,  New  York 
( 1 680- 1729),  $500 ;  a  caster  by  Joseph  Edwards,  Boston 
(x737— ^3)>  $35° '■>  a  sugar  bowl  and  cover  by  William 
Homes  Senr.,  Boston  (1717-83),  $375;  a  porringer  by 
William  Cowell  Senr.,  Boston  (1682- 1736),  $400;  a 
tankard  with  domical  cover  by  John  Edwards,  Si,  100; 
one  by  Andrew  Tyler,  Boston  (1 692-1 741),   $1,500;  a 


bowl,  6  in.  diam.,  by  John  Vernon,  New  York,  c.  1789, 
$600;  a  sauce  boat  by  Jacob  Hurd,  Boston  (1702-58), 
$1,500;  a  spherical  teapot  by  the  same  maker,  $4,400; 
a  pear-shaped  teapot  by  Benjamin  Burt,  Boston  (1729- 
1805),  $900;  a  plain  tankard  with  flat  cover  by  Adrian 
Bancker,  New  York  (1703-72),  $3,100;  one  with  a 
domical  cover  by  Jacob  Hurd,  $950 ;  a  chased  cream 
jug  on  three  scroll  feet  by  Paul  Revere,  $600;  and  a 
shaped  pitcher  by  Robert  Evans,  Boston,  c.  1 768,  $600. 
From  the  prices  paid  for  many  of  the  pieces  of  early 
American  furniture  at  this  sale,  it  is  apparent  that  col- 
lectors are  actively  seeking  examples  by  the  more  out- 
standing craftsmen.  The  Lawton  collection  was  un- 
usually representative  of  the  work  of  the  different 
schools  of  Colonial  cabinet-makers. 


We  have  received  information  from  Messrs.  Julius 
Bolder  of  Munich,  Briennerstrasse  12,  that  the  sale 
of  works  of  art  from  the  State  Museums,  Berlin,  an- 
nounced for  the  1  st  and  2nd  June,  is  postponed  until 
the  9th  and  10th  June. 


INCISED     LACQUER   CABINET   OF   THE    TIME    OF   CHARLES    II 
COLLECTION     OF    LATE     EDWARD    HUDSON  :    AT    CHRISTIE'S 
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